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INTRODUCING 

THE G/2 PROGRAM 

LIBRARY. 




A product of GRT Corporation 
Consumer Computer Group 

1286 North Lawrence Station Road 

Sunnyvale, California 94086 
(408)734-2910 



Now you don't have to be a programmer to use 

liAi | mg «A||i || ■ |Aam I At last there’s a reliable, professional source of useful and entertaining programs for 
WUUI %UI I |I#U I wl • your personal computer The G/2 Program Library horn GRT unlocks the full power 

of your personal computet Without any programming knowledge on your part. 

The G/2 Program Library consists of applications programs pre-recorded on cassette tapes. A detailed manual with each 
cassette provides complete instructions. And G/2 programs contain prompting instructions. So they’re easy to use every step of the 
way. Just load the tape and G/2 puts your computer to work. 

The first three G/2 program tapes are available now: For exciting family games, get Beat the House. You’ll find Blackjack, 
Craps, Roulette and Slot Machine programs, with truly random chances and realistic, casino-like payoffs. 

Interested in your health? You’ll want Oinic. Biorhythms, Dieting and Longevity programs give you new perspectives in health 
and happiness, along with some pleasant guidelines to follow. 

Need a better handle on your money? Buy Dollars & Sense. 

Checkbook is a comprehensive program to balance your account and 
keep within your budget, while Best Choice is a novel way to make 
decisions based on the facts you know and the relative importance of 
each. Use it for everything from choosing a new car to selecting 
your next stereo. 

Soon, every dealer that handles personal computers will stock the 
G/2 Program Library. For the G/2 dealer nearest you, call us toll-free at 
800/538-1770. (In California, 800/662-9810.) And if your favorite 
computer dealer doesn’t yet offer G/2, have him call the same number. 

Soon you’ll see G/2 program tapes in many other fields of interest 
The G/2 Program Library is now available for use with SOL, SWTFC, 

Exidy, TRS-80 and Apple personal computers. Just select the package 
marked for the computer you own. 

Start building your G/2 Program Library now. And put the full 

power of your computer THE REASON 
to work for you. YOU BOUGHT 

YOUR COMPUTER. 



£ 
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Plug-in-and-run performance takes the uncertainty out of 
owning a computer. That’s the kind of computer products 
Dynabyte builds. 

Confidence in your computer is increased because you know 
that Dynabyte S-100 boards are factory assembled by trained 
technicians, burned in for 72 hours at elevated temperatures and 
continuously tested for three days. 

That was true of the industry’s first assembled and tested 16k 
dynamic RAM from Dynabyte, and it continues with all the other 
products from Dynabyte. 

Once you plug Dynabyte boards in their careful design, 
factory prime components and quality construction keep them 
running. Dynabyte backs them with a one year warranty — the 
longest in the industry. 

Incompatability is coming to an end. Dynabyte’s 16k and 32k 
static RAMs come with access times of either 250ns for Z-80A 
processors or 450ns for 8080 and 8085 chips. You can use the 



16k static RAMs with Alpha Micro or Cromemco bank switching 
memory expansion techniques. 

Computer users are so confident of Dynabyte’s 16k dynamic 
RAM they have made it the most widely used S-100 dynamic 
memory in the world. 

If you intend to become a proficient data processor but 
instead are unhappily debugging your system, or want to avoid a 
lot of debugging, then Dynabyte will be a great choice. 

As you spend less time monkeying with hardware and more 
time computing, you’ll become more confident of your abilities 
and proud of your accomplishments. Isn’t that what owning a 
computer is all about? 

Tell your computer retailer with confidence that you want 
Dynabyte boards — the plug-in-and-run performers. 

1005 Elwell Court, 

Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

(415) 965-1010. 





32k Fully Static RAM. 250ns or 450ns; 4k 
boundary addressing; no DMA restrictions; full 
Schmitt trigger buffering; no wait states; 
complete S-100 compatibility; conservative 
thermal design includes eight regulators and 
heat sinks. 250ns, $995. 450ns, $925. 




16k Dynamic RAM. The industry’s most 
popular S-100 dynamic RAM. Self-contained 
refresh logic is transparent to the 8080 processor 
and never generates a WAIT state. 1MHz direct 
memory access, 16k addressing. The Original 
Great Memory by Dynabyte, $399. 




16k Fully Static RAM. 250ns or 450ns; bank 
select is provided and is compatible with most 
popular schemes for memory expansion beyond 
64k including Alpha Micro and Cromemco 
systems; 4k block addressing along 4k 
boundaries; write protect with alarm for each 4k 
block; full Schmitt trigger buffering. 250ns, $555. 
450ns, $525. 




Naked Terminal. 80 character x 24 line = 

1920 character display capacity. Not just a video 
interface but a full terminal; plug into a 
mainframe with keyboard and monitor and save! 
Upper and lower case; black/white or 
white/black; block mode editing; addressable 
cursor; half and full duplex; no software support 
required; addressable status and I/O ports. $350. 
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LOW DOWN BEFORE YOU BUY 



SO YOU WMT 
TOBUYA 

COMPUTER?? 



This new book presents an objective 
look at the top 24 micro systems 
sold throughout the world. It discusses 
the Pros and Cons of each system in 
No Uncertain Terms and takes a 
straight-forward look at the micro 
computer industry as it relates 
to YOU. Written especially for 
the layman in a language he can 
understand. Profit from the 
mistakes of others. 



Includes hundreds of references. 




Table of Contents 

1. Introduction 

2. Don’t get hung up on the chips 

3. Which category do you fit into 

4. Now - About the Hardware 

5. Peripherals that plug in? 

6. What? No Software! 

7. Helpful Suggestions before 
spending money 

8. Addresses 

$4.50 per Volume 
Volume discounts available 




BankAmericaro 




SCIENTIFIC 

RESEARCH 

P.O. Box 49099-P 
Key Biscayne, Florida 33149 

Phone Orders Call 800-327-6543 

Add 81 handling, all domestic 
shipments sent U.P.S. except APO 
and P.O. Box which go parcel post. 
Foreign orders add 84 for air 
shipment and make payable in 
U.S. funds. 
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FEEDBACK 5 

RANDOM ACCESS 11 

FIRMWARE FACTS 35 

COMPUTER CHESS 83 

WHAT S COMING UP 97 



LAUNCHING PAD 

BUILDING A BENTON HARBOR MICRO 37 

Assembling Heathkit’s popular H-8 microcomputer is a family affair - as the 
Endresses found out. In this entertaining account, they share their experiences, 
give hints to others wishing to follow their footsteps and provide a review of 
the Heathkit hardware and software, by Bill and Katha Endress 

THE TRS-80 COMES TO TOWN 53 

When Radio Shack brought its new, low-priced TRS-80 computer system to 
town, a lot of people turned out to see what the fuss was about. Personal 
Computing dropped in at the demonstration to chat with the sales people 
and prospective buyers. Our report brings you the latest information on 
one of the hottest new items in the personal computing field, by Harry Shershow 

DIGGING IN 

THE COMPUTER CHECKS INTO THE BALANCING ACT 59 

Professor Dial’s Check Register Accounting System — CRAS — does 
much more than balance your checkbook. One entry for each transaction 
produces many specialized outputs, including Check Register, Check Re- 
gister Notes, Accounts Distributions, Statements of Selected Accounts, 

Checkbook Reconciliation, and the printed check itself, by O.E. Dial 

SECRECY AND YOUR PERSONAL COMPUTER 75 

Sensitive business deals can fall to pieces if your competition intercepts and 
reads your letters. But, using computer codes, you can make your business 
communications secure. (And codes are fun to play with, too.) by Stephen Smith 

IN THE MONEY 

KEEPING TABS ON CONTRACT LABOR 42 

Small businesses working on a contract basis - such as air conditioning or 
plumbing firms — need to keep track of labor costs. This CONLAB program 
keeps tabs on your labor costs for you, saving you money on taxes and help- 
ing you make more accurate bids for future jobs, by Karen S. Wolfe 

ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 

COMPUTING ON THE ROCKS 22 

Beat the heat of the Dog Days with a tall, cool drink in the shade. Bert the 
Bartender — programmed into your computer — will provide you with recipes 
of any drink you specify. Or, if you prefer, Bert will reel off a list of exotic 
drinks using your preferred ingredients. For party planning, Bert will give you 
hints for before-, during- and after-dinner drinks and provide you with a shop- 
ping list of needed ingredients, by Sam Newhouse 

THE MARVELOUS MICRO MENTALIST 48 

Young Stan told his pop he’d programmed the family computer to read minds. 

Pop had his doubts — until he sat down at the keyboard. It’s all a magic trick, of 
course; but guaranteed to baffle your friends and drive paranoids up the wall. 
by Timothy Purinton 

THE RANDOM WAY TO LOSE YOUR DOUGH 95 

If you thought the easiest way to lose money was to let your wallet fall out of 
your pocket, take a gander at how nicely it can be done with random numbers. 

As seasoned gamblers should know, you can’t beat Las Vegas. You can use this 
random number generator to turn your 8080-based computer into a casino 
dealer — and for hundreds of other uses, as well. 
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New York City 
and 

Long Island 

If You Want Professional Service 
In A Casual Atmosphere — 

And A Large Variety of Equipment 

BUSINESS APPLICATIONS 

General Ledger, Inventory, Accounts Payable, Receivable, Word Processing 

GENERAL APPLICATIONS 

Northstar Mailing Label Program . . . $45 
Northstar Macro Assembler . . . $65 
STOCK MARKET PACKAGE - (Unique) 

Makes Ticker-Tape Obsolete 
Send $2.00 For Descriptive Brochure And Much More 



BVTE SHOP 

the affordable computer store 



130 East 40th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 889-4204 
(corner Lexington Ave.) 

11-7 



Tues, Thru Fri 



2721 Hempstead Turnpike 
Levittown # NY 11756 
(516) 731-8116 
(Just E. of Wantagh Pkway.) 

12 to 8 



10-5 



Saturday 



10 to 5 
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As featured 
in POPULAR 
ELECTRONICS 



Shown with 
optional 4k Memory Boards, 
GIANT BOARD™ & Kluge Board. 



HOBBYISTS! ENGINEERS! TECHNICIANS! STUDENTS! 



Write and run machine language programs at home, display video 
graphics on your TV set and design microprocessor circuits— the 
very first night — even if you’ve never used a computer before! 

II featuring RCA COSMAC 
microprocessor/mini 

COMPUTER 

. reading about computers and get your hands on one! ELF II 
is an outstanding trainer for anyone who needs to use a computer 
to maximize his or her personal effectiveness. But ELF II isn’t just a 
trainer. Expanded, it can become the heart of a powerful computer 
system capable of solving sophisticated business, industrial, scientific and personal 
finance problems. ELF II also includes the new Pixie Graphics chip that lets you display 
any 256 byte segment of memory on a video monitor or TV screen. Easy instructions get 
you started right away, even if you’ve never used a computer before. ELF II can be 
assembled in a single evening and you'll still have time to run programs including games, 
video graphics, etc. before going to bed! 




Learning Breakthrough! 

A Short Course On 
Microprocessor And 
Computer Programming 

Written For Anyone! Minima I Background Needed! 

Why spend a small fortune on a personal computer without 
knowing how to use its advanced capabilities? We'll teach you 
how to make ELF II respond to your needs, without waiting for 
someone to develop the software. You learn, in nen-technical 
language, each of ELF Il's 91 instructions so you'll understand 
everything ELF II can do . . . and how to get ELF II to do it. It's your 
chance to master an advanced personal computer quickly and 
painlessly, even If you've never used a computer before! 



- SPECIFICATIONS - 



ELF II features an RCA COSMAC COS/MOS 6-bit microprocessor 
addressable to 64k bytes with DMA, interrupt, 16 registers. ALU, 
256 byte RAM, full hex keyboard, two digit hex output display, 5 
slot plug-in expansion bus (less connectors), stable crystal clock 
for timing purposes and a double-sided, plated-through PC board 
plus RCA 1161 video 1C to display any segment of memory on a 
video monitor or TV screen. 

EXPANSION OPTIONS 
ELF II GIANT BOARD™ with cassette I/O, RS 232-C/TTY I/O, 8-bit P 
I/O, decoders for 14 separate I/O instructions and a system 
monitor/editor* 4k Static RAM. Addressable to any 4k page to 
64k • Prototype (Kluge) Board accepts up to 36 IC’s • Gold plated 
86-pin connector • Expansion Power Supply (Not required unless 
adding 4k RAM) • All of the above PC boards plug directly into ELF 
Il’s expansion bus. 

ELF II TINY BASIC 

Commands include SAVE, LOAD, ±, x, + , ( ), 26 variables A -l, 
LET, IF/THEN, INPUT, PRINT GO TO, GO SUB, RETURN, END, REM. 
CLEAR, LIST RUN, PLOT, PEEK, POKE. Comes fully documented. (4k 
memory required.) 



r > — — — — SENDTODAY! - — — — 

NETRONICS R&D LTD., Dept PC8 (203) 354-9375 
I 333 Litchfield Road, New Milford. CT 06776 
_ □ YES! I want to run programs at home and have enclosed: □ S99 95 plus $3 
p&h for RCA COSMAC ELF II kit. □ $4.95 for power supply, required for ELF II kit 
□ $5 00 for RCA 1802 User's Manual 

I n $4 95 for Short Course on Microprocessor & Computer Programming 

□ ELF II connects to the video input of your TV set If you prefer to connect ELF II to your 
antenna terminals instead, enclose $8 95 for RF Modulator 

I D $39.95 plus $2 p&h for ELF GIANT BOARD™ kit 

4k Static RAM kit, $89.95 ea plus S3 p&h 

□ $17 00 plus SI p&h for Prototype (Kluge) Board 
□ $34.95 plus S2 p&h for Expansion Power Supply kit. 

Gold plated 86-pin connectors at $5 70 ea 

n $64 95 plus S2 p&h for ASCII Keyboard kit 
G $14.95 for ELF II Tiny BASIC cassette 
□ I want my ELF II wired and tested with the power transformer, RCA 1802 
User's Manual and Short Course on Microprocessor & Computer Program- 
ming for $149.95 plus $3 p&h. 

Total enclosed (Conn, res add tax) $ □ Check here if you are enclosing 

Money Order or Cashier's Check to expedite shipment 

NAME 




ADDRESS- 



STATE 



-ZIP . 
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Walloping Response 

Dear Editor: 

1 really enjoyed the article by Her- 
bert Schildt, “Wall Street Wallop”, in 
the May issue. 

1 have been hoping someone could 
get me started using my computer in 
this area, and it just filled the bill! 

I hope you publish more articles in 
this area, including programs as in 
“Wall Street Wallop”. Loved it and 
your magazine. 

Thoras Thornberg 
Champaign, IL 

Editor's note: While some people use 
their computers for purely business 
purposes and others prefer computer 
games and recreations , most mix busi- 
ness and pleasure. (Here at Personal 
Computing, we like to play Star Trek 
after hours on our computer. ) So we 
present a balance of articles to appeal 
to all tastes. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Dear Editors: 

Loved “Wall Street Wallop”! 1 am 
looking forward to many more articles 
along these lines. 

The program was excellent. My hat’s 
off to the author. 

Bob Verket 
Bloomington, IL 

❖ ❖ * 

Dear Editors: 

“Wall Street Wallop” (May 1978) 
was really a useful article. It should im- 
prove my investment success immedi- 
ately. The author suggests that the cor- 
relation between the price of a stock 
and the DJI average be calculated and 
the results used to predict the future 
price of the stock with some unmen- 
tioned level of confidence. Now all I 
need to know is the high and low of the 
DJI average this year and next year. 

Rob Cave 
Irving, TX 

Author's note : Glad you enjoyed it , 
Rob. As soon as I dust off my costal 
ball I'd be glad to let you know the fu- 
ture! But for the time being , we will 
just have to use our intuition. 

Actually , what you are suggesting is 
a time series analysis based on the DJI 
average. I have been working on just 
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IF IT’S 
TUESDAY 
THIS 
MUST BE 
SEATTLE 



such a program , but for those of you 
who might be in a hurry to “predict" 
the movements of the Dow , I refer you 
to a very easy-to-understand and 
straightforward book on statistics by 
Harnett and Murphy , Introductory Sta- 
tistical Analysis. Also , it only takes five 
lines of code (5) to add a “confidence 
factor" to the program given in the ar- 
ticle , but I had reached the end of my 
RAM, and left it out. However, the 
confidence internal is directly derived 
from the coefficient of determination, 
etc. Therefore, those with more RAM 
can easily add this feature. 

As a last word, I would be very in- 
terested to see other articles on statis- 
tical market analysis; it is such a rich 
and engaging area. 

-Herbert Schildt 

Pet Strings 

Dear Editors: 

This letter is in response to Karl & 
Susan Quosig’s (April 1978) request for 
a routine to utilize the statements 
“CHANGE S$ TO S” and/or 
“CHANGE S TO S$” on their PET 
computer. 

“CHANGE S$ TO S” places the nu- 
meric representation of the ASCII char- 
acter into an array S with element S(O) 
= the length of string SS. The following 
routine will work on the PET, giving 
the same result that a CHANGE state- 
ment would (e.g., “A” will be convert- 
ed to 65). 



10 DIM S (80) 

15 INPUT S$ 

20 S(0) = LEN (S$) 

25 PRINT S(O) 

30 FOR X = 1 TO LEN (S$) 

40 S(X) = ASC(MID$(S$,X,1)) 
45 PRINT S(X) 

50 NEXT X 

“CHANGE S TO SS” converts the 
numeric representation of the ASCII 
character (e.g., 65 will be converted to 
the character “A”). Element S(0) con- 
tains the length of the string. Use the 
following routine for the PET computer: 



10 


DIM S (80) 






15 


INPUT S(0) 






25 


FOR Y = 1 


TO 


S(0) 


35 


INPUT S (Y) 






45 


NEXT Y 






50 


FOR X = 1 


TO 


S(0) 


60 


B$ = CHR$ (S (X) ) 


70 


S$ = S$ + 


B$ 




80 


NEXT X 






90 


PRINT S$ 







Good luck! 
Darryl M. Maloof 
Los Angeles, CA 



* * * 

Dear Editor: 

This letter is in response to Karl and 
Susan Quosig’s inquiry which appeared 
in the April 1978 issue of Personal 
Computing. 

The “CHANGE” statement permits 
the user to transform a character string 
into a list of numeric values, or a list of 
numeric values into a character string. 
Each ASCII character in a string can be 
converted to its ASCII numeric (deci- 
mal) equivalent value, and vice versa. 

As an illustration, consider the follow- 
ing two examples: 

5 REM * EXAMPLE ONE 
10 DIM A(3) 

20 LET A$ = "DOG” 

22 PRINT A$ 

30 CHANGE A$ TO A 

40 PRINT A(0) ;A(1) ;A(2) ;A(3) 

50 END 

RUN 

DOG 

3 68 79 71 

READY 
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5 REM * EXAMPLE TWO 
10 DIM A(3) 

20 LET A(0) = 3 

21 LET A(l) = 68 

22 LET A(2) = 79 

23 LET A(3) = 71 

24 FOR N = 0 TO 3 

25 PRINT A(N) ; 

26 NEXT N 

30 CHANGE A TO A$ 

40 PRINT A$ 

50 END 
RUN 

3 68 79 71 

DOG 
READY 

In example one, the character string 
“DOG” was converted to its numeric 
values which were stored in subscripts 
1 , 2 and 3 of list A. The length of the 
string was stored in A(0). In example 
two, the numeric values stored in sub- 
scripts 1 , 2, and 3 of list A were con- 
verted back to their equivalent ASCII 
characters. (A(0) was not converted.) 

To run these programs (or similar 
ones) on your PET 200 1 , make the fol- 
lowing changes by removing line 30 
from both programs and inserting these 
routines: 

25 REM * SUBSTITUTION 

ROUTINE FOR 

26 REM CHANGE A$ TO A 

27 LET I = LEN (A$) 

28 LET A(0) = I 

29 FOR J = 1 TO I 

30 LET B$ = MID$ (A$ , J, 1 ) 

31 LET A(J) = VAL (B$) 

32 NEXT J 



27 REM * SUBSTITUTION 

ROUTINE FOR 

28 REM CHANGE A TO A$ 

29 FOR J = 1 TO A(0) 

30 LET I = A(J) 

31 LET B$(J) = STR$ (I) 

32 LET A$ = B$ (J-l) + B$(J) 

33 NEXT J 

Bob Connors 
Columbia, SC 



PROM Pen Pal 

Dear Editors: 

I would like to correspond with 
anyone who has built a microsystem 
from scratch, using pre-etched boards 
and self-programmed PROMs. I'd also 
like information on manual program- 
ming of PROMs. 

In return, 1 will supply answers to 
anyone having questions about a BA- 
SIC or RPG II program. Also, I have 
formal training and experience in ac- 
counting and can be of assistance in 
that area. 

Bruce Showalter 
857 Cedar 
Abilene, TX 79601 

Copyrighting 

Programs 

Dear Editors: 

Many published programs contain a 
copyright REM statement. What are the 
procedures necessary in order to copy- 
right a program for personal use, for 
publishing, or for selling? What are the 
costs involved? 

William J. Beyda 
Rockville Centre, NY 

He ^ 

Dear Editors: 

l have enjoyed many of the articles 
in Personal Computing but I think that 
an excellent topic has been neglected. I 
refer to the question of law and ethics 
with regard to the handling of software 
and specifically the question of plagia- 
rism . 

What does the law say about plagia- 
rism and what are the ethical responsi- 
bilities of software users, including hob- 
byists, businessmen who are end users, 
systems designers and software produ- 
cers? 

At what point is copying socially ac- 
ceptable and when do we cross over the 
line into the reprehensible? Obviously, 
the hobbyist can copy a program listing 
from Personal Computing and put it in 
his computer. Furthermore, he can save 
it on a cassette to use again. (After all, 
if you didn’t want it copied you 
wouldn’t have put it in the book.) But 



is the hobbyist guilty of anything if he 
makes another copy for his friend down 
the street and gives it to him? What if 
he sells it to him? What if the original 
published program was written in Hew- 
lett-Packard BASIC and the hobbyist 
copies it for a TRS-80 so that extensive 
revision is necessary? 

Say you are an end user. Can you 
copy a program from a book and use it 
in your business? Can you copy it 30 
times for a multibranch organization? 
Can you or should you copy a tape 
from a licensed distributor of software 
and use it in a multibranch operation? 

What if you run a programming ser- 
vice? You use the book, but change the 
statements to create a different format 
in the printout. Is this okay? If not, 
what would it take to make it all right? 
Would presenting your customer with 
another copy of the same book square 
things or must the penance be deeper? 

Obviously software companies take 
the matter seriously because most of 
the software companies have a licensing 
agreement for you to sign before you 
make a purchase. But what legally is the 
situation? And perhaps even more im- 
portant, what is the situation ethically? 
Most of the violations would cause tri- 
vial losses on an individual basis but 
overall could deny an innovator the 
fruits of his brainstorm. In the long 
run, this would not benefit the hobby. 

I wish someone would write an ar- 
ticle on this subject to let us all know 
where we stand. 

James H. Sheats 
East Point, GA 

Editor's note: Any article , including 
programs , art, and so forth , which is 
submitted to a magazine is copyrighted 
upon publication , sparing the author 
that task. All programs , therefore , 
appearing in Personal Computing are 
protected by copyright law. They are 
meant to be used by the reader for 
his or her own personal interests. How- 
ever ; copyright law forbids reselling 
someone else ’s property for profit 
without prior permission from the 
copyright holder. The law also pro- 
hibits rewriting a copyrighted article 
into another language for resale. It 
would be wise to consult a lawyer 
before marketing a product which 
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resembles a similar product already 
on the market. 

The routine for obtaining a copy- 
right to an unpublished work is fairly 
simple. Write to the Copyright Office , 
Library of Congress , Washington , 

D. C. 20559 and request application 
form TX. When the application for 
copyright is received , fill it out , en- 
close one unpublished copy of your 
material together with $10 and send 
it in. That's all there is to it. Answers 
to further questions regarding copy- 
right, including most recent revisions, 
will be found in the pamphlet which 
the Copyright Office will also send to 
you. 

Praise for PC 

Dear Editors: 

I have just read (and re-read) your 
March 1978 issue, which 1 purchased 
off the newsstand. Your magazine is 
very informative and useful for novices 
like me. This was my first computer 
magazine, and I found several articles 
to be “readable” and informative, in- 
cluding, “Computer Languages: Tools 
of the Trade”, “Diving into Computer 
Advertising”, “Facts on Floppies”, and 
your department article, “Future Com- 
puting”. 

Fred J. Quinn, Jr. 

Waterford, Ml 

Pet and 
PC Delivery 

Editors: 

Ref. “Pet Dealings” PC Feedback 
May ’78. 

PET order vs. delivery 
3-1 5-78 LD Telcon Ft. Worth, TX to 
Commodore Palo Alto, CA 
requesting PET brochure 
3-20-78 Brochure received in mail 
3-21-78 $795 check mailed for one 
PET 2001-8 

3-23-78 Commodore typed invoice 
3-24-78 Commodore typed invoice 

3- 27-78 Copy of invoice received in 

mail 

4- 6-78 Commodore shipped one 

PET 

CIRCLE 8 ► 
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4-12-78 UPS delivered to Ft. Worth 

home PET 2001-8 SN0013739 
Elpased time = 22 days 

Personal Computing magazine order 
vs. delivery 

3-25-78 $14 check mailed to PC for 1 
year subscription 



5-11-78 May issue — 1st magazine of 
subscription received 
Elapsed time = 47 days 
Moral: “Software takes twice as long as 
hardware.” 

John R. Massie 
Forth Worth, TX 
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VIDEO 
TERMINAL 



Now, a completely self-contained video terminal card for less than SI 50.00. 
Requires only an ASCII Keyboard and TV set to become a complete interactive 
terminal for connection to your computers serial 10 port. Two units available, 
common features are: single 5V supply, crystal controlled sync and baud rates 
(to 9600 baud), computer and keyboard operated cursor control, parity error 
and control, power on initialization, forward spaces, line feed, rev. line feeds, 
home, return cursor, and clear to end of line. Power requirements are 5V at 
900ma, output std. IV p-p video and serial TTL level data. 



Features: 

Display 

Characters 

Baud Rates 
Controls 

Price (kit) 



TH3216 

32 characters 
by 16 lines 
2 pages 

Upper case ASCII 

300-9600 

Read to/from 
memory 

$149.95 



TH6416 

64 characters 
by 16 lines 
scrolling 

Upper/lower case 
optional 

110-9600 

Scroll up or 
down 

$189.95 



Above prices include all 1C sockets 
OPTIONS: 

Power supply (mounts on board) $14.95 

Video/RF Modulator, VD-1 6.95 

Lowercase option (TH6416only) 14.95 

Assembled, tested units, add 60.00 




SiEEK1E\ 

"TH 6416 shown above” 



Frequency Counter 
* 89.95 KIT 




You v# requested it, and now U s here' The CT-50 Fre- 
quency Counter Kit nas more features than counters selling 
for twice the price Measuring frequency is now as easy as 
pushing a button, the CT-50 will automatically place the 
decimal point in all modes, giving you quick, reliable read- 
ings Want to use the CT-50 mobile 1 No problem, it runs 
equally as well on 12 VDC as it does on 110 VAC Want 
super accuracy 1 The CT-50 uses the popular TV color burst 
•req of 3 579545 MHz tor time base Tap off a color TV with 
our adapter and get ultra accuracy — 001 ppml The CT-50 
offers professional quality at the unheard ol price of $89 95 
Order yours today 1 



PRICES 



SPECIFICATIONS 

Sensitivity less than 25MV 
Frequency range 5Hz to 60MHz . typical y 65MHz 
Gate time 1 second. 1 10 second with automatic decimal 
point positioning on both direct and prescole 
Display 8 digit red LED 4 height 
Accuracy 2 ppm. 001 ppm with TV time base 1 
input BNC 1 meg ohm direct. 50 ohm with presca'e option 
Power 110 VAC 5 watts or 12 VDC Amo 
Size Appro* 6" x 4*2'. high quality aluminum case 



CT-50, 60MHz Counter Kit $89.95 

CT-50WT, 60 MHz counter, wired and tested $159.95 

CT-600, 600 MHz prescaler option for CT-50, add . . $29.95 



VIDEO TO RF 
MODULATOR 



Convert any TV set to a 
video monitor. Super stable 
circuit is glitch-free, tunable 
over channels 4-6. Runs on 
5-1 5V. Recommended by 
many computer manufactur- 
ers. Std. video input, Com- 
plete kit, VD-1 S6.95 



741 OP AMP 
MINI DIP 10/S2.00 



LINEAR 


REGS 


TRANSISTORS 


555 


.50 


309K 


.99 


NPN 2N3904 type 


10/51.00 


556 


.75 


340K-12 


.99 


PNP 2N3906 type 


10/S1.00 


566 


1.49 


7805 


.99 


NPN Power Tab 40W 


3/S1.00 


567 


1.49 


7812 


.99 


PNP Power Tab 40W 


3/51.00 


324 


1 49 


7815 


99 


FET MPF-102 type 


3,52.00 


1458 


.49 


78MG 


1.50 


UJT 2N2646 type 


3/52.00 


380 


1 49 


723 


.49 


2N3055 NPN Power 


75 



RS232/TTL 
TTL/RS232 
Converter kit 
Complete kit S7.95 





1C SOCKETS 




8 pm 


low profile 


5/SI. 00 


14 pin 


low profile 


5/S 1.00 


16 pin 


low profile 


5/SI .00 


40 pin 


low profile 


2/SI .00 


14 pin 


wire wrap 


3/SI .00 



rsnsa^j alSBliEiiss 

BOX 4072P ROCHESTER, NY 14610 (716) 271-6487 




'.Satisfaction guar an 
or monoy refund- 
ed Ordart uhdor $10 



MINI-KITS 



FM WIRELESS MIKE KIT 

Transmit up to 300' to any FM 
radio. Sensitive mike input re- 
quires dynamic, crystal or ceram- 
ic mike. Runs on 3 to 9 volts. 
FM-1 $2.95 



TONE DECODER KIT 

A complota tone decoder on a single PC 
Board Features: 400 to 5000 Mz aOiustable 
frequency range, voltage regulation 567 1C 
touch -one decod n». tone b -rst 
detection. FSK demcd. signaling and many 



Complete Kit, TO-1 $4.96 



LED 

BLINKY KIT 

A great attention get- 
ter which alternately 
Hashes 2 |umbo LEDs 
Use for n erne badges, 
buttons or warning 
type panel lights. 

Complete Kit. BL-1 $2.95 



*r 



SUPER-SNOOP AMPLIFIER 

A super-sensitive amplifier which will pick 
up a pin drop at 15 feel 1 Great lor monitoring 
baby's room or as a general purpose test 
amplifier Full 2 watts of output, runs on 6 to 
1 2 volts, uses any type of mike Requires 8-45 
ohm speaker 

Complete Kit. BN-9 $4.96 



MUSIC LIGHTS KIT 

See music come alive' 3 different lights 
flicker with music of voice One light lor 
tows, one for the mid-range and one lor the 
highs Each channel individually ad|uslable. 
and drives up to 300 watts Great tor parlies, 
band music, nite clubs and more 
Complete Kit, ML-1 $7.96 



SIREN KIT 

Produces upward and downwWd wail char- 
instic of police siren 200mw audio out-, 
runs on 3-9 volts, uses 8-45 ohm 



Comolate Kit, SM 3 $2.91 



POWER SUPPLY KIT 



. 1 amp 50mv toad regulation, good 

filtering and small size Kit less transformers 
Requires 6-8V as i amp and 18 to 30VCT 

Complete Kit, PS r 3LT. $6.96 
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FEEDBACK 



Editor's note : Your check arrived after 
subscriptions for the April issue were 
sent to the circulation department ’s 
computer. Your subscription was there- 
fore entered beginning with the May is- 
sue. We require a maximum of two 
months for processing, as do most 
monthly magazines , so we ’re happy 



when a new subscriber receives his first 

issue in just 47 days. 

Music Encore 

Dear Editor: 

My thanks to Linda M. Schreiber for 
her music transposer article (May PC). 



\ 

PME-l improves 
your PET 3 ways 



Now an expansion 
memory board for 
your PET 




16K ($550) 
24K ($650) 
32K ($750) 

• Mounts easily inside your 
PET chassis 

• Uses your PET's transformer 
without degradation of your 
system 

• Full 6 month limited 
warranty 

• Full manual with graphic 

display memory test 
that shows chip 
layout 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 



For a complete spec sheet write: 

COMPUTER MART SYSTEMS 




13 East 30th Street 

New York, New York 10016 

212-686-7923 



PET is a registered TM of 
Commodore Business Machines, Inc. 



V 




2-4 weeks delivery 

J 
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I can put her program into my FSMU- 
SIC which plays tunes from the DATA 
statements. 1 have a BASIC compiler 
written for the PET that sets up the 
output interface to generate tones of 
crystal-controlled precision with mid- 
dle A at exactly 400 Hz. It will only go 
down to B below middle C, but up off 
the piano keyboard. My data state- 
ments look like “400 DATA C#, 2, B, 
2, C#, 2” where the number is the 
length of the note - 1 for 1/8 note, 2 
for 1/4, 3 for dotted 1/4, and so forth. 
My present compiler goes from B0to 
Gl# where B0is below middle C and 
Glis above middle G. All accidentals 
are written as sharps. 

Frank Alexander 
Swarthmore, PA 

Talking PET 

Dear Editors: 

We have finally made our PET speak 
(in print) using a Diablo daisy wheel 
printer interfaced with Dick Rosner’s 
PET ADA from Connecticut Micro 
Computer, Brookfield, CT. 

The device converts IEEE 488 out- 
put to RS232 and works very well. 

Our initial start up didn’t work because 
two pins on the Diablo (6 & 4) must be 
jumped. We also had trouble with tab- 
bing, line feed, form feeds, etc. Diablo 
uses ESC and a character to perform 
these functions. To accomplish tabbing, 
use Print #5, CHR$(27); CHR$(09); 
CHR$(B) where B is the variable posi- 
tion on the page and CHR$(27) is ESC 
in decimal form and CHR$(09) is HT 
on horizontal tab. This sequence causes 
an absolute tab to the horizontal posi- 
tion on the line. By using both absolute 
vertical and horizontal tabbing, the 
print position can be quickly located 
anywhere on the page. The key to the 
typewriter control is to use CHR$ and 
decimal equivalent of the keytop se- 
quence. Similar statements cause the 
Diablo to print in Red, Black, Sound 
Bell, Carriage Return, etc. We scratched 
our heads ’til a call to Connecticut Mi- 
cro Computer put us on track. 

Although the PET ADA may be a 
bit expensive at $169 for a complete 
unit including case and power supply 
(stripped for $98), it is our first usable 
short cut to print on a quality printer. 
Bueck/Jenkins 
Rocky Mount, NC 





What you should know 
about the Seals Retail Program. 




The performance packed family of Seals products featuring (lower left to right) BBUC, 4KROM, 8KSC, 1 6KSC, (middle left 
to right) 68EXT large and small, 68WWC, 68KSC, 88WWC, 88EXT (top) PUP-1 computer. 



At Seals Electronics we believe in specialization. 
We concentrate on manufacturing a reliable lineof 
microcomputer products so that you, the retailer, 
can concentrate on sales. 

When you are a Seals dealer you can depend on 
Seals for: 

• Dependable, quality hardware with an 
industry wide reputation for excellent per- 
formance. 

• A marketing program designed to support 
you at the point-of-sale. 

• Price margins that give you the best pos- 
sible advantage and recognize that you 
need profits to operate. 

• A staff of marketing and technical special- 
ists who are interested in you and your 
business. 

The people at Seals have been in the microcom- 
puter business for a long time. We know that the 
computer retailer needs and deserves the very best 
possible support from a manufacturer. We arecon- 
stantly on the alert to improve our retail program. 
Seals works with you to increase your sales 
and assure you satisfied customers. We don't ask 
that you be a manufacturer (all our products are 
available assembled and tested) and we know you 
don't want us to be a retailer. 



The 1977 Computer Store Survey published by 
Image Resources gave Seals Electronics consis- 
tently high ratings in the areas of product image, 
value to customers (product reliability and docu- 
mentation), and dealer interface with manufac- 
turers. 

We are proud of our record with retailers and are 
working hard to improve our position in the indus- 
try. We would like to work with you. 

For current literature on the Seals microcomputer 
product line and/or more information on our retail 
program, call or write our Marketing Department, 
Seals Electronics, 10728 Dutchtown Road, 
Concord, TN 37922, (61 5) 966-8771 . 

Dealer support is more than just words to us. 

SEALS ELECTRONICS 

INCORPORATED 
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CALL 1-(803)-771-7824 TO ORDER OR WRITE 

BYTE SHOP. # 32 



1 1920 Blossom St. Columbia, S. C. 29205 1 



We’ve Undergone a 
“Moving Experience” 

South Carolina's Byte Shop has 
moved to a new location. We have a new store, 
with three times the floor space • 

Our "moving experience" was 
undertaken with our customers in mind— because 
now we'll be able to offer: 

■a large new showroom 
■expanded service staff and facilities 
■new product lines 

■a large "browsing library" of technical 
periodicals and publications. 

■UPS shipping, 5 days a week 

But with these new services, well 
continue to offer our same old personal attention 
to every order, regardless of size. And we'll still be 
putting our show on the road with our DATA BUS for 
field demonstrations of "preferred lines" of 
equipment. . 



SOL 20’s 

Demo System - including SOL 20, 16K, T.V., and 
cassette— works fine but has a few scratches . . $1995. 

SOL 20 Kits at OLD Prices: SOL 20/1 6K $1550. 

or $1150. without memory (only 3 left). 

Free PT Cassette Software with system purchase! 

That's right, we will give away $100. worth of software 
with each assembled system purchased while our 
cassette software overstock lasts. 



APPLE II 

16K APPLE DEMO SYSTEM (minor scratches) . $1050. 



New 16K Apple II $1195. 

Apple Disk $495. 



(guaranteed price through 7/31/78) 



Now that you've gotten a glimpse of what a computer can 
do — trade in yourTRS 80 or PET on a Cromemco, Poly 88, or SOL 
20. Move up to Fortran and Cobol. Fora limited time we will allow 
the full purchase price of a basic TRS 80 or Pet when purchasing 
a complete Cromemco, Poly 88, or SOL 20 system. 

POLY 88’s 

-1 System 16 Demo (some scratches) including Hitachi T.V. with 



Pickies and Trout Mod, and Cassette $1650. 

— 1 System 8813 one drive (walnut cabinet damaged and older 
style keyboard $2499. 

—4 System 16’s - new but have older style keyboards . . $1850. 
—4 8813 Upgrades @ ($1250 if purchased with the above system 16's) • • • $1450. 

-5 VTI 64 Video Cards $195. 



In addition to our move, another 
signal event is that the Columbia Byte Shop will 
soon be celebrating its second birthday. In the 
small computer business, that means we've been 
in business longer than about 80% of our 
competitors in the world. Our experience in sales 
and service is still our greatest asset— and yours, 
when you need help sorting through the myriad 
claims of dozens of equipment manufacturers. 

One final benefit of our recent 
move is that we are offering our customers a 
special sale price on demos, used items, and 
scratched or damaged items. Also included in 
this sale are several old items we want to "move" 
at a special price, as we fill our new showrpom 
with new equipment. 



GREEN CRT FILTERS - low reflectance surface with tint 
to produce the appearance of "Green Phosphor" are 
available for 9 and 12 inch monitors . . $14.95 



SPECIAL 

Apple II (16K), G.E. Color T.V. (10" diagonal), G.E. 
Cassette Recorder, and MAR. Super Mod II. This is a 
complete color graphic system — plug it in and RUN . 



SUPER 

SYSTEM 
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PC on the air 

A television first — a casting call 
for robots! Personal Computing 
magazine is going on the tube and 
to host its new television series 
on how to use small computers in 
the home for fun and profit, the 
magazine is auditioning mechani- 
cal men and women. 

Program producer Norm Blu- 
menthal, who has tentatively set 
the show title as “Computer Base”, 
said, “There are about 2500 ro- 
bots presently engaged in produc- 
tive or entertainment jobs around 
the country, and they are all eli- 
gible to audition.” 

According to Blumenthal, se- 
lection will be made on the basis 
of a variety of factors with points 
awarded for such traits as intelli- 
gence, attractiveness, personality, 
poise, tonal quality of voice and 
quickness of wit. No insensitive 
robot-like robots need apply. 

The program is scheduled to 
go on the air with nationwide 
syndication in the Fall. A noted 
personality will co-host with the 
robot. 

“Computer Base” will show 
viewers how to get the most out 
of their home and business com- 
puters, combining the elements 
of a variety show, TV game show, 
instruction seminar and network 
sports show as it demonstrates 
the capabilities and applications 
of small business and home com- 
puters. Articles appearing in PC 
will be adapted to television for- 
mat for the show. 

Blumenthal is a former execu- 
tive producer at NBC, who for fif- 
teen years had total responsibility 
for “Concentration”, tele- 
vision's longest continually run- 
ning daily game show. Blumen- 
thal said, “We will teach the au- 
dience how to make money, how 
to make merry and how to make 
music.” 

Each program will have a seg- 



ment devoted to “The Lemonade 
Stand”, illustrating how enterpris- 
ing individuals from pre-teenagers 
to senior citizens can use their 
microcomputers to conduct small 
businesses. 

“Viewers will also be informed 
on how to program computers to 
compose songs, poetry, short sto- 
ries and even novels. They will 
learn how to produce effortless 
gourmet meals and how to use a 
computer to perform hundreds of 
otherwise time-consuming house- 
hold chores,” Blumenthal said. 




Robot host and guest personali- 
ties will vie with viewers in a vari- 
ety of game contests on both an 
individual and team basis. Audi- 
ences may climb in the electronic 
ring against a computerized Mu- 
hammad AM, serve aces in the 
center court at Forest Hills 
against a Jimmy Conners or even 
match quarterbacking wits against 
a Roger Staubach in a mythical 
television “Futurebowl”. 

“In addition to providing ex- 
citement, entertainment and edu- 
cation, we will help eliminate 
much of the fear that the general 



public has about the mechanistic, 
impersonal character of computers 
by demonstrating that, despite 
their wondrous microsecond per- 
formances, computers can only 
respond to the manipulative 
power of man. What goes in is 
still what comes out,” observed 
George Pal ken, President of Ben- 
will Publishing Company, which 
publishes Personal Computing. 

If you have a robot you'd like 
to audition for the co-host spot, 
contact Bob Berman, Personal 
Computing, 1050 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, MA 02215, or call 
(617) 965-2608 or (617) 965- 
4400. 



Hit me - for a fee 

A new coin-operated electronic 
game computerized to play black- 
jack has been introduced by Com- 
puter Kinetics of Westlake Village, 
California. Called Vega 21, this 
non-video machine contains a mi- 
croprocessor programmed to count, 
calculate, duplicate real odds and 
monitor the progress of the game 
via a display screen. 

Vega 21 acts as dealer and score- 
keeper. An instruction plate shows 
how many points credit and how 
many hands are allotted for each 
coin inserted. The game continues 
until the player runs out of credit 
points or has used up the allotted 
hands. 

The machine allows splitting of 
pairs, doubling down and insures 
dealer aces. 

It is programmed to test itself 
to make sure it is functioning pro- 
perly. Any problem will show up 
on the message screen. There is a 
single door on the back panel that 
provides access to the coin vault. 
Servicing of any internal machine 
part can be accomplished from the 
top. Overall size of the unit is ap- 
proximately 17 inches deep, 17 
inches wide and 11 inches high. It 
weighs 20 pounds. 



Illustration by Casscrine Toussaint 
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Noise pollution solution 



A jumbo jet loaded with passen- 
gers bound for New York speeds 
down the runway at Honolulu In- 
ternational Airport, engines at full 
thrust. At the same time, sensitive 
microphones near the runway be- 
gin monitoring the engine noise, 
and a computer inside the airport 
control tower starts recording the 
decibel levels at half-second inter- 
vals. 

As the plane gains altitude, mi- 
crophones — at the state capitol, 
Diamond Head crater, and 15 other 
locations — continue to monitor 
the plane's noise “footprint". 

In this particular instance, all lo- 
cations register no excessive noise 
from the big jet. 

Phone lines link the remote mi- 
crophones with the airport com- 
puter. Two lines extend from each 
microphone, (atop 20-foot-high 
wooden utility poles) one is for 
continuous data transmission, the 
other for checking noise sources 
and acting as a back-up. 



Honolulu's aircraft-noise analy- 
sis program, a $200,000 project 
underwritten by the Hawaii State 
Department of Transportation also 
compiles information on aircraft 
flight patterns, wind conditions 
and time — all the data necessary 
for complete analysis of factors 
that produce excessive noise. 

While the noise abatement sys- 
tem captures all kinds of sounds, 
from barking dogs to raucous My- 
nah birds, the computer is pro- 
grammed to ignore these unrela- 
ted sounds and only pick up those 
from aircraft. 

In addition, daily average noise 
levels at each site are calculated 
and periodically printed by the 
computer, so long term trends can 
be identified and noise reduction 
goals verified. 

Unlike other airports where air- 
lines are fined for causing exces- 
sive noise, Hawaii’s system is not 
intended for regulatory use. Air- 
port officials regulate flight pat- 



terns because Hawaiian citizens 
are far more vulnerable to air- 
craft noise than their mainland 
counterparts due to the unique 
year-round open window climate. 
However, the state does provide 
the airlines with data on specific 
flights that exceed acceptable noise 
levels. 

So you can let your Mynah 
squawk all it wants, but keep your 
Lear jet down to a dull roar. 



I’ll put you on hold 

A telephone with built-in micro- 
processor and an eight-digit nu- 
meric display has been introduced 
by Rolm Corporation. 

Called the ETS 100, the unit can 
replace multiple-key business tele- 
phones and costs about the same 
as many conventional key tele- 
phones. It is designed to be used 
with the ROLM CBX computer- 
ized business telephone system. 

ETS 100 reduces costs by dis- 
playing elapsed time on toll phone 
calls and speeding up function 
changes on extensions. Messages 
can be left electronically on ano- 
ther person's phone — for exam- 
ple, “call 1234". 

New lines can be added to an 
existing unit, extension numbers 
changed and functions modified by 
typing instructions on a computer 
terminal connected to a ROLM 
CBX, with no change in hardware 
required. 

Because both the unit and the 
system are computer-based, new 
features and down-stream capa- 
bilities can be added without re- 
quiring new hardware. In addi- 
tion, function buttons on each in- 
strument can be customized, ex- 
tension numbers switched around 
and telephones restricted to inter- 
nal or local calls only, all by a ser- 
vice person using the maintenance 
teleprinter. 

Other features, include "group 
pick up", allowing secretaries to 
answer any ringing extension, an 
automatic connection to the ring- 
ing line by lifting the receiver, a 
“voice call" feature permitting the 
basic ETS to function as an inter- 
com, and “speed dialing" — calling 
commonly used numbers by-de- 
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pressing two or three buttons. 

The eight-digit LED display in- 
dicates “call me” messages, the ex- 
tension number which is calling 
you, a call is waiting, the call was 
forwarded from a busy extension, 
the phone has been put on “do not 
disturb”, the number dialed, time 
since call began, and the time of 
day. 

Account codes can be entered 
without interfering with a conver- 
sation because the ETS uses di- 
rect digital instead of the conven- 
tional analog tone for dialing. 

ETS contains 2000 words of 
programmable read-only memory 
and 256 words of random access 
memory. It measures 9-1/4 in- 
ches wide, 9-1/2 inches deep and 
5-1/2 inches high and has 32 
buttons — 12 for key-pad (dial- 
ing), 16 for features, 3 lines, and a 
hold. 

Corporation officials say the in- 
strument is the precursor of a desk 
telephone which will perform such 
functions as data entry and retriev- 
al, interfacing to work processing 
devices, electronic mail transmis- 
sion and even credit card verifica- 
tion. 

Additional information can be 
obtained from Rolm Corporation, 
4900 Old Ironsides Drive, Santa 
Clara, California 95050. 



Orient Express 

Want to know what’s happening, 
computerwise, in Singapore, 

Hong Kong or China? Try the 
Asian Computer Yearbook. 

This one-volume, 200-page 
reference contains country-by- 
country data on the state of com- 
puter arts in Asia. Over 1000 di- 
rectory listings cover Singapore, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand, 
Indonesia and Hong Kong. A spe- 
cial report details China’s home 
computer industry, while another 
report gives technical information 
on a computerized betting system 
at a Hong Kong horse racing track. 

For more information, contact 
Asian Computer Yearbook , Com- 
puter Publications Ltd., Seabird 
House, 7th Floor, 22 Wyndham 
Street, Central, Hong Kong. 



Computers and You 

To help take some of the mystery 
out of computers, Canada Sys- 
tems Group developed a course 
called “Computers and You’’. 
Designed for non-computerists 
whose work brings them in con- 
tact with computers, the course 
teaches basic knowledge of com- 
puters and data processing. 

In one and a half days, the 
course provides an overview of 
data processing so that students 
can work more effectively with 
computer people. The roles of 
professional computerists such as 
operators, programmers and ana- 
lysts are discussed, with emphasis 
on the importance of the close 
interface between users and data 



processing personnel. 

Students learn terminology 
and come into close contact with 
actual hardware, storage media 
and working documents used by 
computer people. Other course 
segments discuss common busi- 
ness systems — retail sales, credit 
card processing, check processing 
and bank statement production. 

According to Canada Systems 
Group, the course “creates a good 
business and personal attitude to- 
wards computers to help students 
perform more comfortably and 
productively in a data processing 
environment.’’ 

For more information, contact 
Registrar, Canada Systems Group 
Education Centre, 2599 Speak- 
man Drive, Mississauga, Ontario 
L5K 1B1, (416) 822-5200. 
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Computer wins Skating Fans 



A competitor’s split-second timing 
can make the difference between 
winning or losing a figure skating 
event. Similarly, timing in the 
scoring process can make the dif- 
ference between winning or losing 
audience interest in figure skating 
as a sport. 

Now, thanks to A.L. Beard of 
Honeywell, scoring can be pro- 
grammed, which speeds up the 
event considerably. Before compu- 
terization of the scoring process, 



it took up to an hour to calculate 
championship standings. The pub- 
lic tended to lose interest during 
the interim. 

Since 1972, when the U.S. Fig- 
ure Skating Association began test- 
ing the computerized scoring sys- 
tem in parallel with manual meth- 
ods, Honeywell has donated com- 
puter time to run the programs. 

Scoring of figure skating events 
is more complex than the high/low 
discard and average system of gym- 
nastics and diving. Each event is de- 
cided by a panel of judges, typi- 
cally seven or nine. Each judge 
evaluates the skater independently 
and grades the performance on a 
scale of 0 to 6 in one-tenth in- 
crements. The highest mark goes 



to the best skater in the event. 

In free skating and free dance 
events, two marks are awarded to 
each skater or couple from each 
judge, one for technical merit (dif- 
ficulty, variety, cleaness and sure- 
ness), the other for composition 
and style (harmonious composi- 
tion, conformity to the music 
utilization of space, originality). 
Compulsory figures and most com- 
pulsory dances are scored with only 
one mark. 



The judging system is supported 
by a scoring system carefully de- 
signed to find a consensus among 
the judges and minimize the effects 
of judges inconsistent with the ma- 
jority. 

The computational part of the 
scoring process is handled by a 
group of skating association volun- 
teers who are designated account- 
ants. Two of them operate the 
two rink-side terminals that con- 
nect by a telephone line to two 
Honeywell computers on a time- 
sharing basis. 

Results are printed on the ter- 
minals about 30 seconds after all 
the data is entered. Results must 
then be certified by the chief ac- 
countant and referee, signed, pho- 



to-copied and distributed. The en- 
tire process takes 5 to 10 minutes. 

Final results are most impor- 
tant, but the value of a compu- 
terized scoring system is most ap- 
parent in. the posting of interme- 
diate standings, something not 
available in pre-computer days. 

According to Beard, the spirit 
of competition among the skaters 
is increased by the availability of 
intermediate standings. 

Before computerization, no 
official standings were available 
throughout the 3-1/2 hours it took 
to complete a round. The judges' 
marks were available for each fig- 
ure, but marks are not standings. 
The skaters and the public wanted 
standings. 

The rink-side terminal oper- 
ators are familiar with skating but 
not with computers. The programs 
prompt the novice operator in skat- 
ing terminology and make all input 
and output parallel the previous 
manual formats as much as pos- 
sible. 

Processing for each champion- 
ship event involves event creation 
(entering names, numbers of 
judges, event type, etc.), multiple 
instances of marks entry and re- 
sults computation, and event wrap- 
up (final report, generation of 
specially-computed standings, etc.). 

The programs are written in 
FORTRAN. The operator di- 
rects the program by entering an 
event code (or file name) followed 
by a numeric command to the pro- 
gram. 

An operator's guide sheet lists 
all commands, a description of 
what they do and a two-digit num- 
ber for invoking a function. Com- 
mands are designated “functions” 
and their two-digit representations 
are called “function numbers.” 

Operators quickly memorize 
the more important function num- 
bers. The net effect of the design 
is that skating association people 
who are familiar with the scoring 
process but not with computers 
become terminal operators after 
a few hours. They learn how to 
direct the programs and get results 
even though the facilities they are 
directing are capable of many com- 
plex functions, Beard said. 
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Computer Myths 

Not all text books fall within the 
field of “stand-alone” books. 
Usually, the text is tied intrin- 
sically into the guided discussion 
of a teacher. One text-book that 
can stand alone, and can be read 
at leisure without benefit of a 
lecturer standing nearby, is Prof. 
Patrick Henry Winston’s Artifi- 
cial Intelligence. © 1977 by Addi- 
son-Wesley Publishing Co. Reading, 
MA. Director of M.I.T.’s Artifi- 
cial Intelligence Laboratories, 

Dr. Winston can be expected to 
treat the fascinating subject of 
artificial intelligence with expert 
scrutiny. He succeeds in making 
the subject one that intrigues 
anyone with any amount of 
interest in this field. Can a com- 
puter stand on its head on its 
own volition? Well, Dr. Winston 
points out that the machine is 
capable of doing many amazing 
things, though standing on its 
head is not mentioned. What he 
does mention are entrancing sub- 
jects such as “Computers Can 
Learn", “Computers Understand 
Simple English", and “The 
Simulated Psychiatrist". He 
closes the excellent treatise with 
a dialogue between the “proce- 
duralists" (knowledge about how 
to do things by programming is 
procedural) and the “declara- 
tivists" (who believe in storing 
facts in big data bases from which 
programs can be generated). 

DECLARATIVE: “No one 
taught you that to divide and 
understand is the key principle of 
science. I’ll suffer a bit with my 
way of keeping knowledge about 
processes because my way allows 
extensibility . . ." 

PROCEDURALIST : “Bah! 
You're right about dividing and 
understanding. Nearly decom- 
posable systems are the stuff the 
world is made of and I agree that 
the best way to approach most 
problems is by studying the 
pieces independently . . 

There are many interesting 
and attention-holding sections 
of Professor Winston's book. One 
such section is called “Myths 
about thinking": 



Myth: Computers Can Never . . . 

It hardly matters how the sen- 
tence is finished because the 
standard proof is as weak as it is 
inevitable. Stripped of obfusca- 
tion, it goes like this: “Compu- 
ters cannot . . ., because no one 
has thought of a way to make them 
. . The elusive qualities most 
frequently proposed by the 
critics of computer intelligence 
include learning, introspection, 
and aesthetic feeling, all of which 
suggest a certain unfamiliarity 
with the literature . . . 

Of course to believe in human 
superiority is a tradition. Once 
our earth was the center of the 
universe, now it is an undistin- 




guished planet. Once our creation 
was direct and divine, now some 
people believe it is the good luck 
of the primates. Once our intelli- 
gence was unchallenged, yet 
someday computers may laugh at 
us and wonder if biological infor- 
mation processors could be really 
smart. Beware of those who 
think it can never happen. Their 
ancestors hassled Galileo and ridi- 
culed Darwin. 

Myth: Computers Are Not Intelli- 
gent Because They Do not Write 
like Shakespeare, Compose like 
Beethoven, or Do Science like 
Newton 

Logic dictates that true demon- 



stration of computer intelligence 
need not hinge on producing 
superhuman computer perfor- 
mance. Otherwise we ordinary 
writers, musicians, and scientists 
would necessarily and painfully 
find ourselves among the unintel- 
ligent. 

Myth: Computers Can Do Only 
What They Are Programmed to Do 

Intelligent computers do not or- 
ganize themselves out of nothing, 
so in some uninteresting sense 
their abilities descend from 
human programmers. But it is 
equally true that humans are 
indebted to the genetic code. 
Somehow there must be enough 
innate information processing 
power to get beyond the thresh- 
hold above which learning from 
the environment takes place. 

Once humans bring computer 
intelligence up to this level, com- 
puters will no doubt augment 
their directly programmed gifts 
by the same means humans do: 
by being told, by reading, by 
asking questions, by doing experi- 
ments, and by being curious. 

Myth: Software Can Never Equal 
Brainware Because Transistors 
Are Different from Neurons 

. . .There is an argument against 
the idea that studying neurons 
can lead to much of an under- 
standing about intelligence. 
Understanding them beautifully 
and entirely can no more produce 
an understanding of intelligence 
than a complete understanding of 
transistors can yield insight into 
how a computer can understand 
scenes or respond to English. 
People cannot think if we pluck 
the neurons out of their brains; 
but if we study only neurons, we 
have only a slender chance of 
getting at intelligence. 

Still, some critics argue that 
computers cannot be intelligent 
because digital hardware made of 
silicon never do what brains made 
of neurons do. Their position is 
weakened by the hierarchy argu- 
ment and the lack of solid know- 
ledge about what the unthinkably 
tangled neuropil does. 

Continued on next page 



Illustration by Casserinc Toussaint 
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Myth: Probabilistic Machinery 
Causes Inspiration and Explains 
Free Will 

People love explanations. Even 
when something defies analysis, 
default explanations fill the void, 
allowing uncomfortable puzzles 
to be settled with a minimum of 
fuss. Many ancient Greeks sup- 
ported Socrates’ opinion that 
deep, inexplicable thoughts come 
from the gods. Today’s equivalent 
to those gods is the erratic, even 
probabilistic neuron. It is more 
likely that increased randomness 
of neural behavior is the problem 
of the epileptic and the drunk, 
not the advantage of the brilliant. 
Powerful computer intelligence 
will rest on description, represen- 
tation, problem solving, and other 
powerful ideas, not on disorder. 

Myth: Computers Can Never 
Appreciate Aesthetics 

It is argued that creative arts of 
various sorts never can be ap- 
proached scientifically. Beauty 
must be felt, it cannot be reduced 
to rules and rational thinking. 

Even the attempt eviscerates. 

Certainly some artists find it 
difficult to vocalize what they do, 
but this is not a proof that com- 
puters can never create or enjoy 
a painting, a play, or a symphony. 
Indeed smart computers will un- 
doubtedly find art a challenge 
since descriptions and interactions 
of descriptions must surely be 
central to understanding why any 
art form is interesting, moving, 
pleasing, disquieting, or new. 

In any event, if computers do 
get good at artistic craftsmanship, 
there may be some question 
about wherein the art lies. If a 
person writes a program capable 
of 10,000 string quartets a day, 
do those quartets constitute the 
art? Probably not. Oddly, but 
inevitably, the art will be in the 
program. 

Myth: Intelligence Can Never Be 
Understood 

Of all the myths, this is perhaps 
the nearest to truth, but for an 
unexpected reason. To be intelli- 
gent is to be mysterious. “How 
did he know that?’’ we say. As 
long as the origin of an idea is 



obscure, its invention seems pro- 
found, but as soon as the explana- 
tion surfaces, we wonder, “Why 
didn't I think of that, it’s trivial!’’ 
As soon as a process is dissected, 
studied, and grasped, the intelli- 
gence invariably seems to vanish. 

Much the same happens when 



programs are studied. Vintage 
performance becomes vin ordinaire 
once details are exposed and limi- 
tations are seen. Instead of em- 
bracing a system’s intelligence, 
study dilutes it. One must recog- 
nize this natural tendency 

— Harry Shersho w 



Computer Prodigy 



It took a 14-year-old to figure out 
a painless way to complete your 
tax forms. Eighth grader Ralph Lipe 
of McLean Middle School in Fort 
Worth, Texas, received top honors 
in a recent Science Fair competi- 
tion with a computer program for 
the 1040-A tax form. 

Using a Radio Shack TRS-80 Mi- 
crocomputer System, Ralph wrote 
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a program designed to guide a per- 
son step by step through the 1040- 
A tax form. It took him a total of 
60 hours to write and de-bug the 
program. The idea came from his 
mother, a certified public accoun- 
tant, who assisted him in setting 
up some of the equations for the 
tax questions. Ralph then conver- 
ted the information to BASIC lan- 
guage for programming the TRS-80 
microcomputer. 

Ralph’s project captured the 
first-place ribbon in the Math and 
Computers category and was cho- 
sen “Best of Fair’’ out of approxi- 
mately 200 entries in McLean Mid- 
dle School’s intramural science 
fair. At the Fort Worth Regional 
Science Fair, which hosted 460 en- 
tries from seventeen counties in 



North Texas, Ralph won a first 
place ribbon in the Math and Com- 
puters category, a first place ribbon 
from the Institute of Electrical Elec- 
tronics Engineers and placed “Third 
Best of Show” for the Junior High 
School division. 

Ralph, who someday hopes to 
run a computer for NASA, thinks 
computing is “almost like a sport 
that everyone can enjoy”. His own 
interest in computers developed 
last year when his father brought 
home a microcomputer. 

According to Ralph’s father, 
when Ralph first sat down at the 
microcomputer, he knew nothing 
about nhak.ing it operate. Within a 
few hours he’d taught himself to 
write a few simple programs using 
the instruction manual furnished 
with the system. 



TRS-80 Notes 

Just buy a TRS-80 and need some 
help with your programming? Or 
are you an experienced user who 
needs some advice or has some to 
offer? 

In either case, you may be in- 
terested in a nonprofit, no-adver- 
tising users' newsletter published 
for TRS-80 users. 

The newsletter, operating in- 
dependent of Radio Shack, will 
provide a medium for people to 
express opinions or offer ideas on 
programs, accessories and other 
publications. 

The editors also publish a 
word processing newsletter, as 
well as user notes for S-100 and 
S-50 buses. The user notes are 
$10 US ($18 US overseas) for 12 
issues; Word Processing is $12.95 
US ($20 US overseas) for 12 
issues; S-100 and S-50 publica- 
tions $5 ($10 overseas) for 6 
issues. Checks should be payable 
to Bookmakers, Box 158, San Luis 
Rey, CA 92068. 
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Tracing students with GEMS 



Over 7,000 grade-school students 
in Sandy, Utah, are now monitored 
by a Goal-based Educational Man- 
agement System for reading, math, 
English and science. The computer 
program, TRACER, helps trace 
student progress through the goals 
and objectives of the programs. 

The program provides a research 
base for principals, teachers and 
curriculum staff to examine the 
objectives of the GEMS program, 
the technical soundness of test 
items and instruction effectiveness. 

TRACER is based on the prin- 
ciples of mastery learning, which 
assumes that 80% of the students 
can learn what formerly only 20% 
were expected to learn. It helps 



teachers provide different instruc- 
tional strategies and learning times 
for each student. Independent 
learners can plan their own pro- 
grams of study. 

Using special computer cards, 
students and teachers report in- 
formation about student status, 
record answers to test questions 
and indicate any changes in a stu- 
dent’s program. The teacher re- 
ceives a printout with information 
about the test results, grouping, 
conferencing needs and any com- 
prehensive progress reports reques- 
ted. Teachers estimated that for a 
class of 25 students it would take 
over five hours to duplicate the re- 
cord keeping done by the system in 



less than 5 seconds. 

TRACER does not teach, but is 
a classroom aide which frees teach- 
ers from clerical work and allows 
them to spend more time with stu- 
dents. It gives teachers technolog- 
ical support without reducing their 
professional status. Most GEMS 
units have criterion-referenced tests 
which are scored by the program. 
However, the teacher can override 
the system at any time and make 
a subjective evaluation on a stu- 
dent's mastery of units. For units 
without referenced tests, the teach- 
er determines when mastery is 
achieved. 

TRACER is distributed by CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, Monterey, CA. It is 
also used in Anchorage, AK, Ri- 
verside, CA, and Pasadena, CA. 



Robot Turtle 

R2D2 it's not, but the Turtle, a 
small home robot invented by 
MIT Senior William D. Hillis, 
may be the next best thing. The 
Terrapin Turtle, a commercial 
home robot ready for sale, can 
walk, talk, blink, feel and draw, 
according to Hillis, who is affili- 
ated with MIT's Artificial Intelli- 
gence Laboratory which has used 
these robots in various projects. 
After producing a commercial 
version of the Turtle, he joined 
with David L. McClees, a senior 
at Harvard, to form Terrapin, 

Inc., to manufacture and sell 
Turtles to home computer 
hobbyists. 

The Turtle consists of a chas- 
sis topped by a hemispherical 
dome 3-1/2 inches in radius. It 
has two large wheels and can 
move six inches per second. By 
turning the wheels in opposite 
directions, the Turtle can be 
made to rotate in one spot. Other 
features include beeping its 
speaker and flashing its lights. 

The robot can “feel” by using 
its dome/shell as a touch sensor 
so that it “knows” when it bumps 
into an object. To draw, it lowers 
a pen from its chassis and moves. 
With these two capabilities, the 
Turtle can map rooms by entering 
them, bumping into the objects 
within them, and storing the con- 



figuration in computer memory. 
Then the Turtle can let down its 
pen and draw a rough represen- 
tation of the floor plans. 

There’s one catch, however. 

The Turtle needs a computer to 
provide directions. Both Hillis 
and McClees see the Turtle as a 
valuable addition to any home 
computer buff’s hardware. A kit 
will retail for $300. 

While the officers of Terrapin, 
Inc., think that Turtles will be 
popular on the home computer 
market, they hope that the educa- 



tional uses of the Turtle will not 
be overlooked. The Turtle can 
be used to teach simple geometry 
and computer programming con- 
cepts, they said. 

Hillis and McClees are hoping 
that the Turtle will help make 
computers seem like more than 
just nasty machines that make 
mistakes on bills which is how 
some people view them. 

High school classmates, Hillis 
and McClees said they wish Tur- 
tles had been around when they 
were learning about computers. 
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Heavenly HOST? 

An electronic HOST is taking 
care of reservations for the Bilt- 
more and Roosevelt hotels in 
New York City. The hotels — 
which together contain more 
than 1900 rooms — are using an 
automated hotel management 
system and two Centronics 306 



printers to facilitate day-to-day 
operations and to preregister 
guests who make their room re- 
servations by telephone. 

HOST — Hotel On-Line Sys- 
tem Technique — consists of a 
Century 201 computer and more 
than 50 CRT terminals. The print- 
ers enable hotel employees to per- 
form other functions more vital 
to the Hotel’s guests. 



The system becomes effective 
even before a prospective guest 
completes his telephone reserva- 
tion request. As soon as the 
desired arrival date and time are 
known, one of the seven reser- 
vation takers accesses the system 
to determine if a room is avail- 
able on that date. The answer ap- 
pears on a CRT screen located 
at the work station, which en- 
ables the employee either to 
confirm the reservation or, if a 
room is available only at the 
sister hotel, to recommend that 
the caller stay there. 

Nearly 2,000 rooms are avail- 
able to guests in two separate 
hotels on any given date, result- 
ing in a high percentage of caller 
accommodation. 

On the morning before the 
guest’s arrival, the printer gene- 
rates the registration card, con- 
taining name, address, type of 
room, rate and special instruc- 
tions, if any. This printout ap- 
pears on a three-part form, with 
copies going to the bell-hop, ac- 
counts receivable and the front 
desk with the guest's folio. 
Throughout the guest’s stay at 
the hotel, the computer monitors 
every expense — from bar bills to 
telephone calls to restaurant 
charges. At the end of the stay, 
a bill is computed by printer 
when the individual checks out. 

Another feature of the system 
is its recall capability. If a regis- 
tration card is lost or misplaced, 
the computer simply instructs 
the printer to recall that specific 
card, and it’s produced again. 

So if you're planning a trip to 
New York, consider staying with 
a congenial, if electronic, HOST. 



1802 User’s Group 

A COSMAC-1802 user’s group is 
forming for all 1802 users, includ- 
ing BASIC ELF, ELF-2, Super- 
ELF, VIP and UC-1800. Mem- 
bership is free. The group plans 
to provide correspondence, an ex- 
change of ideas and software and 
possibly the publication of a news 
newsletter. Write to Patrick Kelly, 
P.O. Box 7162, Los Angeles, CA 
90022 for more information. 



Space-age technology enables engineers to design faster, smaller 
computer circuits. This machine deposits a layer of conductive 
metal only 40 millionths of an inch thick on a wafer of silicon, 
just one step in circuit fabrication. Burroughs’ newest B 6800 
computers use memory circuits no bigger than an aspirin tablet. 
Yet, each circuit, or “chip”, contains a hundred times more 
components than a television set, provides over 16,000 micro- 
scopic positions for storing data and allows data to be read by 
the computer in only 300 billionths of a second. 
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CBT/TEBMINAL 

Fully Assembled And Tested ! ! ! 

1399 " 

Full 90 Day Warranty 



STANDARD • FORMAT DISPLAY 32 X 16 SWITCHABLE TO 64 X 16 

CCATIIDCC* • SCROLLING AND PAGING 
r t A 1 UK to: • 6802 MICROPROCESSOR CONTROLLER 

• RS232 I/O PORT 

• ALL POPULAR CRYSTAL STABI LIZED BAUD RATES 

• UPPER AND LOWER CASE 

• 32 ASCII CONTROL CHARACTER DECODING, 
OUTPUTS AVAILABLE TO USER 



OPTIONS* * numeric key pad including letters a to f $ 55. 

• MODEM-ACOUSTIC OR 4 WIRE S100. 

• 5 SLOT S100 BUS BACKPLANE INCLUDING HIGH 
CAPACITY POWER SUPPLY $155. 

• 16 COLOR DISPLAY $45. 

• CURRENT LOOP $10. 

• GREEK SYMBOLS $25. 

• 9" OR 15" SANYO B/W MONITOR IN METAL CASE 




Caldwell 
Computer 
Co. 



546 West Olney Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19120 
(215) 224-9133 

Sam Caldwell 



SEE US AT THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW 



CIRCLE 12 
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COMPUTING 
ON THE ROCKS 



BY SAM NEWHOUSE 



W hether you are planning a party for 100, a get-together 
for six, or an evening at home alone, this program will 
help you prepare your before-, during- and after-dinner 
drinks with the expertise and flourish of a bartender with 
20 years experience. 

Instructions for mixing everything from a Gold Cadillac 
to Russian Coffee as well as martinis and gimlets are at your 
fingertips. 

You can call up a drink by name, or just input the main 
ingredient you like to use and the program will list the avail- 
able choices. 

“Barkeep” supplies the recipes for your chosen drink 
along with the garnishes that should accompany it and what 
type bar glass you should serve the drink in. For the novice 
not familiar with the various bar glasses, the program will 
even print, on command, a picture of each. 

Finally, the program will print you a shopping list for 
the quantity of ingredients necessary to prepare the number 
of drinks you specify. All amounts are listed in ounces un- 
less otherwise noted. 

The program ends with a listing of common bar measure- 
ments — in case you forget a pony equals 1 .5 ounces and a 
jigger equals one ounce - or is it the other way around? 

Read on and Find out. 

Using the Program 

Specify any drink name the program knows, and its recipe 
will be displayed. Next, input how many of that drink you 
plan to serve. Tire necessary ingredients are added by the 



program to the sub-totals for each ingredient. 

Or, you can name a specific spirit or liqueur you want to 
use and the program will display all recipes that use that in- 
gredient. Again, you will be asked how many of each drink 
you want to serve, and the necessary quantity is added to 
the appropriate ingredient sub-totals. 

When you Finish choosing recipes, a “shopping list” will 
show how much of each ingredient you will need to make 
all the drinks you specified. 

Also included in the program is the proper glass, and its 
capacity, for serving a particular drink. 

This program was written using “read” and “data” state- 
ments in BASIC. No unusual BASIC commands are used. 
The interpreter used is MITS 3.4 Disk Extended BASIC. 
However, no disk or extended commands are used. 

Before explaining the structure and use of the “Barkeep 
program”, a review of the “read”, “data” and “restore” 
statements is in order. 





Photograph by Steve Krongard 
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BASIC contains something called a “data pointer”. The 
data pointer points to the next piece of data to be read if 
the program encounters a “read” statement. 

The “restore” statement sets the data pointer to the first 
data entry of the first “data” statement in the program. 

The first “read” statement takes the value of the first 
data entry and assigns it to the argument of the “read” 
statement. 

For example, the lines listed below would assign the 
data pointed to by the data pointer to AS. 

99 RESTORE 
100 READ A$ 

105 GO TO 100 
107 PRINT A$ 

110 DATA CAR, BOAT, PLANE, TRAIN 
The first time through the loop, AS would be assigned 
the value of “car”. The next time, AS would equal “boat”, 
and so on until the fifth loop, when no data would be left, 
some error message would be printed out, and the program 
would stop. 

Any program which uses data must check to be sure it 
has not run out of data in some manner. 

Generally, you can solve this problem by structuring 
your data in a fixed manner, and by using special data termi- 
nation values. For example: 

100 READ A$ 

110 IF AS = “END” THEN 200 
120 READ B 

130 PRINT “CAR - AS; “YEAR - B 
140 GOTO 100 

150 DATA THUNDERBIRD, 1965, GRAN TORINO, 1970, 
CADILLAC 
1969, END 
200 STOP 

In this segment, line 100 first inputs the name of the car; 
this “name” could be “end” if the data is all used up. This 
possibility is checked by Line 110. Line 120 reads the year 
the car was purchased from the data statement. 

Line 1 50 contains the actual data. This line illustrates the 
use of a data structure and a special data termination value. 

Note in the data statement the name of the car comes 
first followed by the year purchased. Then this pattern is re- 
peated until three cars have been described. Next, following 
these three data records is the special data termination val- 
ue, which 1 arbitrarily call “end”. 

The data in the Barkeep program consists of drink reci- 
pes, names of drinks and names of ingredients. Also in- 
cluded, but not handled in “data” statements, is information 
on glassware and bar measurements. 

Each recipe uses exactly the same data structure. Each 
recipe starts with its recipe number, which is only used in- 
ternally by the program. Its purpose is, basically, to save 
time. When you enter the name of a drink you want to 
make, that name is compared against the list of stored drink 
names to see if it’s valid. If the program finds the specified 
drink name in the list, then the program knows its recipe 
number, and can then retrieve its recipe. 



Following the recipe number is the recipe name. After 
the name is the number of ingredients in the drink. 

After the number of ingredients comes the quantity of 
each ingredient followed by its ingredient number. 

Then the recipe itself is listed, enclosed in quotes. (En- 
closing the recipe in quotes allows you to use any characters, 
including commas, in the body of the recipe.) 

Finally, each recipe ends with the data entry “end”. 

Also, the last data entry in the whole program is “end”. This 
second “end” is used to detect when all recipes have been 
read. 

Thus, the data structure of recipes: Recipe number, rec- 
ipe name, number of ingredients in recipe, quantity of first 
ingredient, ingredient #of first ingredient, quantity of sec- 
ond ingredient, ingredient #of second ingredient, . . . , rec- 
ipe, “end”. 

To add a recipe to the program, first check that all of its 
ingredients are included between Lines 11-75. If not, add 
the new ingredient(s) to the end of the list. 

For example, if you wanted to add applejack to the list 
of ingredients you would first add the following line: 

76 PRINT “APPLEJACK”, : RETURN 

Next, you would add a “76” to the end of the list of 
numbers in Line 3030. Finally, you would add “applejack” 
to the end of the list of ingredients in the data in Lines 
6900 - 6919. Also, you must adjust Lines 1006 and 6025 to 
reflect the total number of ingredients in the data in Lines 
6900-6919. 

To add a new recipe, assuming that all of its ingredients 
are in the list between Lines 11 - 75, use the preceding recipe 
data structure to construct data statements to put after the 
last recipe already included. At present, the next recipe 
would be put in a data statement after Line 8415. 

To calculate the ingredient number, count down from 
Line 1 1 starting at “1 ”. For example, curacao is ingredient 
1, coffee liqueur is ingredient 5, and creme de cassis is ingre- 
dient 10. 

Sample Run Notes 

In Sample Run 1 , 1 requested recipes for Bloody Marys and 
Daquiris. Then I requested recipes of drinks using gin. The 
computer responded with recipes for a Negroni and a Zaza. 
After I requested a drawing of a cocktail glass, I ended the 
program and received a complete list of ingredients needed 
to make the drinks I specified along with a chart of bar mea- 
surements. 

In Sample Run 2, 1 specified a drink name, “test”, not 
on the program’s list. The computer responded that the 
drink was unknown to it. Then I asked the program to list 
all drinks it knew. Next I specified tequilla as my ingredient 
of choice and was given recipes for Margheritas and Tequilla 
Sours. The run concluded with a shopping list and bar mea- 
surements chart. 

Sample Run 3 consists mainly of pictures of each of the 
nine glasses the program can print. □ 



SAMPLE RUN 1 


BERT THE BftRTENBER: 




UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


4. LIST OF LiQUIB NEASURES 








5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 


SUGGESTIONS: 




OPTIONS: 


6. END THE PROGRAM 


FIGURE 2-3 COCKTAILS PER 


PERSON 


1. NIX A DRINK 


(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 


1-2 AFTER DINNER DRINKS 


PER PERSON 


2. NIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 




NOTE- ALL NEASURENENTS ARE IN 


OUNCES 


3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 


OPTION #? 1 
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BRINK NftHE? BLOODY MARY 

BLOODY NflRY 

1.5 UODKft 

3 TOflflTO JUICE 

.5 LEMON JUICE 

1 CATSUP (TSP) 

1 WORCESTERSHIRE SfUICE 

1 TABASCO SAUCE (DASH) 

SHAKE ALL INGREDIENTS HELL WITH ICE. STRAIN 
INTO TALL OR SQUAT 8-OZ. GLASS. 

HOH HANY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 
SERUE? 10 

WANT TO SERUE ANOTHER DRINK? YES 
DRINK NAME? DAIQUIRI 

DAIQUIRI 

2 RUN 

.5 LEMON JUICE 

.5 SUGAR (TSP) 

SHAKE HELL WITH ICE. POUR INTO PRECHILLED 
SUGAR-FROSTED COCKTAIL GLASS OR OUER THE 
ROCKS IN AN OLD-FASHIONED GLASS. SUGAR HAY 
BE INCREASED FOR A SWEETER DAIQUIRI. 

HOH HANY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 
SERUE? 20 

WANT TO SERVE ANOTHER DRINK? NO 



options: 

1. NIK A DRINK 

2. NIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID HEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 

6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 
OPTION #? 2 

WHICH SPIRIT OR LIQUEUR DO YOU WANT TO USE? 
GIN 

NEGRONI 
.75 CONPARI 
.75 GIN 

.75 SWEET UERNOUTH 

STIR HELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLED 
COCKTAIL GLASS. NAY BE SERGES ON THE ROCKS 
WITH A TWIST OF LEHON OR SPLASH OF SODA OR 
BOTH. 

HOW HANY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 
SERUE? 10 

WANT TO SEE ANOTHER DRINK WITH SANE 



INGREDIENT? YES 
2A2A 

2 DUBONNET 

1 GIN 

1 ORANGE SLICE 

STIR DUBONNET AND GIN HELL WITH ICE. 

STRAIN OUER ROCKS IN PRECHILLED 
OLD-FASHIONED GLASS. CUT ORANGE 
SLICE IN HALF AND PLACE ON THE ROCKS. 

YOUR NOSE SHOULD CATCH THE ARGHA OF THE 
ORANGE BEFORE YOUR LIPS NEET THE DRINK. 

HOH HANY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 
SERUE? 20 

WANT TO SEE ANOTHER DRINK WITH SANE 
INGREDIENT? NO 

WANT TO SERUE ANY OTHER DRINKS? NO 

options: 

1. HIX A DRINK 

2. MIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID HEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 

6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 

OPTION #? 5 
BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORDIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. DELNONICO OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

fa. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS 

8. OLD FASHIONED 

9. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO. TYPE ’RETURN’? 6 

X X 

X X 

* X COCKTAIL 

* * 3-5 02S. 

X X 

X X 

X X 
XXXXXX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 



BAR GLASSWARE 



1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORDIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. DELNONICO OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAHPAGNE GLASS 

8. OLD FASHIONED 

3. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO? TYPE ’RETURN’? 
OPTIONS: 

1. NIX H DRINK 

2. NIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID HEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 

6. END THE PROGRAH 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 
OPTION #? 6 

TOTAL INGREDIENTS NEEDED 
TO HAKE THE DRINKS YOU SPECIFIED: 

7.5 CONPARI 

7.5 SWEET UERNOUTH 

40 DUBONNET 

40 RUM 

15 UODKA 

27.5 GIN 

15 LEHON JUICE 

10 SUGAR (TSP) 

30 TOMATO JUICE 

10 WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

10 TABASCO SAUCE (DASH) 

10 CATSUP (TSP) 

20 ORANGE SLICE 

END OF TABLE OF INGREDIENTS 

BAR MEASUREMENTS 
DASH- 1/8 OF A TEASPOON 
TEASPOON- 1/3 TABLE$P00N?l/6 02 
TABLESPOON- 3 TEASPOONS* .5 02. 

PONY- 1 OUNCE 

JIGGER- 1.5 OUNCES 

SPLIT- 6.5 OUNCES 

PINT- 16 OUNCES? . 5 QUART > 2 CUPS 

FIFTH- 25.6 OUNCES? 4/5 QUART? 1/5 GALLON 

QUART-32 OUNCES? 2 PINTS* 4 CUPS? 1/4 GALLON 

HALF GALLON- 64 OUNCES 

MAGNUM- 64 OUNCES 

JEROBOAH- 104 OUNCES 



OK 



SAMPLE RUN 2 



BERT THE BARTENDER: 

SUGGESTIONS: 

FIGURE 2-3 COCKTAILS FER PERSON 
1-2 AFTER DINNER DRINKS PER PERSON 
NOTE- ALL MEASUREMENTS ARE IN OUNCES 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 

OPTIONS: 

1. MIX A DRINK 

2. MIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID MEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 



6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 

OPTION I? 1 

DRINK NAME? TEST 

THAT DRINK IS UNKNOWN TO ME. 

OPTIONS: 

1. MIX A DRINK 

2. MIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OP LIQUID MEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSNARE 

6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 



OPTION I? 3 
CHIQL'ITA PUNCH 
GOLD CADILLAC 
GRASSHOPPER 
LIMEY 

ORANGE COMFORT 
RUSSIAN COFFEE 
AMERICANO 
DIABOLO 
NEGRONI 

UERNOUTH CASSIS 
ZAZA 

APPLE GRAND MARNIER 
BOMBAY 
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FEMINA 




6 . END THE PROGROR 


2. RIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 


STINGER 




(PRINT LIST OF OLL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 


3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 


7 






4. LIST OF LIQUID REASURES 


CHRMPflGNE FRfllSE 




OPTION I? 2 


5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 


CHARPAGNE COCKTAIL 




WHICH SPIRIT OR LIQUEUR BO YOU WONT TO 


6 . END THE PROGRAR 


BRONX 




USE? TEQUILLO 


(PRINT LIST OF OLL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 


FOGGY DRY 




RORGERITO 




GIMLET 




1.5 TEQUILLO 


OPTION 1 ? 6 


MARTINI 




.5 TRIPLE SEC 




FROZEN ORfiWGE BLOSSOM 




.5 LERON JUICE 


TOTAL INGREDIENTS NEEDED 


PINK LADY 

bacardi 




SHAKE WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRE 


TO RAKE THE DRINKS YOU SPECIFIED: 


CHERRY DAIQUIRI 




CHILLED SOLT-RIRRED COCK 


12.5 TRIPLE SEC 


DAIQUIRI 




TOIL GLOSS. TO PREPARE GLASS* RUB RIR WITH 


87.5 TEQUILLA 


FROZEN APPLE DAIQUIRI 




OUTSIDE OF LERON 


25 LERON JUICE 


HR1 Tfil 




peel; THEN DIP INTO SALT AND SHAKE OFF 


25 SUGAR (TSP) 


SCORPION 




EXCESS. 


12.5 LERON SLICE 


HARGERITA 




HOW RflNY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 




7 




SERVE? 25 


END OF TABLE OF INGREDIENTS 


TEQUILA SOUR 




WONT TO SEE ANOTHER DRINK WITH SORE 




BLOCK RUSSIAN 




INGREDIENT? YES 




BLOODY RORY 




TEQUILA SOUR 




SCREWDRIVER 




2 TEQUILLO 


BOR REOSURERENTS 


SALTY DOG 




.5 LERON JUICE 


DOSH- 1/8 OF 0 TEASPOON 


MANHATTAN 




i SUGAR (TSP) 


TEASPOON- 1/3 TABLESPOON* 1/6 OZ 


OLD FASHIONED 




.5 LERON SLICE 


TABLESPOON- 3 TEASPOONS*. 5 OZ. 


RUSTY NOIL 






PONY- 1 OUNCE 


TOR COLLINS 




SKAKE TEQUILA* LERON JUICE* AND SUGAR 


JIGGER- 1.5 OUNCES 


BYRRH COSSIS COOLER 




HELL HITH ICE. STRAIN 


SPLIT- 6.5 OUNCES 


HINT JULEP 




INTO PRECHILLED WHISKEY-SOUR GLOSS. ADD 


PINT- 16 OUNCES*. 5 QUART* 2 CUPS 


GIN FIZZ 




LERON SLICE. 


FIFTH- 25.6 OUNCES* 4/5 QUART* 1/5 GALLON 


o 




HOW RONY OF THIS DRINK DO YOU PLAN TO 


OUORT-32 OUNCES* 2 PINTS* 4 CUPS* 1/4 GALLON 


OPTIONS: 




SERVE? 25 


HALF GALLON- 64 OUNCES 


i. RIX Fi DRINK 




WANT TO SEE ANOTHER DRINK WITH SORE 


HAGNUR- 64 OUNCES 


2. RIX DRINK WITH 0 PORTICULOR 


INGREDIENT 


INGREDIENT? NO 


JEROBOOR- 104 OUNCES 


3. LIST FILL BRINKS THAT I KNON 




WANT TO SERVE ANY OTHER DRINKS? NO 


7 


4. LIST OF LIQUID REOSURES 




options: 




5. TIPS ON GLOSSWORE 




1. RIX A DRINK 


OK 


SAMPLE RUN 3 


BERT THE BARTENDER: 




X X 


7 






X X 


BOR GLASSWARE 


SUGGESTIONS: 




X X 




FIGURE 2-3 COCKTAILS PER PERSON 


X X HIGHBALL 


1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 


1-2 AFTER DINNER BRINKS PER PERSON 


X X OR 


2. CORDIAL 


NOTE- ALL MEASUREMENTS ARE IN OUNCES 


>; x COLLINS 


3. SHOT OR JIGGER 


UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 




X X 8-11 


4. DELRONICO OR SOUR 






X X OZ$. 


5. WINE GLASS 






X X 


6 . COCKTAIL GLASS 


options: 




X X 


7. CHARPAGNE GLASS 


1. RIX 0 DRINK 




— 


8 . OLD FASHIONED 


2. RIX DRINK WITH 0 PORTICULOR 


INGREDIENT 


? 


3. COOLER 


3. LIST OLL DRINKS THOT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID REOSURES 




BOR GLASSWARE 


ENTER NURBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 


5. TIPS ON GLOSSWORE 




1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 


IF YOU WANT NO RORE INFO* TYPE ’RETURN’? 3 


6 . END THE PROGROR 




2. CORDIAL 




(PRINT LIST OF OLL REQUIRED 


INGREDIENTS) 


3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. DELRONICO OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 


X X 

•/' SHOT OR JIGGER 






6 . COCKTAIL GLASS 


h A 


OPTION #? 5 
BOR GLOSSWORE 




7. CHARPAGNE GLASS 
3. OLD FASHIONED 
3. COOLER 


xxxx 1-5 ozs - 

xxxx 


1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORDIOL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 




ENTER NURBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO RORE INFO? TYPE ’RETURN’? 2 


1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORDIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 


4. DELRONICO OR SOUR 




X X 


4. DELRONICO OR SOUR 


5. WINE GLOSS 




X X 


5. WINE GLASS 


6 . COCKTAIL GLOSS 




v v CORDIAL 


6 . COCKTAIL GLASS 


7. CHORPOGNE GLOSS 




X X 1 


7. CHARPAGNE GLASS 


8 . OLD FOSHIONED 




X X 


8. OLD FASHIONED 


9. COOLER 




X 


3. COOLER 


ENTER NURBER OF GLOSS YOU WONT 


INFO ABOUT. 


n 

X 


ENTER NURBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 


IF YOU WONT NO RORE INFO? TYPE 


’RETURN’? 1 




IF YOU WANT NO RORE INFO* TYPE ’RETURN’? 4 
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BELMONICC 

OR 

SOUR 
4 -7 OZS. 



xxxx 



WINE GLASS 



X X 
XX 
XX 
XX 



BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORBIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. BELMONICC OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 
CHAMPAGNE GLASS 
OLH FASHIONED 



7 . 

8 . 

3. COOLER 



COCKTAIL 
3-5 OZS. 



XXXXXX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 



BAR GLASSWARE 

\ 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORBIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. DEL NON ICO OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. 

3 . 

S. 



CHAMPAGNE GLASS 
OLD FASHIONED 
COOLER 



X BEEP 
X SAUCER 
X CHAMPAGNE 



BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORBIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. BELMONICC OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS 

8. OLD FASHIONED 
3. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO? TYPE ’RETURN’? 5 



6 OZS. 



X X 
XXXX 
XX 
XX 

XXXX 

XXXXXX 



BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORBIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. BELHONICO OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS 
3. OLD FASHIONED 
3. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO* TYPE 

OLD FASHIONED 
X 6-10 OZS. X 
X X 



INFO ABOUT. 

’RETURN’? 8 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO* TYPE ’RETURN’? 6 



BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORBIAL 

3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. BELMONICC OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS 

8. OLD FASHIONED 
3. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO* TYPE 



3. SHOT OR JIGGER 

4. BELMONICC OR SOUR 

5. WINE GLASS 

6. COCKTAIL GLASS 

7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS 
3. OLD FASHIONED 
3. COOLER 

ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO* TYPE ’RETURN’? 
OPTIONS: 

1. MIX A BRINK 

2. MIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL BRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID MEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 

6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 

OPTION I? 1 
DRINK NAME? OLD 

OLD FASHIONED 
.5 SUGAR (TSP) 

2 ANGOSTURA BITTERS (BASH) 

2 CLUB SODA 

2 BLENDED WHISKEY 

1 LEMON PEEL 

STIR 

SUGAR* BITTERS AND SODA WATER IN PRECHILLEB 
OLB-FASHION ED GLASS UNTIL SUGAR DISSOLVES. 
FILL GLASS WITH ICE CUBES OR LARGE PIECES OF 
CRACKED ICE. ABB WHISKEY. STIR HELL. TWIST 
LEMON PEEL ABOVE BRINK AND DROP INTO GLASS. 
HOW MANY OF THIS BRINK DC YOU PLAN TO 
SERVE? 10 

WANT TO SERVE ANOTHER DRINK? NO 

options: 

1. MIX A BRINK 

2. MIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT 

3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW 

4. LIST OF LIQUID MEASURES 

5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 

6. END THE PROGRAM 

(PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS) 
OPTION #? 6 

TOTAL INGREDIENTS NEEDED 
TO MAKE THE BRINKS YOU SPECIFIED: 

20 BLENDED WHISKEY 
20 CLUB SODA 

20 ANGOSTURA BITTERS (DASH) 

5 SUGAR (TSP) 

10 LEMON PEEL 



X 

X COOLER 
X 14-21 
X OZS. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT 
IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO* TYPE 



INFO ABOUT. 
’RETURN’? 7 



BAR GLASSWARE 

1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS 

2. CORDIAL 



INFO ABOUT. 

’RETURN’? 3 m 0F TftBLE 0F INGREDIENTS 



BAR MEASUREMENTS 
DASH- 1/8 OF A TEASPOON 
TEASPOON- 1/3 TABLESPOON* 1/6 OZ 
TABLESPOON- 3 TEASPOONS*. 5 OZ. 
PONY- 1 OUNCE 
JIGGER- 1.5 OUNCES 
SPLIT- 6.5 OUNCES 
PINT- 16 OUNCES*. 5 QUART* 2 CUPS 
FIFTH- 25.6 OUNCES* 4/5 QUART* 
QUART-32 OUNCES* 2 PINTS* 4 CUPS* 
HALF GALLON- 64 OUNCES 
MAGNUM- 64 OUNCES 
JEROBOAM- 104 OUNCES 
? 

OK 



1/5 GALLON 
1/4 GALLON 
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PROGRAM NOTES 



The bulk of the program consists of data, either 
stored in “data” statements or as “print” statements. 
Lines 1 - 9 are for initialization. 

In Line 5, all of the subscripted variables are de- 
clared. IM(I) is the variable which stores all of the 
ingredient subtotals. For example, IM(5) would 
contain the number of units of ingredient 5 (coffee 
liqueur) needed to make all of the drinks specified. 
IN(I) and Q(I) are used to temporarily store each 
recipe as it is displayed. IN(I) contains the ingre- 
dient used and Q(I) contains the quantity of each 
of those ingredients needed to make one drink. 

For example, in Drink 1, chiquita punch, Line 
8000, IN(1) is 29, Q(I) is 1.5, IN(2) is 42, Q(2) is 
1.5, and so forth. 

The first number after the name of each drink, 
in this case “5”, is the number of different ingre- 
dients needed to make the drink. 

Lines 11-75 contain the names of all the ingre- 
dients in the form of “print” statements, in order 
of ingredient number. 

Ignore Line 1000 — it is never used. 

From Line 1005 - 1 1 10 is a subroutine which, 
given a recipe number, searches for and displays that 
recipe, storing its recipe in IN(I) and Q(l). Then it 
asks you how many drinks of this kind you want. 

The preceding subroutine is entered from Line 
3790, which in turn is the end of a routine which 
asks you what drink you want and then sees if that 
drink is on the list of drinks. If the drink you spec- 
ify is on the list, its recipe number is passed to var- 
iable “D”, which is used by the preceding routine 
(Lines 1005 - 1 1 10) to retrieve the proper recipe. 

Lines 1500 - 1560 are a routine which asks for an 
ingredient name and calculates its number, if that 
ingredient is on the stored list of ingredients in 
Lines 6900 - 6919. 

Lines 2000 - 2010 are a routine which simply 
skips through a recipe if it does not have the reci- 
pe number we are looking for. This routine is called 
by Line 1015. The routine returns, when fin- 
ished skipping a recipe, to Line 1010, which then 
reads the next recipe number and compares it in 
Line 1015 to see if it is the one we are looking for. 

Line 3000 - 3040 are a routine which gets an 
ingredient number and prints that ingredient name, 
using Lines 11 - 75. This routine (3000 - 3040) is 
called from many points in the program. 

Lines 3500 - 3570 list the drink names that are 
in the list in Lines 7000 - 7080. You must adjust 
Line 3525 to reflect the number of ingredients in 
Lines 6900 -6919. 



This routine is formatted for a SWTPC-J024 
Terminal. The question marks, produced by the 
input statements in Lines 3540 and 3560, are de- 
signed to stop the input so that a full screen of in- 
formation is displayed. When you type “return”, 
the screen is erased and new information is dis- 
played to fill the screen. 

Lines 3700 - 3790 are the routine which inputs 
drink name and returns its recipe number de- 
scribed above. 

Lines 4000 - 4140 print out the bar measure- 
ments. 

Lines 41 50 - 41 80 are executed right after ini- 
tialization. They are opening remarks and com- 
ments. They also serve to identify the program. 

Lines 4200 - 4320 are the instruction decoder. 
This routine displays an options menu and requests 
you enter your choice. The options are : 1 . Mix a 
drink, 2. mix a drink or drinks with a specified 
liqueur, 3. list all drinks, 4. print out bar measure- 
ments, 5. print outlines and capacities of popular 
bar glassware, and 6. print “shopping list” of ingre- 
dients needed to make all the drinks you specified. 

Lines 5000 - 5150 print a menu of popular bar 
glassware and give you a choice of which glass to 
display. 

Lines 6000 -6270 will ask you what ingredient 
you want to use, and will display any or all recipes 
that use that ingredient. Lines 6025 and 6027 must 
be changed if the number of ingredients or drinks 
is changed. These two lines skip over the data in 
Lines 6900 - 7080. 

Lines 6900 - 6919 are data statements contain- 
ing names of spirits and liqueurs. 

Lines 7000 - 7080 are data statements contain- 
ing names of all drinks. 

Lines 8000 - 8415 are data statements contain- 
ing all of the recipes. Each recipe uses the same rec- 
ipe data structure, described above. 

Lines 9000 - 9990 print outline drawings and 
capacities of popular bar glassware. These drawings 
are formatted for a SWTPC-1024 screen. “Input 
A$” in Lines 91 10, 9195, 9270, 9370, 9470, 9590, 
9750, 9890 and 9990 stops the computer so that a 
stable image remains on the screen. When you type 
“return”, the image of the glass is erased, and a new 
menu is printed on the screen. 

Lines 10000 - 10100 print you a shopping list of 
all ingredients necessary to make the drinks you 
specified while running the program. Adjust Line 
10050 if the number of ingredients changes. All 
units are in ounces unless otherwise specified. 
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PROGRAM LISTING 



1 REM *** BARKEEP PROGRAM *** 

2 REM *** BY SAM MENHOLiSE 

3 REM *** COPYRIGHT 1978 BY SAM NEWHOUSE 

4 PRINTlPRINT 

5 CLEAR 20I8:DIM IM(100)s IH < 1 0 0 ) 5 Q < i 0 ) 

6 PRINT "BERT THE BRRTENBER: 8 : PRINT 
3 WIDTH 230 

9 GOTO 4150 

11 PRINT "CURACAO' i: RETURN 

12 PRINT "BRANDY 8 !: RETURN 

13 PR I NT 1 TRIPLE SEC* 5: RETURN 

14 print"galliano";:return 

15 PRINT "COFFEE LIQUER"! : RETURN 

16 PRINT "CHERRY LIQUER B i : RETURN 

17 PRINT "CREME BE CACAO "!: RETURN 

18 PRINT "WHITE CREME BE MENTHE"! I RETURN 

19 PRINT"ANI$ETTE 8 !:RETURN 

20 PRINT "CREME BE CASSIS 8 ! RETURN 

21 PR I NT" LI ME LIOUER"! : RETURN 

22 PR I NT *KI RSCH ' ! : RETURN 

23 PRINT "COMPARl";: RETURN 

24 PRINT "SHEET VERMOUTH 1 " i : RETURN 

25 PRINT B BRY VERMOUTH" i: RETURN 

26 PRINT “DUBONNET ’ ! : RETURN 

27 PRINT "PORT "!:RETURN 

28 PRINT'COGNAC" I: RETURN 

29 PRINT'GRANB MARNIER"!: RETURN 

30 PRINT"CALVABOS"!:RETURN 

31 PRINT "BRAMBUIE “ ! ‘.RETURN 

32 PRINT "BENEBICTINE"! : RETURN 

33 print"pernob*;:return 

34 PRINT "STRAWBERRY LIQUER" i: RETURN 

35 PRINT"BRUT CHAMPAGNE"! : RETURN 

36 PRINT"0R2ATA" ! :RETURN 

37 PRINT "KAHLUA"!: RETURN 
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38 PRI NT "BYRRH"!: RETURN 

39 PRINT-BANNANA LIOUER"! : RETURN 

40 PRINT 'RUM' !: RETURN 

41 PRINT "VOBKA"!: RETURN 

42 PRINT"GIN" !: RETURN 

43 PRINT-SOUTHERN COMFORT"! : RETURN 

44 PRINT "BLENBEB WHISKEY"! I RETURN 

45 PRI NT "SCOTCH*!: RETURN 

46 PRINT-BOURBON-i: RETURN 

47 PRINT'TEQUILLR'! :RETURH 

48 PRINT-LEMON JUICE 0 ! : RETURN 

49 PRINT-CREAM*! IRETURN 

50 PRINT-EGG WHITE" !: RETURN 

51 PRINT "CRACKED ICE (CUP)"! :RETURN 

52 PRINT-ORANGE JUICE"! RETURN 

53 PRINT "GRENABINE (TSP)"! : RETURN 

54 PRINT-LIME JUICE "!: RETURN 

55 PRINT-CLUB SGBA"! : RETURN 

56 PRINT -ANGOSTURA BITTERS (BASH)"! '.RETURN 

57 PRI NT "SUGAR (TSP)"! : RETURN 

58 PRINT "GRAPEFRUIT JUICE " ^ : RETURN 

59 PRINT -ORANGE-FLOHER WATER "! I RETURN 

60 PRINT-APPLE JUICE"! : RETURN 

61 PRINT "TOMATO JUICE" !: RETURN 

62 PRINT "WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 8 5 : RETURN 

63 PRINT-TABASCO SAUCE (DASH)" !: RETURN 

64 PRINT-CATSUP (TSP )'! I RETURN* 

65 PRINT "ORANGE SLICE"! IRETURN 

66 PRINT-LIME SLICE"! : RETURN 

67 PRINT -LEMON SLICE " i: RETURN 

68 PRINT "LEMON PEEL “!: RETURN 

69 PRINT "ORANGE PEEL" i : RETURN 

70 PRINT-STRAWBERRY"! IRETURN 

71 PRINT "PINEAPPLE CHUNK”! : RETURN 

72 PRINT-MINT SPRIG 8 5 : RETURN 

73 PRINT-MINT LEAF" »: RETURN 

74 PRINT-GREEN CREME BE MENTHE"! : RETURN 

75 PRINT-APPLE SLICE" i: RETURN 

1000 PRINTCHR! (16) !CHR$( 22) i : PRINT : INPUT "BRINK l"!B 

1005 RESTORE 

1006 FOR 1=1 TO 38IREAB A!: NEXT I 

1007 FORI =1 TO 43: READ A$:NEXTI 
1010 REAB BI 

1015 IF BIOB THEN 2000 

1020 REAB B$:PRlNTCHR$(i5)!CHR$(22)! 

1025 print:printd$ 

1030 REAB NI 
1035 FORI=i TO NI 
1040 REAB QUMNU) 

1045 NEXT I 
1050 REAB RR$ 

1055 FORI =1 TO NI 

1060 PRINT 0(1 )!TAB(7)5 : IN=IN(I ):GOSUB3000:PRINT 

1065 NEXT I 

1070 PRINT: PRINTER! 

1075 INPUT "HOW MANY OF THIS BRINK BO YOU PLAN TO SERVE" !HM 

1080 FOR 1=1 TO NI 

1085 1M(IN(1))=IM(IN(I))+(HM*G(I)) 

1090 NEXT I 

1095 YN$="*": INPUT "WANT TO SERVE ANOTHER DRINK" !YN$ 

1100 IF LEFT$(YN$*i)="Y" THEN 3700 
1105 IF LEFT$(YN*j 1)="N" THEN RETURN 
1110 PRINT "USE ’YES’ OR ’NO’. 8 : GOTO! 095 
1500 REM m CALCULATE INGREDIENT I 
1510 RESTORE: IC=i 

1520 INPUT "WHICH SPIRIT OR LIQUEUR DO YOU WANT TO U$E'!$I$ 
1530 $1=0 

1540 READ A$:IF A$="ENB n THEN PRI Iff - 1 DON’T KNOW THAT INGRED 
IENT. ' :GOTO1500 

1550 IF LEFT$(A*»LEN(SI$>)=SI$ THEN SI=IC:60T06000 
1560 IC=IC+i:GGTO 1540 
2000 REAB A! 

2005 IF A$=-ENB" THEN 1010 
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2010 GOTO 2000 

3000 REM *** PRINT INGREDIENT 

3010 L=0 

3030 ON IN G0SUBii,12,i3,14»15,i6,i7,i8,19, 20,21,22, 23,24,25 
,26,27,28,29,30, 31,32,33, 34, 35*36,37,38, 39, 48,41,42, 43, 44,45 
546»47s48»49y5055i» 52 p 53?54j553565575 SSjSOs&Is 625 63» 64? 65 
,66,67,68,69,70,71,72,73,74, 75 
3040 RETURN 

3500 PRINTCNR$(16)»CHR$(22)» 

3510 L=0 
3520 RESTORE 

3525 F0RMT038:REABA$:NEXTI 
3530 READ A$ 

3540 IF fll^ENB’ THEN INPUT HI: RETURN 
3550 printa*:l=l+i 

3560 IF L>14 THEN INPUT A$:L=0:PRINTCHR$(16)iCHR$<22>; 

3570 GOTO 3530 



3700 PRINTCHRJ (16> iCHRK 22) 5 : INPUT "DRINK NAME'IBD* 

3710 RESTORE :D=i 

3715 FORI =1T038: READ A*:NEXTI 

3720 READ A$ 

3730 IF LEFT$(A*,LEN(DBi))=DD$ THEN 3790 

3740 IF A$="ENB" THEN PR I NT" THAT DRINK IS UNKNOWN TO HE. “IRE 

TURN 

3750 D=D+l:60T0 3720 
3790 GOTC1005 

4000 REN *** LIST OF NEASURENENTS 

4010 PRINTCHR$(16)»CHR$(22) J'BAR NEASURENENTS" 

4020 PRINT *DASH- 1/8 OF A TEASPOON 
4030 PRINT "TEASPOON- 1/3 TABLESPOON, 1/6 OZ 
4040 PRINT "TABLESPOON*- 3 TEASPOONS,. 5 OZ." 

4050 PRINT "PONY- 1 OUNCE 
4060 PRINT'JIGGER- 1.5 OUNCES" 

4070 PRINT-SPLIT- 6.5 OUNCES* 

4080 PRINT-PINT- 16 OUNCES, .5 QUART, 2 CUPS" 

4090 PRINT"FIFTH- 25.6 OUNCES, 4/5 QUART, 1/5 GALLON" 

4100 PRINT "CUART-32 OUNCES, 2 PINTS, 4 CUPS, i/4 GALLON* 

4118 PRINT-HALF GALLON- 64 OUNCES* 

4128 PRINT "NAGNUN- 64 OUNCES" 

4130 PRINT "JEROBOAN- 104 OUNCES" 

4140 INPUT All RETURN 
4150 PRINT "SUGGESTIONS:* 

4155 PRINT" FIGURE 2-3 COCKTAILS PER PERSON 11 
4168 PRINT" 1-2 AFTER DINNER DRINKS PER PERSON" 

4170 PRINT-NOTE- ALL HEASUREHEHTS ARE IN OUNCES" 

4175 PRINT'UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 8 
4180 PRINUPRINT 

4200 REH m* HA IN LOOP- INSTRUCT I OH DECODER 
4210 PRIHTCHR$(i6)5CHR$(22); 

4220 PRINT "OPTIONS:" 

4230 PRINT'i. NIX A DRINK- 

4240 PRINT-2. NIX DRINK WITH A PARTICULAR INGREDIENT" 

4250 PRINT"3. LIST ALL DRINKS THAT I KNOW" 

4260 PRINT " 4. LIST OF LIQUID MEASURES" 

4270 PRINT " 5. TIPS ON GLASSWARE 8 
4280 PRINT" 6. END THE PROGRAM" 

4285 PRINT" (PRINT LIST OF ALL REQUIRED INGREDIENTS)" 

4290 PRINT: INPUT "OPTION *“?OP 

4300 IF CP<1 OR OP>6 THEN PRINT“USE NUMBERS i-6.":GOTO 4200 
4310 ON OP GOSUB 3700,1500,3500, 4000, '5000, 10000 
4320 GOTO 4200 

5000 REM *** DISPLAY GLASSWARE 

5010 PRINTCHR$(16);CHR$(22);"BhR GLASSWARE" 

5020 PRINT : PRINT " 1. HIGHBALL OR COLLINS" 

5030 PRINT*2. CORDIAL" 

5040 PRINT'S. SHOT OR JIGGER* 

5050 PRINT " 4. BELHOHICO OR SOUR* 

5060 PRINT-5. WINE GLASS' 

5070 PRINT " 6. COCKTAIL GLASS" 

5080 PRINT-7. CHAMPAGNE GLASS" 

5090 PRINT-8. OLD FASHIONED" 

5100’ PRINT " 9. COOLER* 

5110 PRINT :PRINT "ENTER NUMBER OF GLASS YOU WANT INFO ABOUT. 

H 

5120 6= 0 : INPUT “ IF YOU WANT NO MORE INFO, TYPE ’RETURN' "IG 

5130 IF G=0 THEN PR I NT CHR $ ( 1 6 ) I CHR $ ( 2 2 ) I ! RETURN 

5135 IF 6<i OR 6>9 THEN PRINT'USE NUMBERS BETWEEN 1 AND 9.": 

G0T0511D 

5140 ON G GOSUB 9000,9120,9200,9300,9400,9500,9600,9800,9990 
5150 GOTO 5010 

6000 REM *** SELECT DRINKS WITH GIUEN INGREDIENT 
6010 PRINTCHR$(16)?CHR$(22)I 
6020 RESTORE 

6025 FORM TO 38: READ Al:HEXT I 
6027 FORM TO 43: READ A*:NEXTI 

6030 READ BIS: IF BIS="END a THENPRINT"END OF LIST OF DRINKS": 
RETURN 

6035 READ R$,NI 
6040 FORMTONI 
6050 READ Q(I),IN(I) 

6060 NEXT I 
6070 READ RRS 

6080 ST =0 : REM ST IS SEARCH TEST FLAG-i FOR YES, 0 FOR NO 
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6090 FOR I =i TO HI 

6106 IF IN ( I ) =SI THEN ST=1 

6110 NEXT 1 

6120 IF ST = 0 THEN READ A*:GGTO6G30 
6130 read : PRINTR$ 

6140 FORI=i TO HI 

6150 FRIHTfi(I) ITfiB(7)i i IH=IH(I ):GOSUB30 00: PRINT 

6160 HEXT I 

6170 PRIHTIPRIHTRRI 

6175 HM=0: INPUT 'HOW MANY OF THIS DRIHK DO YOU PLAN TO SERVE" 

;hm 

6188 FORI =1 TO HI 

6190 IH(IH(I)) S IH(IH(D)+<HH*G(I>) 

6195 HEXT I 

6200 YN$="YES':INPUT'WRNT TO SEE ANOTHER DRIHK WITH SAME ING 

redieht , ;yh$ 

6210 IF YNt-'YES* THEH 6030 

6220 IF YN$='NO* THEH 6240 

6230 PRINT "USE 5 YES’ OR ’HO’.":GOTO 6200 

6240 YN$=*YES a : INPUT a NftNT TO SERVE ANY OTHER DRINKS'IYN* 

6250 IF YH$='YES* THEH 4200 

6260 IF YN$= , HO l THEH RETURN 

6270 PR I NT "USE ’YES’ OR ’HO’.MjOTO 6240 

6900 DATA CURACAO, BRANDY? TRIPLE SEC* G ALL I ANO* COFFEE LIQUEUR* 

CHERRY LIQUEUR* CREME DE CACAO, WHITE CREME DE MENTHEs ANISETTE 

? CREME DE CASSIS, LINE LIQUEUR) KIRSCH* COMPRRI * SHEET VERMOUTH* 

DRY VERMOUTH) DUBOHHET * PORT * COGNAC* GRAND MARNIER* CALVADOS 

6919 DATA BRANlLIE*£ENEBICTINE?PERNOD*STRRWBERRY LIQUEUR*BRU 

T CHAMPAQME*0R2RTA*KRHLUR)BYRRH*BAHMANA LIQUEUR* RUM, VODKA, Gl 

H* SOUTHERN COMFORT* BLENDED WHISKEY* SCOTCH* BOURBON * TEQU ILL A, E 

HD 

7000 DATA CHIQUITA PUHCHjGCLD CP.BILLAC* GRASSHOPPER* LINEY 
7010 DATA ORANGE COMFORT* RUSSIAN COFFEE * AMER I CANO* D I AEOLO * HE 
GROHI 

7020 DATA VERMOUTH CASSIS*2A2A*APPLE GRAND MARNIER* BOMBAY* FE 
HINA 

7030 DATA STINGER* CHAMPAGNE F RAISE) CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL* BRONX* 
FOGGY DAY 

7040 DATA GIMLET * MART INI * FR02EN ORANGE BLOSSOMjPINK LADYjBAC 
fiRDI 

7050 DATA CHERRY DAIQUIRI *BAIGUIRI*FR02EH APPLE DAIQUIRhMAI 
TAIjSCORPIOH 

7060 DATA HARGERITAjTEQUILA SOUR*BLACK RUSSIAN* BLOODY MARY»S 
CRENBRIVER* SALTY DOG 

7070 DATA MANHATTAN) OLD FASHIONED* RUSTY NAIL, TOM COLLINSiBYR 
RH CASSIS COOLER* MINT JULEP*GIN FI22 
7080 DATA “END* 

3000 DATA IjCHIQUITA PUNCH* 5* 1.5» 29* 1.5* 42* 1.5* 39*. 75* 43*. 75 
*41, "PUT ALL INGREDIENTS INTO BLENDER. BLEND AT HIGH SPEED 1 
8 SECONDS. POUR INTO PRE-CHILLED OLD-FASHIONED GLASS.', END 
3010 DATA 2, GOLD CADILLAC* 4*. 75, 7*. 75* 4*. 75* 39*. 33* 41* "PUT A 
LL INGREDIENTS INTO BLENDER. BLEND AT LOW SPEED 10-15 SECOND 
S. POUR INTO PRECHILLED CHAMPAGNE GLASS.', END 
3020 DATA 3* GRASSHOPPER* 3* . 75* 7* . 75* 64, . 75, 39* ’SHAKE WITH IC 
E. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLED COCKTAIL GLASS. 'sEND 
3030 DATA 4,LIMEY*6*l*30*i*ii*.5,3*.33,44*.33*41,l*56 
3035 DATA 'PUT RUM, LIME LIQUEUR* TRIPLE SEC* LIME JUICE* AN 
8 CRUSHED ICE INTO BLENDER. BLEND AT LOW SPEED 10-15 SECONDS 
. POUR INTO PRECHILLED CHAMPAGNE GLASS. ADD LIME SLICE.', END 
3040 DATA 5, ORANGE COMFORT, 4*. 5, 33*. 5, 9*. 75* 42*. 5* 33* 'SHAKE 
SOUTHERN COMFORT, ANISETTE, ORANGE JUICE* AND LEMON JUICE WE 
LL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLED COCKTAIL GLASS.', END 
3050 DATA 6*RUSSIAN COFFEE* 4*. 75* 5*. 75, 31*. 75, 39*. 33* 41* 'PUT 
ALL INGREDIENTS INTO BLENDER. BLEND AT LOW SPEED 10-15 SECO 
HDS. POUR INTO PRECHILLED CHAMPAGNE GLASS.", END 
3060 DATA 7* AMERICANO, 4, 1.25) 13*1.25*14,1,58,4*45 
3065 DATA 'STIR CAMPARI AND SHEET VERMOUTH WELL WITH ICE. ST 
RAIN INTO PRECHILLED COCKTAIL GLASS. TWIST LEMON PEEL ABOVE 
BRINK AND DROP INTO GLASS. IF YOU PREFER, A DELMONICO OR OLD 
-FASHIONED GLASS MAY BE USED INSTEAD. '*END 
3070 DATA 8, DIABOLO* 4, 1.5* 17, 1*15*. 25* 38, 1*58* "SHAKE PORT, V 
ERHOUTH, AND LEMON JUyCE WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILL 
ED COCKTAIL GLASS. TWIST LEMON PEEL ABOVE DRINK AND DROP l NT 
O GLASS.'* END 

3080 DATA 9, NEGRONI, 3*. 75) 13*. 75* 32*. 75* 14 

3085 DATA 'STIR WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLED COCKTA 
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IL GLASS. MftY BE SERVE® OH THE ROCKS WITH fl TWIST OF LET! OH 0 
R SPLASH OF SOBA OR BOTH. '.END 
8090 BATA i 0» OERHOLiTH CfiSSIS* 3» 2» 15. i> i0> 4.45 
3095 BATA ‘POUR VERHOUTH AHB CREflE BE CASSIS OVER OHE OR TWO 
ROCKS IH A PRECHILLEB OLB-FASHIOHEB GLASS. STIR. ABB SOBA. 

A SLICE OF LEHOK HAY BE USE® AS A GARNISH IF BESIREB. SEN® 
3100 BATA 11 »ZA2A> 3> h 16> 1) 32* Is 55 

3105 BATA 'STIR BUBOHNET AN® GIN NELL WITH ICE. STRAIN OVER 
ROCKS IN PRECHILLEB OLB-FASHIOHEB GLASS. CUT ORANGE SLICE IN 
HALF ANB PLACE OH THE ROCKS. YOUR NOSE SHOULB CATCH THE ARO 
HA OF THE ORANGE BEFORE YOUR LIPS HEET THE BRINK. '»ENB 
3110 BATA 12) APPLE GRANB HRRNIER>5)1)20). 5ii9i. 5)18)1)58)1)5 
9 

6115 BATA ‘STIR CALVABOS) GRANB HARHIER AHB COGNAC HELL KITH 
ICE. STRAIN OVER ROCKS IH PRECHILLEB OLB-FASHIOHEB GLASS. T 
MIST FRUIT PEELS ABOVE BRIHK AHB BROP INTO 6LA$S.‘>ENB 
3120 BATA 13)BORBAY)5)l)2). 5)15). 5)14). 1)1). 1)23 
3125 BATA ‘SHAKE BRANDY, BOTH KINDS OF VERHOUTH) CURACAO ANB 
PERNOB KELL KITH ICE. STRAIN OVER ROCKS IN PRECHILLEB OLD-F 
ASHIONEB GLASS. SERVE BEFORE A CURRY DINNER. ‘>ENB 
3130 BATA 14)FEHINA)3)1.5)2). 5)22). 5)42) ‘SHAKE BRANDY) BENED 



ICTINE) ANB ORANGE JUICE HELL KITH ICE. STRAIN OVER ROCKS IN 
PRECHILLEB OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS.") END 
3140 BATA 15)STINGER)2)1.25)2)i.25)8 

8145 BATA 'SHAKE KELL KITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB COCKTA 
IL GLASS. FOR A DRY STINGER) INCREASE BRANDY TO 2 02S. AND R 
EDUCE IRENE BE HENTHE TO .5 02. RAY BE OFFERED BEFORE OR AFT 
ER DINNER. IT IS FREQUENTLY SERVED KITH A GLASS OF ICE HATER 
ON THE SIBE. ‘ 

814? BATA END 

8150 BATA 16, CHAHPAGNE FRAISE)4>. 1)24>. 1)12)4)25)1)60 
3155 BATA ‘POUR STRAKBERRY LIQUEUR ANB KIRSCH INTO PRECHILLE 
B CHAHPAGNE GLASS. TILT GLASS SO THAT LIQUEURS COAT BOTTOM A 
HB SIDES OF GLASS. ABB CHAHFAGNE. FLOAT STRAKBERRY ON BRINK. 
SEND 

8160 BATA 1?) CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL- 4» . 5) 4?) 1) 46, 4> 25> 1) 58 
3i65 BATA ‘STIR SUGAR ANF BITTERS IN PRECHILLEB CHAHPAGNE 6L 
ASS. ABB CHARPAGHE. USUALLY) THE SPARKLE OF THE CHAHPAGNE HI 
LL BLEND THE INGREDIENTS) ANB LITTLE STIRRING IS NECCESARY. 
TWIST LEMON PEEL ABOVE BRINK ANB BROP INTO GLASS.') END 
3i?0 BATA 18)BRONK)4)i.5)32). 5)42). 25)15). 25)14 
3175 BATA 'SHAKE HELL KITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB COCKT 
AIL GLASS. FOR A BRIER BRONX) OMIT SHEET VERMOUTH -AND INCREA 
SE GIN TO 1. 75 02S.")ENB 

3180 BATA IS) FOGGY DAY) 4) 1.5)32). 25) 23) 1)57>1)58 

3185 BATA 'SHAKE GIN ANB PERNOB WELL KITH ICE. STRAIN INTO P 

RECHILLEB OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS. ABB ICE TO FILL GLASS. RUB OU 

TSIBE OF LEMON PEEL AROUND RIM OF GLASS ANB BROP PEEL INTO 6 

LASS. ABB LERON SLICE.SENB 

8190 BATA 20)GIRLET)2)2>32).5)44 

8195 BATA 'STIR EXTREMELY HELL KITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHIL 
LED COCKTAIL GLASS. LONG STIRRING IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL. G 
LASS RAY BE SUGAR-FROSTED BY MOISTENING RIM KITH LIRE JUICE 
BEFORE BIFFING INTO SUGAR. SEND 
3200 BATA 2i)RARTINI)2>2>32). 25)15 

3205 BATA'A MARTINI MUST BE PIERCINGLY COLD! AT ITS BEST) BO 
TH GIN ANB VERMOUTH ARE PRECHILLEB IN THE REFRIGERATOR) HELL 
STIRRED HITH ICE ANB POURED INTO A PRECHILLEB GLASS. EMERGE 
TIC STIRRING HlTH THE ICE IS ALL-IMPORTANT. SEND 
8210 BATA 22) FROZEN ORANGE BLOSSOM* ?>1. 5)32)2) 42>. 5> 1). 5> 38> 
.1)49)4)41). 5)55 

3215 BATA 'PUT GIN) ORANGE JUICE) CURACAO) LEMON JUICE) ORAN 
GE-FLOKER HATER ANB ICE INTO BLENBER. SPIN 5-8 SECONDS. POUR 
INTO CHAMPAGNE OR OLD-FASHIONED GLASS. PLACE ORANGE SLICE O 
N TOP. *)EHB 

3220 BATA 23>PINK LADY) 5) 1.5) 32). 25) 44) 1)39) 1)43). 5)40 
3225 BATA 'SHAKE HELL HITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB COCKT 
RiL GLASS. GLASS MAY BE SUGAR-FROSTED BY MOISTENING RIM HITH 
GRENADINE BEFORE DIPPING INTO SUGAR. SEND 
3230 BATA 24)BACARDI)3.1.5)30). 5)44)1)43) 'SHAKE HELL HITH IC 
E. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB COCKTAIL GLASS OR OVER ROCKS IN A 
PRECHILLEB OLD-FASHIONED GLASS. SEND 
8240 DATA 25) CHERRY BAieUIRI)5)i.5>30,.5)44,.5,6,.i,i2,i,56 
8245 DATA 'SHAKE RUM) LIME JUICE) CHERRY LIQUEUR AND KIRSCH 
KELL HITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLED COCKTAIL GLASS. THIST 
LIME PEEL ABOVE DRINK ANB BROP INTO GLASS. SEND 
3250 BATA 26,DA1QUIRI)3>2>30>.5)38,.5,47 
3255 BATA 'SHAKE HELL KITH ICE. POUR INTO PRECHILLEB SUGAR-F 
ROSTEB COCKTAIL GLASS OR OVER THE ROCKS IN AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GLASS. SUGAR MAY BE INCREASED FOR A SKEETER DAIQUIRI. SEND 
8260 BATA 27)FRCZEN APPLE DAIQUIRI )'6, 1.5, 30,. 5, 50,. 5, 38,. 33, 
41)1)47)1)55 

8265 BATA 'PUT RUM) APPLE JUICE) LEMON JUICE) CRUSHED ICE AN 
B SUGAR INTO BLENBER. BLEND 10-15 SECONDS AT LOK SPEED. POU 
R INTO PRECHILLEB CHAMPAGNE GLASS. ABB APPLE HEDGE. SEND 
8270 BATA 28>MAI TAI)8)3.38>.5>44). 25)3). 25)26). 5)47)1)56)1) 
62)1)61 

8275 BATA 'SHAKE RUM)L1ME JUICE)TR1PLE SEC>ORZATA AND SUGAR 
KELL KITH ICE.STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB DOUBLE OLB-FASHIONEB GL 
ASS. ABB ENOUGH ICE TO FILL GLASS. GARNISH HITH LIME SLICE. Mi 
HI SPRIG ANB PINEAPPLE STICK. SEND 

8280 BATA 29>SCORPION> 7)2)30)2)42) 1. 5> 38) i> 2> . 5) 26) . 33) 41> 1> 
55 

8285 BATA 'PUT RUM)0RAN6E JUICE. LEMON JUICE) BRANDY, 0R2ATA AN 
O ICE INTO BLENBER. BLEND AT LOH SPEED 10-15 SECONDS. POUR I 
NIC PRECHILLEB DOUBLE OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS HITH ENOUGH ICE CU 
EES TO FILL GLASS TO RIM. ABB ORANGE SLICE.', END 
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3290 BATA 3 0? MARGERITR? 3? i. 5? 37? . 5? 3? . 5? 38 

3295 BATA 'SHAKE HELL WITH ICE. STRfilK INTO PRECHI LLEI* SALT- 

RIMMED COCKTAIL GLASS. TO PREPARE GLASS? RUB RIM WITH OUTS IB 

E OF LEMON PEEL! THEN DIP INTO SALT fiNB SHAKE OFF EXCESS. " ? E 

HB 

830® BATA 3i?TEQUILA SOUR? 4? 2? 37? . 5? 38? i? 47? . 5? 57 
8305 BATA 'SNAKE TEQUILA? LEMON JUICE? ANB SUGAR WELL WITH I 
CE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEU WHISKEV-SOUR GLASS. ABB LEHON SLI 
CE.'iENB 

3310 BATA 32? BLACK RUSSIAN? 2? i. 5? 31? . 75? 27? 'SHAKE WELL WITH 
ICE. STRAIN OVER ROCKS IN PRECHILLEU OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS. %E 
HB 

3329 BATA 33?£L00BY MARY? 6? 1. 5? 31? 3? 5i? . 5? 33? 1? 54? 1? 52? i? 53 
3325 BATA 'SHAKE ALL INGREDIENTS WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO 
TALL OR SQUAT 3-02. GLASS. fi ?ENB 

3330 BATA 34?SCRENBRIVER?3?1.5?3i?4.5?42?i?38 

3335 BATA 'SHAKE EXTREMELY WELL WITH ICE OR POUR INTO BLENDE 
R ANB BLEND WITH ICE AT HIGH SPEED FOR 5 SECONDS. STRAIN I NT 
0 PRECHILLEU TALL OR SQUAT 10-02. GLASS. SEND 
8340 BATA 35?SALTV BOG? 3? 2? 31?. 5? 48? i? 38? 'SHAKE VODKA? GRAPE 
FRUIT JUICE ANB LEMON JUICE WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECH 
ILLEB COCKTAIL GLASS. SPRINKLE DISH WITH SEVERAL GENEROUS BA 
SHES OF SALT. 1 ? END 

8350 BATA 36? MANHATTAN? 3? 2? 34? . 5? i4? 1? 46? "STIR WHISKEY? VERM 
CUTH ANB BITTERS WELL WITH ICE. STRAIN INTO PRECHILLEB COCKT 
fiiL GLASS." ? END 

8360 BATA 37?OLB FASHIONED? 5?. 5? 47? 2? 46? 2? 45? 2? 34? 1? 58 
3365 BATA 'STIR SUGAR? BITTERS ANB SODA WATER IN PRECHILLEU 
OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS UNTIL SUGAR DISSOLVES. FILL GLASS WITH I 
CE CUBES OR LARGE PIECES OF CRACKED ICE. ABB WHISKEY. STIR W 
ELL. TWIST LEMON PEEL ABOVE BRINK ANB DROP INTO GLASS. a ?ENB 
8370 BATA 38?RUSTY NAIL? 2?. 75? 35?. 75? 21? 'POUR OVER ROCKS IN 
PRECHILLEB OLB-FASHIONEB GLASS. $TIR.'?ENB 
3380 BATA 39? “TOM COLLINS'?6?2?32?i?47?i?38?4?45?i?57?i?55 
8385 BATA 'SHAKE GIN? SUGAR? ANB LEMON JUICE WELL WITH ICE. 
STRAIN INTO TALL 14-02. GLASS HALF-FILLED WITH ICE. ABB SODA 
. STIR. ABB LEMON SLICE ANB ORANGE SLICE. SEND 
3390 BATA 4 0? BYRRH CASSIS COOLER? 4? 2? 28?. 5? ID? 4? 45? 1? 57 
3395 BATA 'PUT ICE CUBES UP TO THE RIM IN A TALL 14-02. GLAS 
S. ABB BYRRH ANB CREME BE CASSIS. ABB SODA. STIR. GARNISH WI 
TH LEMON SLICE. 8 ? END 

3400 BATA 41?MINT JULEP? 4? 18? 63? 1? 47? 2? 45? 2. 5? 36 
3405 BATA 'TEAR 18 MINT LEAVES PARTIALLY WHILE LEAVING THEM 
ON STEM. PLACE IN TALL 12-02. GLASS OR SILVER JULEP MUG WITH 
SUGAR ANB CLUB SODA. STIR UNTIL SUGAR IS COMPLETELY BISSGLV 
ED. FILL GLASS WITH FINELY CRACKED ICE. ABB BOURBON. STIR. !, ?E 
NB 



FIGURE 5 
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8410 BATA 42? GIN FI22?5?2?32?.5?38?l?47?4?45?i?57 
8415 BATA 'SHAKE GIN? LEMON JUICE ANB SUGAR WELL WITH ICE. ST 
RAIN INTO TALL 14-02. GLASS HALF-F ILLEB WITH ICE. FILL GLASS 
WITH SODA. STIR. ABB LEMON SLICE. SEND 
9000 REM *** HIGHBALL OR COLLINS GLASS 
3010 PRINTCHR$(16)!CHRI(22)I ! PRINT : PRINT: PRINT 
3020 PRINTTRBC12) ? “X X H 

3030 PRINTTAB(12) » “X X' 

3040 PRINT 'HIGHBALL* I TR£d2) I a X X 9 
3050 PRINT' 0R 9 !TAB(12)i “X X 8 
3060 PRINT’ COLLINS 8 ITREd2) I "X X“ 

3070 PRINT* 8-ii 8 !TRBd2)i 8 X X” 

3080 PRINT' OZS. "ITRB(i2)i"X X” 

3090 FORI=i TO 4 : PRINTTRB (12) I “X X" I NEXT! 

3100 PRINTTAB(13)I ' ' 

3110 INPUT R$: RETURN 
3120 REM *** CORDIAL GLASS 
3130 PRINTCHR$d6)!CHR$(22)l : PRINT : PRINT 
3140 PRINTTAB(12)? "CORDIAL* 

3150 PRINTTA£(13)! 9 i 02. “I PRINT .‘PRINT 
316 (i FCRI=1T04:PRINTTAB(14)? 9 X X'lNEXTI 

3170 PRINTTABdS)! "X X E 
3180 FCRI=1T03:PRINTTRB(16);'X’:NEXTI 

3190 PRINTTRB(14)I 9 8 

3195 INPUT A$: RETURN 

3200 REM *** SHOT OR JIGGER 

3210 PRINTCHR$(16)5CHR$(22)?:PRINT;PRINT:PRINT 

3220 PRINTTAB(iO) ? "SHOT OR JIGGER* ‘.PRINT 

3230 PRINTTAB(i3)i'i.5 02S. M : PRINT; PRINT: PRINT 

3249 PRINTTABdDI "X X 8 : PRINTTRB < 11 ) ? 'X X' 

3250 PRINTTRB(12)I *X X" 

326 0 F0RMT03 : PRINTTRB (13)1 "XXXX 8 : NEXT I 

3270 INPUT A$: RETURN 

9300 REM *+* BELMCNICO OR SOUR 

3310 PFINTCHR$d6)ICHR$(22)l : PRINT : PRINT 

3320 PRINTTRB ( ID? 'BELHONICO 

3330 PRINTTRB ( 14) j "OR' 

3340 PRINTTAB(13)I “SOUR* 

3350 PRINTTABdDI *4-7 02S.' .‘PRINT 

3360 FORI=i TO 5:PRIHTTfiB(13)l 9 X X 8 :NEXTI 

3365 PRINTTAE(14) J “XXXX 8 

3370 INPUT AG RETURN 

3400 REM *** ALL-PURPOSE WINE GLASS 

3405 PRINTLINE GLASS" 

3410 PRINTCHR$(16)5CHR$(22)I 

3420 FORM TO 8 ; PRIHTTfiE ( 12 ) ? "X X 8 :NEXTI 

3430 PRINTTABd3)i a X X 9 

3440 PRINTTAB(14)I “X X 9 

3450 FORI=iT03:PRINTTAB(15)» 9 XX 9 :NEXTI 

3460 PRINTTRB(12)I 9 ' 

3470 INPUT A* : RETURN 

3500 REM *** COCKTAIL GLASS 

3510 PRINTCHK$d6>?CHR$(22WABd2); "COCKTAIL 8 

3520 PRINTTRBd2)l "3-5 OZS.* 

3530 FORI =1T05: PRINTTRB (10) 5 'X X“*.NEXTI 

3540 PRINTTABdDI “X X 8 

3550 PRINTTfiB ( 12 ) ? 8 X X* 

3560 PRINTTABdS)! “XXXXXX 8 

3570 FORI=iT04 : PRINTTAB(15)i 8 XX 8 :NEXT1 

3580 PRINTTABdDI 8 5 

3590 INPUT A$: RETURN 
3500 REM ««• BEEP SAUCER CHAMPAGNE 
3610 PRINTCHR$d6)!CHR$(22) I ! PRINT 
3620 PRINTTAB(8)I “X BEEP X 8 

3630 PRINTTAB(3)I“X SAUCER X s 

3640 PRINTTAB(8)I B X CHAMPAGNE X 8 

9650 PRINTTRB (9)5 "X 6 02S. X" 

3660 PRIHTTAB < 9 > ? “X 1 ? TAB < 22) ? 9 

3670 PRINTTABdO)? 9 X 9 ?TAB(2i) J 9 X* 

3680 PRINTTABdDI "X X 9 

3690 PRINTTABdS)! a X X B 

3700 PRINTTRBd4>l”XXXX s 

3710 PRINTTABdS)? 8 XX 9 i PRINTTRB (15) I "XX 8 

3720 PRINTTAB(14)I 'XXXX 8 

3730 PRINTTABdS)! “XXXXXX* 

9740 PRINTTABdDI 8 9 
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3750 INPUT AT: RETURN 
3800 REN «* OH FASHIONED 
3810 PRINTCHRK16) JCHRT (22)? : PRINT 
3820 PRINTTABdO)? "OLD FASHIONED* 

3830 PRINTTRB(8)? B X 6-10 OZS. X' 

3840 FORI=iT02:PRINTTRB(8)< 8 X 9 ?TflB(23) ? *X 8 :NEXTI 
3850 FORM TO 3:PRINTTAB(9)? , X H ?TAB(22)? "X^NEXTI 
3860 FORI =1T03 : PRINTTRB (1 6) ? "X 8 i TRB( 21) i "X 8 I NEXT I 
387.0 FORM TO 3 : PRINTTHB ( 11 ) 5 8 X E ?TAB(20>? “XdNEXTI 

3880 PRINTTAB(li)? 8 1 

3890 INPUT A*: RETURN 

3900 REN *** COOLER 

9310 PRINTCHR*(i6)?CHR*(22>; 

392 0 PRINTTRB ( 11 ) I 9 X - ? TAB (20)? *X e 



FIGURE 7 



OPTION 6 

END THE PROGRAM 
10000-10100 




PRINT LIST OF 
ALL INGREDIENTS 
NECESSARY TO 
MAKE ALL DRINKS 



FIGURE 6 



OPTION 5 
DIPSLAY BAR 
GLASSWARE 
5000-5150 
9000-9990 



DISPLAY LIST OF 
GLASSES 

ASK FOR GLASS # 
CHECK IF # 
BETWEEN 1-9 




DISPLAY 
APPROPRIATE 
GLASS 

♦GO TO POINT MARKED ♦ ON FIGURE 1 



PRINT LIST OF 
BAR MEASUREMENTS 




3930 PRINTTAB(li)? “X COOLER X" 

3940 PRINTTABdDI “X 14-21 X" 

3958 PRINTTAB(ii)? “X OZS. X 1 

3960 FORI =1 TO 9 : PRINTTRBdi > » “X 8 5 TfiB< 2 0) » ^"SNEXTI 

3970 PRINTTRB ( 12> 5 - X*jTAB(19) J "X* 

3980 PRINTTRB ( 13) 5 '* 1 

3990 INPUT AT: RETURN 
3999 BATA ENI 

10000 REN •** FINAL OUTPUT ROUTINE 
10 010 PRINT : PRINTCHR$ C16> 5 CHR$ (22) > 

10020 PRINT “TOTRL INGREDIENTS NEEDED 8 
10030 PRINT 8 T0 NAKE THE BRINKS YOU SPECIFIED: 9 
10040 PRINT 
10050 FOR 1=1 TO 65 

10060 IF IN(I»0 THEN PRINTIN(I)?TAB(?)?:IN=I:GOSUB 3000:PRI 
NT 

10070 NEXT I 

10080 PRINT : PRINT 9 ENB OF TABLE OF INGREDIENTS* 

10090 PRINT: PRINT 
10095 PRINT :GOSUB 4000 
10100 END 
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FIRMWARE FACTS 



Watts for Dinner 

BY AUSTIN LESEA and RODNEY ZAKS 



Power supply performance is measured 
by the following parameters: voltage 
and current ratings, regulation and 
efficiency. 

Voltage, current rating 

In review, power supplies are rated by 
the amount of energy or power they 
can deliver to the load by the voltage 
and current specifications. 

For example, a five volt at five am- 
pere power supply will deliver 25 watts 
to the load, maximum. 

To know the voltages the circuits 
will require involves looking them up 
in the data sheets for your circuit. But 
how much current will the whole system 
draw? Again, the current requirements 
for each part are in the specification 
sheets. Listed as minimum, typical and 
maximum current drain, or alternately 
as power dissipation, one simply adds 
all the typical figures together to get 
a rough estimate of the operating cur- 
rent. 

For specification of the power sup- 
ply the current rating of the supply 
should be twice the average or typical 
system load current requirement. Maxi- 
mum values should also be tabluated, 
as well as minimum values for power 
supply regulation specification. 

Regulation 

Power supplies are not perfect. They 
cannot deliver exactly 5.000 volts under 
all load conditions. Thus, they are also 
rated as to the capability to regulate , 
or hold the output voltage constant. 

Specifications are divided into load 
regulation tolerance and load-no-load 
regulation tolerance. Also important is 
the turn-on overshoot and stability 
under varying load conditions. 

If the load is constant and our input 
line voltage from the wall socket is 
within whatever range of values the util- 
ity company will allow, the variation in 




Man does not live by 
bread alone; but 
computers teast solely 
on electricity. And the 
chef who turns raw 
current into edible 
electricity for your 
computer is your 
power supply. 



output voltage over temperature and 
time is the load regulation tolerance . 

If the load varies you need to know 
how much the voltage will change — 
the no-load , load regulation measure- 
ment, or the step-load measurement. 
As an example, if you take a 5 volts 
at 5 amperes supply and attach a 1 
ohm load, the supply should deliver 
5 volts at 5 amperes. If you measure 
the voltage under this condition, and 
then disconnect the load and measure 
again, you should see optimally no 
change. In reality, step-load tolerance 
of less than 0.5% is usual. 

In addition to the tolerance, the 
overshoot and stability measurements 
are extremely important. Overshoot 
occurs if the supply, when turned on 
or off, goes above the rated output 
voltage. Stability measures oscillating 
power supply under varying load con- 
ditions. 

If we are driving a standard TTL, 
the circuits will not tolerate an over- 
shoot of more than 8 volts; otherwise, 
the circuits will be destroyed. Most 
commercial power supplies have little 
or no overshoot. 



Efficiency 

If a supply delivers 25 watts to a load, 
how many watts is the supply taking 
from the wall socket? This ratio of 
output power divided by input power 
is the efficiency. Typical power sup- 
plies are 40% efficient. That is, the 
25 watt model will draw 62.5 watts 
from the power line. High efficiency 
regulators of the switching type will 
deliver efficiencies of about 90%, but 
they are more expensive than the typi- 
cal linear regulator. 

The S-l 00 bus power supply 

We’ve examined the operation of a 
simple linear regulator power supply 
together with voltage -current relation- 
ships, transformer action, rectifier, 
filter and regulator sections. Let’s 
consider now the common power sup- 
ply system affecting the S-l 00 bus. 

The S-100 bus specifies that +8.0, 
+16.0 and -16.0 volts supplies be made 
available. The supplies can be “brute 
force” or unregulated, as the regulation 
will be performed on each board. The 
only requirement of such a supply is 
that it have a low output impedance; 
or simpler, that it will not be “soft”. 
Soft implies if the load changes, the 
resulting voltage change will be great. 
With such a soft supply, the regulators 
might become unstable under certain 
conditions. 

The brute force supply can be a 
simple choice of transformer, diodes 
and capacitors. Unfortunately, the 
design choices required are hardly 
ever observed. Saying a “bigger capac- 
itor is better” is like saying one does 
his finest work with a sledge hammer. 
Large capacitors imply that diodes 
can handle the initial charge current 
when power is first applied. 

Now, the +8.0 volt supply must 
get to the board with as little resistance 
or inductance as possible along the way, 
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necessitating thick printed circuit traces 
and large wires. As a general rule, more 
than one edge connector pin should be 
used for the power supplies. Also, these 
power pins should be “guarded” from 
other bus signals by grounding pins. 
Power and bus signals, therefore, will 
never mix due to poorly inserted or 
misaligned boards. The S-100 bus does 
not observe this convention. 

Before considering the regulation, 
there is one last point: bleeder resistors. 
These are resistors across filter capaci- 
tors to bleed off any charge after the 
supply is turned off. If this bleeding is 
not done, the capacitors will remain 
charged for a long time and damage 
may result because power is still being 
applied to a non-functioning circuit. 

When the unregulated voltages ar- 
rive at the boards, the voltages must 
then be regulated. The unused voltage 



margin times the current drawn must 
be dissipated as heat by the regulators. 
Placing the regulators on the same 
board as the chips will create a hotter 
local environment. A typical RAM 
board will draw 1.5 amperes at 5 volts. 
The unused margin of 3 volts times 1 .5 
amperes is 4.5 watts. This 4.5 watts 
must go up as heat on the board some- 
where. Proper regulator IC mounting 
and heat sinking must be observed. 

Most S-100 products observe these 
mounting rules. 

Quite often, the regulation require- 
ments are split up between two or more 
regulator ICs - okay as long as the tol- 
erance of these ICs are close. If one is 
at 4.75 volts and the other is at 5.25 
volts, circuits running off different sup- 
plies may still communicate, but the 
noise margin is reduced. Yes, and it can 
get worse. The heat problem also 



affects noise margins. 

In short, before the designer has even 
started, the system is doomed to strange, 
intermittent behavior due to noise. 

The regulators are graded by tolerance, 
so the particular lot of regulators used 
by a company may affect their prod- 
uct performance. 

How can these problems be 
solved? 

1) Match regulators to ±2.5% or 
provide adjustment. 

2) Observe heat sinking rules care- 
fully. 

3) Follow bypassing rules religious- 

ly- 

4) Use multiple traces or double 
wide PC runs for all power and ground 
runs. 

5) Remember rule number 2. It 

should work at twice the power dissi- 
pated or current drawn. □ 
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Power 
to the 
Computer! 

A basic schematic for a power sup- 
ply that should more than ade- 
quately accommodate your sys- 
tem. Note the regulation and the 
noise suppression built into the 
circuit. 
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Building a Benton Harbor Micro 

BY BILL AND KA Til A ENDRESS 



Building a computer can involve the whole family. So when Bill Endress wrote 
this article, his wife, Katha, decided to add her view (in italics) of the experience. 



B eing a relative newcomer to the 
personal computing movement, 1 
was bewildered at the tremendous vari- 
ety of equipment from which to 
choose. To help narrow down my 
choice, I sent for catalogues and flyers 
on many different systems. 

I also searched the various hobby 
magazines for product reviews and 
personal experience articles. Letters in 
the magazines dealing with individuals’ 
problems and experiences getting one 
system or another up and running 
proved exceptionally helpful. I also 
visited several local computer shops. 
One thing 1 knew from the start. 



You can’t just go out and buy a lot of 
different equipment, hook it up and 
expect it to work the first time. I’d 
read many letters and talked to many 
people, and knew systems integration 
can be a problem. 

Like many hobbyists, I waited eager- 
ly for any scrap of news about Heath- 
kit’s new computer. When Heathkit 
finally announced the product in a 
well photographed, multi-page adver- 
tisement in all the popular personal 
computing magazines, I was delighted. 
(It was all I could do to get that ad out 
of his hands at dinner time.) 

After examining Heath’s literature, 

Illustration by Casscrinc Toussaint 



1 was assured the system would func- 
tion properly as a unit once assembled. 

All I had to do was build it, plug it in, 
flip a switch, and I’d be up and computing! 

I decided to order the operating 
and reference manual set for the 
H8 system first. I recommend this pur- 
chase for any system you may seriously 
be considering. The expense involved 
in finding out the true capabilities of 
the system are negligible compared to 
the expense (and possible heartbreak) 
of purchasing a system which won’t fill 
your needs. 

After receiving the manual set, I 
found another good reason for ordering 
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it is to digest it before your computer 
arrives! The software reference manual 
and the H8 operating manuals together 
equal over 450 pages. 

The manual set consists of assembly 
and operating manuals for the H8 com- 
puter, the H9 video terminal, the H8-1 
4K memory and 4K expansion set, the 
H8-5 I/O serial card, and the H10 paper 
tape punch and reader. The set also in- 
cludes a software reference manual and 
a handsome, white, padded binder. 

In the tradition of all Heathkit man- 
uals, these were excellent. Anyone who 
has ever put together a Heathkit knows 
the quality of their assembly manuals. 
The operations manuals were every bit 
as complete. 

The software reference manual and 
the H8 operating manual are invaluable 
aids. They do not, however, teach you 
programming from the ground up. If 
you’re still a novice at computer pro- 
gramming, I suggest you purchase one 
of Heathkit’s programming training 
courses. 

After pouring over the manuals, I 
decided to take the plunge and order 
the Heathkit System One. This system 
includes their 118 8080A based com- 
puter, the H9 video terminal, 8K of 
memory, a serial I/O board and a cas- 
sette tape recorder. All 1 had to do now 
was shuffle the bank accounts to pre- 
pare for the $1200 expense and con- 
vince my wife of the need and impor- 
tance of owning our own personal com- 
puter. (That took some smooth talking. 
The part that convinced me was the 
size of the unit. It wouldn Y take over 
the whole house like a UN I VAC. ) 

Like any system, the Heathkit Sys- 
tem One had some pros and cons. On 
the negative side was the bus structure. 
The Heathkit H8 doesn’t use the S-100 
bus system, so the system won’t accept 
such popular items as color graphics, 
speech synthesizers and the multitude 
of other S-100 adaptable products now 
on the market. 

But I didn’t believe this would re- 
main a problem. Heath would probably 
rush to offer these items as a part of 
their line, and other manufacturers 
would, in turn, also start making Heath- 
compatible products. Already there’s a 
12K memory board made especially for 
the H8 by Godbaud for a very reason- 
able price. 

On the positive side, I felt Heath 
wasn’t a fly-by-night company who’d 
disappear once the sale was made. 
They’re a well established company 
with many years of success behind 
them. They have the financial ability 
to weather any storm in the personal 



computing field. And they also have a 
reputation for producing quality kits 
backed by a good service department. 

A t last I accumulated the money 
to buy the system and my wife 
was on my side — actually, I think she 
gave in out of sheer exasperation; she 
was probably tired of seeing me at 
breakfast, lunch and dinner with my 
..nose in an assembly or operating man- 
ual, or hearing me praise the Heath 
system. (True, but I really gave in 
because I thought it might be fun to 
have our own computer. ) 

After what seemed like a year’s wait 
(it was only three weeks , and part of 
that was taken up by the Thanksgiving 
holiday f my wife called me at the 
office to say the boxes from Heathkit 
had arrived. 

Practically any night of the year I 
can leave work a little early, but that 
night I had to work late! I broke out in 
a cold sweat waiting to get home and 
heat the old soldering iron. 

When I finally arrived home, I could 




Heathkit H9 CRT Terminal 



hardly believe my eyes. Even though 
I’d ordered a complete system, I wasn’t 
prepared for the number of boxes 
before my eyes — six boxes, and that 
total didn’t even include the video ter- 
minal which was being shipped sepa- 
rately. Better than Christmas any old 
day! 

After clearing the dining room table, 
(it wasn Y seen again for five days , 
much to my dismay) and taking out 
the necessary tools, I started construc- 
tion. 

T he construction of the computer 
itself is very straightforward. Just 
be sure, in your haste to get your sys- 
tem up and running, you don’t forget 
to note any changes to the manual. 

Most new kits usually contain several 
errata sheets. 

Heath’s CPU board comes already 
assembled and tested, which eliminates 
much of the guesswork. If your system 
does not function properly the first 
time you apply power, you can proba- 
bly eliminate the CPU as the cause of 



your troubles. 

Heathkit quality is quite good. All 
of the ICs are socketed and the individ- 
ual circuit boards firmly mounted to 
the chassis with nuts and bolts. Chan- 
ging boards quickly can be a pain, but 
fortunately these changes are not made 
often. The firm mounting does assure 
you the boards will not be accidentally 
knocked out of position once you in- 
stall them. 

Both the 8K memory board and the 
serial I/O board also assemble smoothly. 

Heath added an extremely handy 
extra circuit on the I/O board - an on- 
board logic probe. This probe is first 
used to check the logic circuits on the 
board. It is then wired to monitor in- 
coming data from the cassette player. 

An on-board logic probe is a terrific 
idea. Too bad they don’t put one on 
all the boards. Are you reading this, 
Heathkit? 

After running the initial tests and 
installing the boards, I threw the 
switch. Amazing! No puff of tell-tale 
smoke, no ominous pops and no local 
brownouts. I entered the initial test 
routine according to the procedures 
in the operating manual and pushed the 
‘GO’ button. 

At this point Heathkit has to be 
commended. For lo and behold, there, 
flashing on the LED displays were the 
words: “your H8 is up and running” 
followed by three goal posts and two 
beeps on the speaker. This message 
repeats until the reset button is pushed. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. Here 
was real, tangible evidence that the 
fruits of my labors had blossomed. 

Here was something I could show my 
wife! (He actually woke me up from a 
sound sleep to come see this display. 
After my eyes focused , it was . . . 
well . . . the computer did spell all the 
words correctly.) 

After the memory checkout pro- 
cedures were done, it was off to the 
races! I plugged in the tape recorder, 
slipped in the software cassette and 
punched the “LOAD’' button. Nothing 
happened. According to the manual, 
the displays are supposed to flash the 
addresses of the incoming data. And if 
the load is successful, it’ll be followed 
by a beep at the end. 

Since the manual also stated it might 
be necessary to vary volume and tone 
on the recorder to achieve a successful 
load, 1 rewound the tape and pressed 
the “LOAD” button again. This time I 
varied the volume and tone controls 
through their full range. Again, nothing 
happened. 

1 removed the board from the com- 
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puter and gave it a thorough going-over. 
After checking the x-ray foil diagrams 
and going step by step back through 
the assembly manual, 1 reinserted the 
board and checked the adjustments. 

Finding nothing wrong, 1 hooked 
the recorder back up to the system 
and pressed the “LOAD” button. As 
before, nothing happened. 

In exasperation, I decided to listen 
to the tape. I pressed the “PLAYBACK” 
button on the recorder. No sound 
came from the tape. Never having 
heard a computer recording, 1 wasn’t 
sure what I was supposed to hear. Per- 
haps I couldn’t hear anything because 
the sounds were above the threshold 
of human hearing. 

I sat there trying to perceive these 
ultrasonic sounds with the volume wide 
open. After about three minutes, just 
as 1 thought I heard some sounds, my 
ear drums were almost shattered by 
a god-awful, high pitched shriek. By 
the time I recovered my senses and 
turned down the volume, the shriek 
was replaced by noises that sounded 
like a portion of the sound track from 
“Star Wars”. (I thought he must have 
stepped on the cat). 

Hoping this noise might be the 
program, 1 rewound the tape to where 
1 first heard the shriek. I plugged the 
recorder back into the computer and 
punched the “LOAD” button. Sud- 
denly the front panel started reeling 
off address locations. After about a 
minute of anxious waiting, the num- 
bers stopped and I heard a long awaited, 
satisfying beep. The load was success- 
ful. 

I now had a working system which, 
with the exception of the video ter- 
minal, was complete. 

A bout a week after 1 finished 

building the computer, the video 
terminal arrived. (My table was covered 
again.) 

I’ve put together some kits in my 
time, including a stereo system and 
an oscilloscope, but none as complex 
as the video terminal. Fortunately, 

Heath did a superb job on the instruc- 
tion manual so I was able to put the 
terminal together with only a few 
minor problems. 

Construction is broken down into 
eight distinct steps - the chassis and 
seven circuit boards. Tests at the end 
of each step help detect any possible 
errors in construction. 

When I was ready to begin the con- 
struction of the video terminal, my 
wife expressed an interest in helping 
with the soldering. (I’m not sure if I 
was as interested in soldering as in 



getting my table back. It was nice , 
though , to be able to talk to him about 
the terminal and to understand which 
part he was talking about.) 

Since she had never constructed 
anything electronic before, I cautious- 
ly said “OK”. I decided to let her 
start by constructing the power supply. 
The foils on the power supply board 
were, for the most part, large and had 
good separation. This feature helped 
prevent soldering bridges until she 
learned just how much solder should 
be applied. ( Solder certainly melts 
faster than I thought it would.) 

With the power supply’s wide vari- 
ety of components, my wife could 
also learn to distinguish the different 
parts. She did learn the same part could 
be packaged many different ways. (I 
found out you have to look very> closely 
to read the numbers on some parts. The 
power supply had lCs that looked like 
transistors , and capacitors that looked 
like resistors. Only a diode always 
looked like a diode.) 




Heathkit H8 Digital Computer 



We started on the construction of 
the video terminal, she merrily soldering 
along (and he checking my work very 
carefully). Construction proceeded 
smoothly, with every tiling going as 
planned. In just a few days we had the 
terminal finished and checked out. 

W hen you purchase the H8 com- 
puter you also receive a com- 
plete software package at no additional 
charge. The software includes PAM-8, 
BUG-8, TED-8, HASL-8 and BENTON 
IIARBOR BASIC. For an additional 
charge of only $10 you can also get 
an extended version of their BENTON 
HARBOR BASIC. 

PAM-8 (Panel Monitor) is the operat- 
ing system that resides permanently 
in IK of ROM. It controls the front 
panel of the computer as well as 
loading and dumping routines for the 
cassette tape system. 

The front panel on the H8 is really 
super! If you have seen pictures of the 
H8, you probably have noticed a lack 
of familiar switches and status LEDs. 
Instead it has a pad of push buttons 



resembling the keys of an adding ma- 
chine, and nine seven-segment LED 
displays. (1 just can ’t imagine anyone 
having the patience to flip all those 
switches that are on so many of the 
other computers.) 

The front panel, in conjunction 
with PAM-8, gives you complete con- 
trol over your system. You can examine 
the contents and change a memory lo- 
cation, an I/O port, any register in- 
cluding the accumulator, the stack 
pointer, the program counter and the 
flag registers. Because of this control, 
you can directly enter and execute a 
program in machine language. You can 
also turn the speaker on and off. 

You can control the lighting of each 
segment of the seven-segment displays, 
which allows you to display alpha- 
numeric data on the front panel using 
all of the numbers and a limited alpha- 
bet. The front panel is also used to per- 
form the cassette dumping and loading 
operations, master reset and program 
execution. 

Another feature of PAM-8 is the 
generation of a real-time clock called 
TICCNT (Tick Counter). The clock is 
contained in two consecutive memory 
locations forming a 16-bit counter up- 
dated every 2 ms. 

You use BUG-8 (Console Debugger) 
to enter and debug machine language 
programs from a video terminal — 
which is very handy when you enter a 
long program. 

In BUG-8, machine codes can appear 
as different forms. Data can be en- 
tered using offset octal, decimal, or 
ASCII characters. So suppose you 
want to set up a program in machine 
language to perform a series of calcula- 
tions and output the answer along with 
a message. You can enter the program 
body in octal form, the constants in 
decimal form and the message in ASCII 
form. You don’t have to convert deci- 
mal or ASCII characters into octal. 

This feature is ideal for writing your 
own operating system for a video ter- 
minal, cassette record handler or any 
other special device. 

Heath’s software package also in- 
cludes an assembler (HASL-8: Heath 
Assembly Language) for writing pro- 
grams in assembly language and TED-8 
(Heath Text Editor). I must confess 
I’ve had little opportunity to use these 
two pieces of software, so I’ll pass on 
commenting. 

H eath’s special variety of BASIC 
is called, naturally enough, BEN- 
TON HARBOR BASIC. This BASIC, 
as well as all of the software put out 
by Heath, is a product of Wintek Corpo- 
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ration and is designed especially for the 
Heath H8. 

With one exception, BENTON 
HARBOR BASIC seems to be a fairly 
complete BASIC. It has no string 
handling capabilities, except for the 
PRINT and INPUT statements. To ob- 
tain string handling capabilities you 
must move up to 12K of memory and 
purchase EXTENDED BASIC. 

The BASIC has two modes of opera- 
tion, a command mode and a program 
mode. The command mode is used 
for listing and running programs. It can 
also be used to turn your video ter- 
minal into a super calculator. For in- 
stance, by typing in the following: 
PRINT 10*5/6+3 the solution will 
print out when the return button is hit. 
You activate the program mode by 
prefixing all statements with numbers. 

Both the command mode and pro- 
gram mode use command completion 
— an item I definitely don’t like. Here 
is the way it works. As soon as 
“enough” letters are typed on the 
screen, for the computer to recognize 
this word as a “unique” command 
word, the computer automatically 
completes the remainder of the word 
and adds the necessary space or charac- 



ter at the end of the word. 

For example, suppose you wanted 
to type the command PRINT. As soon 
as you type the letters PR, the com- 
puter identifies this as uniquely belong- 
ing to the word PRINT and adds the 
letters INT to the end of PR. In the 
meantime, the uninitiated (who are un- 
aware of this feature) continue typing 
the letters INT. When the computer 
sees INT it identifies the command 
with the function of returning an in- 
teger value of an expression which is 
put into the computer in this form: 
INT(X). (The computer always adds 
the open parenthesis symbol). 

So, typing a simple command PRINT 
results in the following: PRINT INT. 
Frustrating to say the least! (Command 
completion would be much simpler to 
leam if the codes to be typed into the 
computer were listed somewhere in 
the manual As it is now , you must 
check the screen after you type each 
letter until you memorize just how 
much of each command you actually 
type and how much the computer 
completes.) 

To compound the problem of com- 
mand completion, I did not catch the 
explanation on backspacing the first 



time I read the manual. In BASIC, the 
ASCII character that represents a true 
backspace is formed by pressing the 
control and H buttons simultaneously. 
Instead I used the to position the 
cursor. Needless to say I spent many a 
trying moment wrestling with com- 
mand completion. 

Another problem with BENTON 
HARBOR BASIC - one I suspect is 
common to all smaller versions of 
BASIC - is that the output numbers 
do not come out rounded off correct- 
ly. It wasn’t until later I found out the 
problem is probably in the conversion 
from binary to decimal in the BASIC 
interpreter itself. 

I was rounding off my interest 
calculation first, performing a series of 
additions and subtractions and then 
printing the final results. Apparently, 
a small error in the binary to decimal 
conversion was compounding itself with 
every calculation. 

I was able to work around the 
problem by doing the addition and 
subtraction first, and then rounding off. 

So there you have it. An in-depth 
look at the Heathkit H8 System One 
from a guy (and a gal) who own one. 

Do we like it? You bet we do. □ 




PS-4SC 

Hemal Printer 

The PS-48C is a state-of-the-art 
interactive printer designed to be used 
with all popular microcomputer systems. 
Mostek’s F8/3870 single-chip 
microprocessor makes possible a 
versatile interface/controller that will 
operate in any of the following modes: 

■ TTL parallel 

■ TTL serial 

■ RS232C serial 

■ 20 mil loop serial 

Key features include: 

■ Quiet, clean — no ribbons or ink 

■ Thermal paper now down to $3 per 
164 roll 

■ Throughput rate — 24 characters/second 

■ Upper/lower case 96 ASCII characters 

■ Signalling rates — 

Serial mode — 110 or 300 Baud 
Parallel mode — up to 960 
characters/second 

■ For applications over 48 columns, 
automatically prints on next line 

telpar, inc. 



PS-48C $666 

KB-59 Teletype®/ 

typewriter keyboard $222 

Paper roll 5-1/2" x 164' $ 3 



Printing mechanism with or without interface available on OEM basis. 

Dealer inquiries wanted! Contact Dick Hanschen, (214) 233-6631. 

4132 Billy Mitchell Road, Box 796, Addison, Texas 75001. 
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CIRCLE 13 

See us at Booth 301 Philadelphia Show 




modem / 'mo • dam / [modulator 
+ demodulator] n - s : a device for 
transmission of digital information 
via an analog channel such as a tele- 
phone circuit. 



USES* 




• Complete Data Communications Subsystem 
Including Autodial Capability • Fully S-100 Bus Compatible 
Proven in Numerous Applications • Communication Compatible with 
North American Standard Bell System 1 03 Modems • Software Control of 
Originate and Answer Format, and Parity • Extensive Self-Test Capability • All Digital 
Modulation and Demodulation Means No User Adjustments Required • On-Board Crystal 
Oscillator Insures Proper Timing in all S-100 Systems • Break Generation • Meets or Exceeds 
all Bell System and FCC Specifications for use with a CBT Coupler (Data Access Arrangement 
-DAA) • 90 Day Limited Warranty 



• Intelligent Terminal • Timesharing • Distributed Processing • Automatic Data Collection 

• Access to Remote Data Base • Line Concentrator • Telecommuting 

• Electronic Mail • Remote Access to Process Control Systems 

• Software Exchange • Interactive Games • Community 
Electronic Bulletin Board • Downline Loading of 
Software to Remote Systems • Remote 
Software Maintenance and 
Customer Support 



FEATURES • 



D.C. Hayes Associates, Inc. 

16 PERIMETER PARK DR. SUITE 101 
P.O. BOX 9884 ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 30319 (404) 455-7663 

DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY TRINTRONICS, LTD., TORONTO 
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KEEPING 

TABS 

ON 

CONTRACT 

LABOR 

COSTS 

BY KAREN S. WOLFE 



K eeping track of your contract la- 
bor costs saves you money. 

Knowing how much you spent in la- 
bor for each job lets you compare esti- 
mated labor costs (used to make bids) 
to the actual costs incurred. This com- 
parison will tell you whether you need 
to change your bidding or labor proces- 
ses. 

If you run a plumbing, air condition- 
ing, painting or electrical contracting 
firm (or any firm working on a contrac- 
tual basis), keeping track of contract 
labor costs will also save you money 
when figuring state and city sales taxes. 

This program, CON LAB, provides a 
simple way for you to keep tabs on your 
costs. Just input your labor costs, straight 
from your workers’ time cards, and the 
computer will store those costs by job 
(contract) number and by employee 
(or department) number. 

Labor costs can be deducted from 
total job price when figuring state and 
city sales taxes. (Note: Since regulations 
vary from state to state and city to city, 
you should check local regulations to 
find out exactly what is deductable in 
your area.) 

For example, suppose an air condi- 
tioning firm contracts to install a resi- 
dential air conditioner for $1500. If 
their labor costs are $800, they can de- 
duct this amount from their total job 
price. Thus, their taxable revenue equals 
$1500 - $800, or $700. So if their local 
sales tax rate is 0.4%, their sales tax 
would come to $700 x 0.04, or S28. 

CONLAB was designed for small sub- 
contractors with 20 or fewer employees. 
The file holds up to 10 job numbers at 
any one time. However, these employee 
and job number constraints can be en- 
larged by making the J(LC) data file ma- 
trix larger, where I = number of job 
numbers and C “ number of employees 
+ 4. 

The program was written in North 
Star BASIC and designed for North Star 
disk storage. Multiple line statements 
are separated by “/”• If you’re using a 
different BASIC version, your system 
may require a change in CONLAB state- 
ment lines 10-40 and 280-310 for acces- 
sing the data file and resaving the file. 

Initializer Program 

First, you must create, or reserve, space 
on the disk for the data file, which I call 
LABOR, by following your system’s in- 
structions. Then load BASIC and use 
the Initializer Program (see Program 
Listing 1) to structure the data file and 

■ ■ ■ | . ; jjjjH 
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fill all matrix cells with zeros. Again, 
your system may require a change in 
lines 35, 50 and 65 of the Initalizer Pro- 
gram to open, create and save the struc- 
tured file. Use this program only when 
you want all matrix cells to equal zero. 

CONLAB Program 

Table 1 shows the data file matrix con- 
figuration. Each row contains informa- 
tion for a specific job with the actual 
job or contract number located in col- 
umn 21. Columns 1 through 20 cor- 
respond to employee numbers (i.e., em- 
ployee number 1 , employee number 2, 
etc.). 

Overhead Factor 

Column 22 accumulates the direct la- 
bor costs of all employees. Column 23 
is the product of column 22 times a la- 
bor overhead factor. This factor is a 
combination of indirect labor expenses. 



For example: 

Soc. Sec. Employer Cont. 6.05% 

State Unemployment 2.70 

Federal Unemployment .50 

Workmen's Compensation 10.00 
Total 19.25% 



You’ll probably have to estimate 
your workmen's compensation factor 
since different employees fall into vary- 
ing tax rates depending on the nature 
of their work. 

In the example above, the total fac- 
tor is 19.25% of direct labor. Add this 
percentage to direct labor costs to gen- 
erate actual labor expense. When you 
enter this factor in the program, how- 
ever, it should be in decimal form — in 
this case, 0.1925. 

The First Run 

The first time you run CONLAB, you’ll 
need to put in job numbers. After the 
program lists the currently stored job 
numbers and their total costs to date, it 
allows you three options: update job 
numbers, update labor costs or receive 
a report. On your first run, enter “1” to 
update job numbers. This command pro- 
duces a listing of the rows and job num- 
bers. 

Of course, on the first pass all job 
numbers are zero. You’re asked to enter 
the row number whose job number you 
wish to change. Next, you’re asked to 
enter the new job number. Follow this 
procedure to fill the matrix with con- 
tract numbers. (See Sample Run.) 

In the future, you’ll need to add new 
contract numbers and delete others. Re- 
member, when you input a row number, 



all the previous information in that row is 
made equal to zero. So be certain you’re 
finished with that job’s information be- 
fore you input that row number and 
press return. 

However, if you do accidentally de- 
lete the information in a row, you 
haven’t completely lost the data. Sup- 
pose you mistakenly enter row 3 as the 
one you wish to replace with another 
job number, but you still need row 3’s 
job information. At this point you've 
only deleted row 3’s data in the com- 
puter memory, not the disk file. So 
clear the machine and re-load the pro- 
gram, which will call the unchanged 
data file off the disk. Row 3’s data 
will still be intact. 

Remember: you have not changed 
the data on the disk until you tell the 
computer to save the updated file! 
Statement 270 asks, “Do you wish to 
save this file now? (y/n).” If you enter 
“y”, the data file you’ve been working 
on will be saved and the old data elim- 
inated. But if you enter “n”, the file 
on the disk is left unchanged, no matter 
what you’ve done to the data in the 
computer memory. 

Sample Run 

Assume you have data in the file from 
past pay periods and are going to add 
more labor from this week's time cards. 
First, a list of the job numbers and 
total costs to date are shown. Then 
you’re asked to choose an option. You 
enter “1” because you have a new job 
number to enter. 

A new listing shows row numbers 
and the job numbers they contain. Job 
number 7820 is completed and you no 
longer need the information from it, 
so you enter row “2” to be changed 
and enter “7827” for a new job. You're 
asked if you want to update more rows, 
and you enter “n’\ 



The next question is, “Do you wish 
to update labor costs now? (y/n).” You 
enter “y”. Then you’re asked to input 
the overhead factor (for example, 
0.1925). 

CONLAB lets you take an employ- 
ee’s time card and enter all the jobs he 
worked on before you go on to the next 
employee. 

Suppose you have only two employ- 
ees, numbers 3 and 5, working on con- 
tract jobs for that pay period. State- 
ment 90 asks you to enter an employ- 
ee number, so you respond with “3”. 
Then input his hourly rate of pay, 

S8.50. Next, enter a job number he 
worked on, “7827”. To post labor for 
an entire week, add the number of reg- 
ular hours employee number 3 worked 
on job 7827 and enter that total for 
the prompt, “Enter regular hours. . .” 

In this case, enter “32” hours. Did he 
work overtime on the job? For the 
prompt, “Enter overtime hours. . .”, 
input “1 ” hour. 

Next, you're asked for another job 
number. You enter “7816”, “8” reg- 
ular hours and 0 overtime hours. This 
employee worked on no other jobs, so 
when asked again to input another job 
number for this employee, you enter 
zero, “0”. You’re asked if there are 
more employees to enter: you respond 
with “y”. 

You’ll then be asked for a new em- 
ployee number; repeat the above rou- 
tine. After the employee is entered and 
you’re asked if there are more employ- 
ees to enter, you input “n”, causing 
the accumulation calculations to be 
made. 

Then, a listing of job numbers and 
total labor costs to date, including 
labor overhead, is presented. State- 
ment line 255 uses North Star’s format- 
ting procedure (%6I and S8F2). Your 
BASIC may require a change here. 



LABOR Data File Matrix 





Employee Numbers 


Job 

No. 


Direct 

Cost 


Col. 22 
+Over- 
head 


Extra 

Col. 


Col. Nos. 


1 2 3 4 20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Row 












Nos. 1 


s*: ^ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2 


* * * * * 


7820 


* 


* 


* 


• 












• 












• 












10 


* * * * * 


* 


* 


* 


* 



The stars (*) represent data cells. For instance, job number 7820 is in the 2nd 
row, 21st column, therefore, it is in the J(2,21 ) data cell. 
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If you run a firm 
working on a 
contractual basis, 
keeping track of 
contract labor costs 
will save you money 
when figuring state 
and city sales taxes. 



Now, you can either copy the total 
costs of the jobs or have this listing 
printed out in hardcopy form. Lines 
245 through 260 create the listing, so 
you could add a printer select state- 
ment before line 245 and a monitor 
select after line 260 (perhaps at lines 
243 and 267 respectively). 

If you want additional information 
listed, you can request the desired J 
(I,C) matrix cell to be printed (refer 
to table 1). The unused column, 24, 
is for your convenience in case you 
need to save some piece of informa- 
tion not already included. 

Finally, the program asks if you 
want to save this updated file. You 
enter “y” and the file is saved. 

If you don’t want to update any in- 
formation but only want a list of con- 
tract numbers and total costs, enter 
“3” when asked the option question. 

If you’ve added the printer select state- 
ment in line 243, you’ll receive a hard- 
copy report. 

I suggest you make and save hard- 
copy, especially if you’re using CON- 
LAB for sales tax purposes. In fact, 
you may want a listing of the entire 
matrix. 

Also, find out which overhead fac- 
tors are deductible for sales tax pur- 
poses in your state and the percentage 
rates your firm pays on those factors. 
Don’t cut yourself short. □ 



Sample Run 



READY 

RUN 



7813 


256*39 


7820 


307*07 


0 


*00 


0 


♦ 00 


7816 


2^6.83 


0 


.00 


0 


.00 


0 


♦ 00 


0 


♦ 00 


0 


*00 



1 ♦ UPDATE JOB NOB* 2 ♦ UPDATE LABOR COSTS 3* REPORT 

ENTER If 2 OR 3 1 
1 7813 

7. 7820 

3 0 

<L 0 

5 7816 

6 0 

7 0 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

ENTER ROW NO> YOU WISH TO UPDATE 7. 



ENTER JOB NUMBER YOU WISH FOR THIS ROW 7877 



DO YOU WISH TO UPDATE MORE ROWS? (Y/N) N 
DO YOU WISH TO UPDATE LABOR COSTS NOW? (Y/N) Y 



ENTER OVERHEAD FACTOR IN DECIMAL FORM *1923 



ENTER EMPLOYEE NUMBER 3 
ENTER HOURLY RATE OF PAY 8.50 



ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO. TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE 



ENTER JOB NUMBER 7827 

ENTER REGULAR HOURS ON JOB NO. 7827 ?32 

ENTER OVERTIME HOURS ON THIS JOB 1 

ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO. TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE 



ENTER JOB NUMBER 7816 

ENTER REGULAR HOURS ON JOB NO. 7816 ?8 

ENTER OVERTIME HOURS ON THIS JOB 0 

ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO. TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE 



ENTER JOB NUMBER 0 



ARE THERE MORE EMPLOYEES TO ENTER? (Y/N) Y 
ENTER EMPLOYEE NUMBER 5 
ENTER HOURLY RATE OF PAY 3 

ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO. TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE 



ENTER JOB NUMBER 7815 

ENTER REGULAR HOURS ON JOB NO* 7815 ?40 

ENTER OVERTIME HOURS ON THIS JOB 0 

ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO* TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE 



ENTER JOB NUMBER 0 



ARE THERE MORE EMPLOYEES TO ENTER? (Y/N) N 
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a:*)********** CALCULATIONS hokhokxok*: kxkx 



JOB NO* 


TOTAL 


7815 


494*89 


7827 


339*56 


0 


*00 


0 


*00 


7816 


327 . 94 


0 


*0 0 


0 


* 0 0 


0 


> 0 0 


0 


*00 


0 


> 0 0 



DO YOU WISH TO SAVE THIS FILE NOW? (Y/N) Y 
READY 



Program Listing 1 - Initializer Program 


1 REM INITIALIZER PROGRAM TO STRUCTURE DATA CELLS 


40 FOR R« 1 TO 10 


5 DIM J ( 1 0 y 24 ) 


45 FOR (> 1 TO 24 


10 FOR R« 1 TO 10 


50 WRITE #0y J(RyC) 


15 FOR (> : 1 TO 24 


55 NEXT C 


20 LET J(RyC) a 0 


60 NEXT R 


25 NEXT C* 


65 CLOSE #0 


30 NEXT R 


70 END 


35 OPEN #0 y "LABOR" 


READY 



Program Listing 2 - GONLAB 



1. REM- 



-CONTRACT LABOR PROGRAM ( GONLAB ) 



5 DIM J(20y24> y D*> ( 1 ) 

10 OPEN #()» "LABOR" 

15 FOR I*= 1 TO 20 
20 FOR C™ 1 TO 24 
25 READ #0 v JdrC) 

30 NEXT C 
35 NEXT I 
'♦0 CLOSE #0 
45 FOR I== 1 TO 10 

50 PRINT %8Iv J(Ir21 > y %16F2y J(Iy23>y %2 0 X r J ( I + 1 0 * 2 1 > y % 1 6F2 v J < 1+ 1 0 y 23 ) 

55 NEXT I 
60 PRINT 

65 PRINT " 1 ♦ UPDATE JOB NOS*- - 2 ♦ UPDATE LABOR COSTS 3* REPORT" 

66 PRINT 

70 INPUT "ENTER If 2 OR 3 " y D2 
75 IF D2- :: 1 THEN 320 
77 IF D2=3 THEN 243 

80 PRINTS PRINTS PRINTS PRINTS PRINT 

82 INPUT "ENTER OVERHEAD FACTOR IN DECIMAL FORM %F 

S3 LET F* F + 1. 

84 PRINTS PRINT 

85 LET 0« OS LET Ra OS LET H« 0 

90 INPUT "ENTER EMPLOYEE NUMBER %C 
95 INPUT "ENTER HOURLY RATE OF PAY n yR 
100 PRINTS PRINT 

105 PRINT “ENTER 0 (ZERO) FOR JOB NO* TO GO TO NEXT EMPLOYEE" 

110 PRINTS PRINT 

115 INPUT "ENTER JOB NUMBER " yB 

116 IF B” 0 THEN 170 

125 PRINT "ENTER REGULAR HOURS ON JOB NO* "vBy" " « 

130 INPUT H 
135 LET K«0 

140 INPUT "ENTER OVERTIME HOURS ON THIS JOB %0 

145 FOR I* 1 TO 20 

150 IF J < I * 2 1 ) — B THEN 160 

155 NEXT T 

156 PRINTS PRINT "JOB NUMBER " y B y 11 IS NOT IN THE FILE" 

157 PRINT "IF YOU ADD THE NUMBER TO THE FILE NOWr YOU WILL I...OOP BACK TO ENTER THE EMPLOYEE 

NUMBER AGAIN AND THIS JOB NUMBER AGAIN “ 

158 INPUT "DO YOU WISH TO ADD THIS NUMBER TO THE FILE NOW (Y/N) " vD<1> 

159 IF O* ™ "Y" THEN 320S GOTO 105 




' V. : „ r',; ; 



Program Listing 2 - continued 



HERE IF DESIRED 

JOB NO » TOTAL LAB COST 



SAVE THIS FILE NOW? (Y/N> 



take a logical 
approach to the 

SOLUTION 0 FAN V 

PROBLEM WHICH 
LENDS ITSELF TO 
INVESTIGATION 



O o o o 

ODOO 
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Radio Shack’s personal computer s ystem? 
This ad just might make you a believer. 



You can’t beat 
the 4K system at 



$599 




TRS-80 “Breakthru” 

• TRS-80 microcomputer 

• 12" video display 

• Professional keyboard 

• Power supply 

• Cassette tape recorder 

• 4K RAM, Level-1 BASIC 

• 232-page manual 

• 2 game cassettes 



. . . or the step-up 
16K system at 

$899 




TRS-80 “Sweet 16” 

• Above, except 
includes 16K RAM 



... or the fast 
4K/printer system at 

$1198 




TRS-80 “Educator” 

• Above, except 
includes 4K RAM and 
screen printer 



...or the Level-ll 
16K/printer/disk 
system at 



$2385 




TRS-80 “Professional” 

• Above, except 
includes 16K RAM, 
disk drive, expansion 
interface, and 
Level-ll BASIC 



So how are you gonna beat the system that 
does this much for this little? No way! 



. . . The amazing new 
32K/Level-1 1/2-disk/ 
line printer system at 

$3874 




TRS-80 “Business” 

• Above, except 
includes 32K RAM, 
line printer, 
and two disk drives 



Get details and order now at Radio Shack stores and dealers in the USA, Canada, UK, Australia, Belgium, Holland, France, Japan. 
Write Radio Shack, Division of Tandy Corporation, Dept. C-046, 1400 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, Texas 76102. Ask for Catalog TRS-80. 

Radio Shaek 

Prices May Vary at Individual Stores and Dealers The biggest name in little computers 
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The Marvelous 

Micro 
Mentalist 

BY TIMOTHY PURINTON 



48 




Young Stanislaus grabbed his father’s 
sleeve and led him to the keyboard. 

“Sit down, Pop. The machine will tell 
you what you’re thinking.” 

“What?” 

“C’mon, sit down. It will read your 
mind.” 

“OK. So let’s see it say ‘Enough al- 
ready.’ ” 

“C’mon.” His father sighed and sat. 
“Type ‘RUN.’ ” 

RUN 

CARD TRICK FOR COMPUTER 
PLEASE GIVE ME A NUMBER TO 
DESIGNATE THIS TURN ♦ 

IN DIGITS* PLEASE ? 

“Now, type in a number. Any num- 
ber. It seeds the randomizer's© we can 
repeat this particular run if we want to. 

Pop tapped out “61 .23” and these 
lines came up. 

61*23 ALL RIGHT* NOW. 

CHOOSE ANY OF THESE FIRST 
TEN CARDS AS YOUR FIRST 
'KEY CARD*" USE ITS VALUE 
TO COUNT DOWN TO YOUR 
NEXT KEY CARD*** AND SO ON 
TILL YOU'VE RUN OUT OF CARDS. 
YOU'LL COME TO A "LAST KEY 
CARD* "THINK ABOUT THAT ONE* 
AND I'LL READ YOUR MIND* 

FACE CARDS COUNT AS 5*TQ 
CONTINUE* TOUCH SPACE BAR* 



3/HEARTS 1 

4/SPADES 2 

2/DIAMONDS 3 

3/CLUBS 4 

10/SPADES 5 

ACE/SPADES 6 

6/DIAMONDS 7 

9/DIAMONDS S 

KING/SPADES 9 

8/DIAMONDS 10 



“The machine will do a card trick 
for you. It’ll deal you a deck of cards 
one at a time after those first 10 you 
see now. You’ll get one more card each 
time you touch the space bar. When 
you’ve gone through the deck once, it 
will be shuffled, and you’ll go through 
the deck one more time. 

“Now choose any one of those first 
10 cards. Don’t tell me or the machine 



which one you’ve chosen. That card is 
your first key card. Notice its position 
in the deck is numbered to make it 
easy for you to count to your next key 
card. The cards are valued at their own 
numbers except for the face cards, 
which are valued at five. So starting at 
your first key card, add its value to its 
position and count down to that total 
to find your next key card. Take the 
value of that card, add it to its posi- 
tion and find the next key card . . . and 
so on through the deck twice. 

“You’re looking for your last key 
card .” Stan continued, “Chances are 
you’ll come to a card, near the end, 
whose value is too big to let you count 
it all down before you run out of cards 



at position 104. When you get there, 
that’s your last key card, and again, 
don’t tell me or the machine what it is. 
The machine will read your mind and 
tell you. Got it?” 

His pop sighed. “I think so. I pick 
my first key card out of the first ten. 1 
use its value to count down to another 
key card. Face cards count as fives. I 
keep going till I find the last key card. 
And you think the machine will know 
what it is. So will you, won’t you? 
You’ll see me stumbling along on the 
space bar, trying to count accurately, 
and you’ll figure it out.” 

“I’ll leave the room,” Stan said. 
(While Stan was out Pop dealt the 
two decks. See box below.) 




While Stan was away . . . 



10/HEARTS 


11 


9/DIAMONDS 


60 


7/CLUBS 


12 


KING/SPADES 


61 


9/HEARTS 


13 


8/D I AMONDS 


62 


2/SPADES 


14 


10/HEARTS 


63 


QUEEN/DIAMONDS 


15 


7/CLUBS 


64 


//DIAMONDS 


16 


9/HEARTS 


65 


9/CLUBS 


17 


2/SPADES 


66 


3/DIAMONDS 


18 


QUEEN/DIAMONDS 


67 


QUEEN/HEARTS 


19 


7/DIAMONDS 


68 


5/DIAMONDS 


20 


9/CLUBS 


69 


//HEARTS 


21 


3/DIAMONDS 


70 


ACE/DIAMONDS 


22 


QUEEN/HEARTS 


71 


6/CLUBS 


23 


5/DIAMONDS 


72 


JACK/SPADES 


24 


7/HEARTS 


73 


7/SPADES 


25 


ACE/DIAMONDS 


74 


QUEEN/SPADES 


26 


6/CLUBS 


75 


8/HEARTS 


27 


JACK/SPADES 


76 


8/SPADES 


28 


7/SPADES 


77 


4/DIAMONDS 


29 


QUEEN/SPADES 


78 


5/CLUBS 


30 


8/HEARTS 


79 


KING/HEARTS 


31 


8/SPADES 


80 


ACE/HEARTS 


32 


4/DIAMONDS 


81 


10/CLUBS 


33 


5/CLUBS 


82 


ACE/CLUBS 


34 


KING/HEARTS 


83 


JACK/ DIAMONDS 


35 


ACE/HEARTS 


84 


5/SPADES 


36 


10/CLUBS 


85 


JACK/HEARTS 


37 


ACE/CLUBS 


86 


9/SPADES 


38 


JACK/DTAMONDS 


87 


JACK/CLUBS 


39 


5/SPADES 


88 


4/CLUBS 


40 


JACK/HEARTS 


89 


2/HEARTS 


41 


9/SPADES 


90 


5/HEARTS 


42 


JACK/CLUBS 


91 


2/CLUBS 


43 


4/CLUBS 


92 


4/HEARTS 


44 


2/HEARTS 


93 


KING/CLUBS 


45 


5/HEARTS 


94 


8/CLUBS 


46 


2/CLUBS 


95 


6/SPADES 


47 


4/HEARTS 


96 


10/DI AMONDS 


48 


KING/CLUBS 


97 


6/HEARTS 


49 


8/CLUBS 


98 


QUEEN/CLUBS 


50 


6/SPADES 


99 


KING/DIAMONDS 


51 


10/DI AMONDS 


100 


3/SPADES 


52 


6/HEARTS 


101 


3/HEARTS 


5.6 


QUEEN/CLUBS 


102 


4/SPADES 


54 


KING/DIAMONDS 


103 


2/DIAMONDS 


55 


3/SPADES 


104 



3/CLUBS 

10/SPADES 

ACE/SPADES 

6/DIAMGNDS 



56 

57 

58 

59 



THAT'S ALL THE CARDS* 

I KNOW YOUR LAST KEY CARD* 
READY FOR THE REVELATION? 
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Program Notes 



INPUT at 3 is, as Stan said, just a seed 
to permit repetition of the “random” 
run if it’s wanted. 

The DIM statement at 4 reserves an 
array for the oversize subscript. KK 
gives the computer an arbitrary starting 
place for its private calculations. The 
computer is thus given the card at posi- 
tion #1 , which here happens to be 3/ 
HEARTS, as its first key card — while 
Stan's pop is choosing one of his own, 
not necessarily the same. 

Line 1 5 is one of Stan's mistakes. He 
meant to delete the line when he moved 
it to 19. Here it gives the computer a 
little useless work, but doesn't interfere 
with the run. 

At 18, the randomizing algorithm is 
seeded. 

At 19, 20 and 29 we find the text- 
book method of “dealing cards" with- 
out dealing the same one twice, thus 
gradually exhausting the deck. You 
can think it out or look it up. “T=T+1" 
counts all cards dealt. 

Stan says there may be a more effi- 
cient way to identify the randomly- 
generated cards than by the long sieve 
at 30-82, but if there is he hasn’t found 
it. Maybe you can do better. The 
“A=" statement within these lines is 
the computer's private evaluation sys- 
tem. (See ‘'How the trick works".) 

Line 5300 is a counting-variable, 



which works at 5340 to let all of the 
first ten cards be dealt without pause. 

At 5320, Stan activates the com- 
puter’s private calculation leading to 
the “last key card". The sub-routine at 
8000 says, “Starting at 1 - the value 
we’ve given to KK, and the first card 
dealt — build up the value of KK by the 
value of the card at that position." On 
the first pass in this case, KK becomes 4. 

At 8010, we say, “Since we’re using 
not more than 104 cards, discount the 
value of any final key card too big to 
be counted out, and remember its 
name, ZS, for the revelation." At 8020, 
we go back to print the names and po- 
sitions of cards called up at 5330. 

The counting-variable T at 5335 
stops the deal after we've gone through 
the deck of 52 twice. 

The PEEK-POKE pair at 5360-5361 
stops the run to let Stan’s pop contin- 
ue to deal at his own pace by touching 
the space bar — a handy technique for 
many applications. 

At 5362 and in the succession of 
sub-routines, the program sends the run 
through the deck a second time after 
the first 52 cards have been dealt and 
sends it to its finale after the second 
52. The ZZ and XX statements at 5800 
and afterwards are simply for time-lag. 
Stan likes to make the computer act 
like a person. 



Program Listing 

1 PRINT -CARD TRICK FOR COMPUTER" 

2 PRINT-PLEASE GIVE ME A NUMBER TO DESIGNATE THIS TURN ♦ 1 

3 INPUT - IN DIGITS r PLEASE "? NX:CD=NX 

4 DIM L < 52 ) :KK=1 

5 PRINT -ALL RIGHT r NOW* CHOOSE ANY OF THESE FIRST TEN CARDS' 

6 PRINT 1 AS YOUR FIRST 'KEY CARD.' USE ITS VALUE M ? 

7 PRINT -TO COUNT DOWN TO YOUR NEXT KEY CARD. ..“5 
B PRINT "AND SO ON TILL YOU'VE RUN OUT'? 

9 PRINT- OF CARDS. YOU'LL COME TO A 'LAST KEY CARD.'"? 

10 PRINT-THINK ABOUT THAT ONE t AND I'LL READ YOUR MIND. n ? 

11 PRINT-FACE CARDS COUNT AS'5. H ? 

12 PRINT "TO CONTINUE * TOUCH SPACE BAR." 

15 FOR 1=1 TO 52J L(I)*i: NEXT I 

18 K=RND ( -NX ) 

19 FOR 1=1 TO 52: L(I)=i: NEXT I 

20 FOR J=52 TO 1 STEP -1 : R=INT < J*RND ( 1 ) ) +1 : T=T+1 

29 X=L(R>: L(R)=L(J) 

30 IF X=1 THEN X$~ " ACE/SPADES " :A*i: GOTO 5300 

31 IF X=2 THEN X$= " 2/SPADES " : A=2; GOTO 5300 

32 IF X : =3 THEN X$= ■ 3/SPADES " J A=3t GOTO 5300 

33 IF X=4 THEN X$ -• " 4/SPADES " ♦ A=4 : GOTO 5300 

34 IF X=5 THEN X*= " 5/SPADES "J A=5 : GOTO 5300 

35 IF X=6 THEN X$= " 6/SPADES " : A=6 : GOTO 5300 

36 IF X = 7 THEN X$ - * 7/SPADES " : A=7 : GOTO 5300 

38 IF X~8 THEN X*= ■ 8/SPADES ": A=8 : GOTO 5300 

39 IF X--9 THEN X$= " 9/SPADES ": A=9 J GOTO 5300 

40 IF X=10 THEN X$= " 10/SPADES H ♦ A=10 : GOTO 5300 



In a minute or so, his pop yelled, 

“I’m ready.” Stan came back. “The 
computer will never get it,” said Pop. 

“My last key card could be any of the 
last several cards, couldn’t it?” 

“Could it?” said Stan. “Tell the com- 
puter you’re ready for the answer.” 

His pop touched the keyboard and 
looked at the CRT. 

YES 

IT'S QUEEN/CLUBS 

SHALL WE TRY IT ANOTHER TIME? 

“Ugh,” he said. 

NO THANKS 

HOPE YOU WERE PROPERLY BAFFLED. 
BYE-BYE. (THAT WAS 61.23 ) 

He stood up and edged away. 

“Can’t fool around here all day. I’ve 
got tilings to do.” 

Stan grinned. “Glad you liked it.” 

How the 
trick works 

Oh. You understand how it works, 
don't you? 

In the run shown, the “computer’s 
private calculation” started at position 
#1 with 3/HEARTS, an A-value of 
3. KK, which starts out at 1 , adds A to 
become 4. When T, the card-position 
counter, becomes equal to KK at 4, this 
A-value is added to KK, so in this case 
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the 3/CLUBS adds 3 and KK is now 7. 
At position 7 we find 6/DIAMONDS, 
and add 6 to KK. This process contin- 
ues as the computer runs through the 
deck twice. The checkpoints in this 
deal are 13, 22, 23, 29, 33, 43, 45, 50, 
55,57,67,72,77,84,85,95,97, 

102 .. . and out, since the “QUEEN/ 
CLUBS'’ at position 1 02 is valued at 
5, and 102 + 5 adds up to more than 
104. So the run gets a ZS as “QUEEN/ 
CLUBS”, ready to be revealed when 
Stan's pop reluctantly types his final 
“YES”. 

Meanwhile, Stan's pop has been 
making his own calculation. Suppose 
he chose as his first key card the ten of 
spades, at position 5. His checkpoints 
would go: 5,15,20,25,32, 33... 
ah ha! An intersection! Position 33 is 
one of the computer's private check- 
points, so from here on the computer 
and Pop will be in step all the way to 
the QUEEN/CLUBS. Suppose Pop 
starts at 9/DIAMONDS; the intersec- 
tion occurs at 43. Suppose he starts in- 
stead . . . but check it out. 

It's possible to miss intersecting 
checkpoints with a single pass through 
a 52-card deck, though the probability 
of success even that way is reckoned at 
5/6. With 104 cards, can you miss? 

You might try to calculate your 
chances. 

Try it on your pop. He may not 
speak to you for days. □ 




Program Listing Continued 



41 


IF 


X = ll 


THEN 


X$~ 


8 JACK/SPADES 8 * A^S ♦ GOTO 5300 


42 


IF 


X™12 


then 


X$™ 


" QUEEN/SPADES " ♦ A~5 ♦ GOTO 5300 


43 


IF 


X™13 


THEN 


X$~ 


"KING/SPADES " *A™5* GOTO 5300 


44 


IF 


X-14 


THEN 


x$~ 


" ACE/HEARTS 8 ♦ A-l * GOTO 5300 


45 


IF 


X= 15 


THEN 


x$~ 


" 2/HEARTS " *A~2* GOTO 5300 


46 


IF 


X™16 


THEN 


x$= 


"3/HEARTS" *A™3* GOTO 5300 


47 


IF 


X™ 1 7 


THEN 


x*= 


" 4/HEARTS " t A™4 t GOTO 5300 


48 


IF 


X™18 


THEN 


x*= 


8 5/HEARTS " l A™5 ♦ GOTO 5300 


49 


IF 


X~19 


THEN 


X$~ 


" 6/HEARTS " ♦ A™6 ♦ GOTO 5300 


50 


IF 


X™20 


THEN 


X$™ 


"7/HEARTS" JA«7J GOTO 5300 


51 


IF 


X™2 1 


THEN 




"8/HEARTS" ♦ A~8* GOTO 5300 


52 


IF 


X™22 


THEN 


X$~ 


" 9/HEARTS " i A™9 t GOTO 5300 


53 


IF 


X-23 


THEN 


X $ ™ 


" 10/HEARTS " ♦ A™10 ♦ GOTO 5300 


54 


IF 


X=24 


THEN 


x$=* 


" JACK/HEARTS " l A™5 l GOTO 5300 


55 


IF 


X=25 


THEN 


X$™ 


" QUEEN/HEARTS " l h™5 ♦ GOTO 5300 


56 


IF 


X~26 


THEN 


X$™ 


"KING/HEARTS" *A™5* GOTO 5300 


57 


IF 


X-27 


THEN 


X$^ 


" ACE/DIAMONDS " l A-l • GOTO 5300 


58 


IF 


X~28 


THEN 


X$ = 


" 2/DI AMONDS " JA-2J GOTO 5300 


59 


IF 


X™29 


THEN 


X$~ 


"3/DIAMONDS" :A-3* GOTO 5300 


60 


IF 


X™30 


THEN 


x$= 


"4/DIAMONDS" *A™4* GOTO 5300 


61 


IF 


X™31 


THEN 


X$™ 


"5/DIAMONDS" *A~5* GOTO 5300 


62 


IF 


X™32 


THEN 


x$== 


" 6/DIAMONDS" *A~6* GOTO 5300 


63 


IF 


X-33 


THEN 


X$~ 


"//DIAMONDS" *A~7* GOTO 5300 


64 


IF 


X-34 


THEN 


X$™ 


"8/DIAMONDS" JA™8t GOTO 5300 


65 


IF 


X™35 


then 


X$™ 


" 9/DIAMONDS " i A~9 l GOTO 5300 


66 


IF 


X™36 


THEN 


X$™ 


" 10/DI AMONDS “ i A™10 ♦ GOTO 5300 


67 


IF 


X-37 


THEN 


X$™ 


" JACK/DIAMONDS " ♦ A^5t GOTO 5300 


68 


IF 


X~38 


THEN 


X$™ 


"QUEEN/DIAMONDS" *A=5* GOTO 5300 


69 


IF 


X™39 


THEN 


x$~ 


"KING/DIAMONDS" *A™5* GOTO 5300 


70 


IF 


X~4Q 


THEN 


x$~ 


8 ACE/CLUBS " i A~1 ♦ GOTO 5300 


71 


IF 


X = 41 


THEN 


x$- 


" 2/CLUBS " ♦ A™2 ♦ GOTO 5300 


72 


IF 


X-42 


THEN 


x$~ 


8 3/CLUBS " ♦ A™3 t GOTO 5300 


73 


IF 


X™43 


THEN 


x$™ 


8 4/CLUBS " t A-4 i GOTO 5300 


74 


IF 


X™44 


THEN 


X$™ 


8 5/CLUBS 8 ♦ A-5 i GOTO 5300 


75 


IF 


X™45 


THEN 


x$~ 


8 6/CLUBS * * A~6 : GOTO 5300 


76 


IF 


X™46 


THEN 


X$™ 


" 7/CLUBS “ ♦ A™7 » GOTO 5300 


77 


IF 


X™47 


THEN 


X* = 


" 8/CLUBS 8 l A™8 t GOTO 5300 


78 


IF 


X ss 4 3 


THEN 


X$™ 


" 9/CLUBS " ♦ A-9 t GOTO 5300 


79 


IF 


X™4? 


THEN 


x$- 


8 10/cLUBS" : a^io: goto 5300 


BO 


IF 


X™50 


THEN 


x$« 


■JACK/CLUBS" *A™5* GOTO 5300 


81 


IF 


X^51 


THEN 


x*^ 


8 QUEEN/CLUBS 8 :A=5: GOTO 5300 


82 


IF 


X™52 


THEN 


x$- 


"KING/CLUBS" *A™5* GOTO 5300 


5300 C 


>C + 1 








5320 GOSUB 


8000 






5330 PRINT 


TAB<0)>X*r TAB < 1 5 ) » T 



15335 IF T-104 THEN PRINT i PRINT "THAT'S ALL THE CARDS*" 
5340 IF C<10 THEN 5370 

5360 IF PEEK (-461 D032THEN 5360 

5361 POKE “4611 y 0 

5362 IF J-l THEN G0SUB 6000 
5370 NEXT J 

5400 GGSUB 7000 

5401 INPUT "ANOTHER TIME" *C* 

5420 IF LEFT$(C*>1)~"Y" THEN 5800 

5450 PRINT " HOPE YOU WERE PROPERLY BAFFLED*" 

5460 GOTO 5999 

5800 PRINT “ILL SHUFFLE * " i FOR ZZ^ITQ 2000 

5801 NEXT ZZ: PRINT" I'M SHUFFLING" 

5802 FOR XX™ 1 TO 5000 ♦ NEXT XX* PRINT" I ' VE SHUFFLED*" 

5803 PRINT " THAT DESIGNATING NUMBER WAS * 9 NX 

5804 PR I NT "PLEASE 'RUN' AGAIN" 

5805 PRINT " WITH A DIFFERENT NUMBER* 8 

5806 STOP 

5999 PRINT "BYE-BYE* (THAT WAS "r CD $ 8 ) 8 : END 

6000 B-n+i: if D>i then 5400 

ciOO j GO ! 0 10 
6010 RETURN 

7000 PRINTS PRINT " I KNOW YOUR LAST KEY CARD.* 

7010 INPUT "READY FOR THE REVELATION" J Ii* 

7020 IF LEFT $(D$»1) = "Y“ THEN PRINT “IT'S "f Z* 

7030 PRINTS PRINT " SHALL WE TRY IT “) 

7040 RETURN 

8000 IF T=KK THEN KK=KK+A 

8010 IF KIO104 THEN KK=KK~A S Z*=X* 

8020 RETURN 
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August, 1978 
$5.95 
(0471 03204-2) 




Your self-teaching guide to 

BASIC 



FOR HOME COMPUTERS 

by Bob Albrecht 



and LeRoy Finkel, and Jerald R. Brown, 

all of Dymax Corporation. 



Whatever your interest— hobbies or applications for home, school, or office— this book will 
give you the BASIC skills to use with the new personal-size microcomputers. With this book, 
you’ll be able to read, write, and understand the programming language BASIC. You’ll not 
only be able to write your own programs, but you’ll also learn how to modify others’ 
programs for your own particular purposes. The authors have been active in the personal 
computing movement from its beginning, as founders of the People’s Computing Company 
and later of the Community Computer Center and also as teachers and contributors to a 
wide range of personal computing courses and publications. They’ve designed this book 
with your needs in mind— and with their own unique brand of humor— so that no special 
background is required. You don’t even need access to a computer. You’ll find that BASIC 
FOR HOME COMPUTERS gives you all you need to know about making microcomputers 
work for you! 

3 more first-rate Self-Teaching Guides— 



BACKGROUND MATH FOR 
A COMPUTER WORLD 

by Ruth Ashley of Duotech in con- 
sultation with Nancy B. Stern 
Provide yourself with the math skills 
you need to survive and be effective in 
the computer world. 

286 pp. $4.95 (0 471 03506-8) 



ANS COBOL 

by Ruth Ashley of Duotech in con- 
sultation with Nancy B. Stern 
Teach yourself how to write a COBOL 
program and compile it effectively, 
paying proper attention to spelling, 
punctuation, and format. 

242 pp. $4.95 (0 471 03507-6) 



INTRODUCTION TO 
DATA PROCESSING 

by Martin L. Harris, in consultation 
with Nancy B. Stern 

It’ll show you how computers work, 
what data processing is, how it’s 
organized, and what types of equip- 
ment are used. 

326 pp. $4.95 (0 471 35300-0) 



Look for these and other STGs at your favorite bookstore. For more 
information, and a complete listing of current and forthcoming 
STGs, write to George Carroll, Dept. A3226-64 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 



Prices subject to change without notice. A3226-64 



CIRCLE 16 
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A PERSONAL COMPUTING INTERVIEW 



The TRS-80 Gomes to Town 



BY HARRY SHERSHOW 



Why all the interest in the TRS-80? 

On June 8, 1978, more than 1,000 in- 
quiring prospects came to Boston’s 
Sheraton Hotel to see Radio Shack’s 
presentation of the TRS-80 microcom- 
puter. The show was the 16th in a series 
of 26 being held around the country. 

“Why all the interest in the TRS- 
80?” echoed Jerry Colella, regional 
manager of Tandy Corporation, 
parent company of Radio Shack. “Be- 
cause it requires less money to get 
started in this activity than it does to 
buy a decent stereo component sys- 
tem. Right now, as a matter of fact, 
we’re selling in Radio Shack stores 
stereo components that cost almost 
twice the $600 required to buy the 
basic TRS-80 unit. And let’s face it. 

The microcomputer era arrived a year 
or two ago. It’s only a question of 
time until everyone who owns a tele- 
vision will also have a computer, either 
as a system hooked into the TV or as 
a stand-alone system like our TRS-80. 
Tomorrow is here today!” 

The demonstration at the hotel was 
similar to most such shows. Coffee on 
a side table for thirsty sightseers, chat- 
ty salesmen at everyone’s elbow, more 
than 150 TRS-80 micros on tables with 
entreaties from the ushers to “Play 
with ‘em! Bang ‘em! Kick ‘em! Do 
anything you want — you can’t hurt 
them!” Of course they discourage 
sledge hammers and vandals pouring 
water in the keyboard. What they’re 
trying to illustrate is that the TRS-80 
is a rugged instrument which unlike 
your $1500 stereo amplifier, can’t be 
hurt by rough handling. 

So throngs of viewers whacked the 
keyboards and pounded the buttons 
and apparently had an enjoyable after- 
noon not only listening to sales pitches 
of the attendants, but also sitting 
through a session in which they quickly 
learned how to write a complete pro- 
gram in BASIC. 




Personal Computing’s correspondent 
offered himself at the show as a sales 
prospect to young, affable A1 Jones, 
manager of the Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Radio Shack. 

Personal Computing: Al, Let’s make 
believe I’m a farmer, just in from the 
farm. Know nothing about computers. 
I’m here to learn everything about 
these. 

Al Jones: Okay. We’ll start at the beg- 
inning. You are sitting in front of a 
TRS-80 microcomputer. It is a com- 
plete unit as you see it: that video dis- 
play, which looks like a television 
screen, and the keyboard, which looks 



like a typewriter. The computer itself 
is sealed inside the keyboard. With the 
attached cassette player it is complete. 
Nothing else needed to make it run at 
its primary level which is Level 1 . Talk 
to the computer through the keyboard 
and it talks back to you through the 
video screen. 

PC: Talk? 

Al: It doesn’t actually talk, although 
eventually voice synethizers will be 
added to upgraded models. Right now, 
all it does is print statements. This 
computer is a good deal like a calcula- 
tor. After it’s done something, it will 
remember what it’s done as long as 
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you keep the machine on. If you turn 
it off, everything you have entered 
through your keyboard is lost. Goes 
out like a light when you throw the 
switch. 

PC; You could waste a lot of time if 
you accidently pushed the wrong 
switch after you’ve worked on it all 
day. 

Al: Well, we’ve provided for that. We 
have here at the side, as you can see, a 
portable tape recorder which is 
hooked into the machine. A cassette 
in the tape recorder retains your pro- 
grams; you can’t erase them no matter 
what switch you throw by mistake. 
With the use of the cassette recorder, 
we provide you with a complete pack- 
age so that, as a beginner, you don’t 
have to learn anything about the com- 
puter. The package includes a user’s 
manual which is as simple to read as 
the comic strips. The 250 pages in it 



are written on the premise that you 
know absolutely nothing about the 
computer. After you finish reading the 
manual you will be able to make the 
computer perform every command 
available at this level of computing. 

PC: What kind of commands are 
those? 

Al: There are actually only six com- 
mands to make your machine start 
working. 

PC: Only six? Seems like a pretty low 
minimum. 

Al: Those are commands like LIST, 
STOP, RUN. Just the simple com- 
mands to activate the machine. Like 
whipping a horse to get it moving. 
Actually, of course there’s more to it 
than the commands. There are 16 pro- 
gram statements, two print modifiers, 
and four graphics statements. 

PC: The six commands seem to have 
mushroomed fast. 



TRS-80 microcomputer specifications 

HARDWARE 

Microprocessor: Advanced Z-80 8-bit processor. 

Keyboard: Integrated ASCII, 53-key professional -type. 

Video Display: Memory mapped, all graphics and alphanumerics controlled 
by BASIC commands. Automatic scrolling. 

Text: 16 lines of 64 characters, also software selectable to 32 characters 
per line. 

Graphics: 128 horizontal by 48 vertical. Graphics and text can be inter- 
spersed in any manner by software. 

Memory: Includes 4K Read-Only-Memory (ROM), 4K dynamic 
Read/Write Memory (RAM). Internally expandable in the computer case 
to 12K ROM and 16K RAM. Total memory capability to 62K. 

Input/Output: Computer-controlled cassette interface. Expansion port 
for additional memory and peripherals. Keyboard built-in. 

Electrical: U.L. listed for 120 volts AC, 60 Hz. 

Dimensions: 16^ x 8 x 3 Vl\ 

SOFTWARE 

Radio Shack Level-I BASIC in ROM. 

Level 1 Features: standard BASIC statements; floating point arithmetic; 
numeric, array and string variable; video graphics commands; cassette save 
and load commands. 

Commands: NEW, LIST, RUN, CONTinue, REMark, LET, FOR-NEXT- 
STEP, GOSUB-RETURN, STOP, END, GOTO, IF-THEN, INPUT, ON . . . 
GOSUB, PRINT, CSAVE, CLOAD, DATA, READ, RESTORE. 

Functions: MEM, TAB, INT, ABS, RND, +,-, *(multiply), /(divide), <, 
>,=. 

Special Commands (Including graphics): CLS (clear screen), SET (x,y), 
RESET (x,y), POINT (x,y), formatted PRINT. Array and string capability. 
Data storage and retrieval. 

OPTIONS 

Video Display: 12” diagonal screen. 16^ x 13 Vix 12”. U.L. listed. 

CTR41 Data Cassette: Battery or AC operation. U.L. listed 



Al: Eve just told you everything - 
absolutely everything you will have to 
know to get the computer working for 
you. I told you that the six commands 
were like whipping a horse when 
you’re sitting in the buggy. Well, what 
good is it to whip the horse and get it 
going unless you tell it where to go? 
You have to know how to steer that 
horse so it won’t just stand there and 
run in one place. From the minute you 
get the crate from Radio Shack un- 
packed, the user’s manual will show 
you how to set up the machine and 
how to get it running in a matter of 
minutes. 

PC: It sounds as though you’ve simpli- 
fied it quite well. 

Al: Very simple. We even teach you a 
language. BASIC. You only learn a 
little at a time. Just the things you 
have to learn: the six commands and 
two or three of the program state- 
ments. Of course, the more you learn, 
the better your computer performs. 
Simple as that. 

PC: What about these cassette pro- 
grams? 

Al: The cassettes are no different than 
a tape recorder. Of course they can’t be 
programmed or erased. They’re perma- 
nent. Which is a good thing. Later on, 
you will learn how to make changes on 
’em if you have to. Once you learn 
how to make your own programs you 
won’t bother with cassettes so much. 
Eventually, you’re going to get more 
interested in what the computer is 
going to do for you than you are in 
the cassettes. So you do your own pro- 
grams. Say you have a list of customers 
who buy milk, eggs, beef and produce 
from you — if you’re a farmer — and 
you want to keep them separate. You 
want to know how much money they 
owe you and how much they buy. 

Even want to be able to send them 
bills at the right time or to remind 
them they haven’t, paid their bills yet. 
This computer, once you understand 
it will do all that for you. All you are 
going to have to do is learn those few 
words we mentioned and that’s all it 
will take to run your computer. Let 
me tell you a story of a case in my 
store. I have a customer, a doctor who 
deals with many patients. He has 
about 6000 patients and decided to 
put them on a computer. 1 let him 

read the user’s manual and he became 

an instant programmer and bought the 
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TRS-80. Now he types his own infor- 
mation concerning the patients’ cases 
so he can keep track of them. He has 
the program running pretty well now. 
He’s so pleased with his TRS-80 that 
he’s going to grow with it. He feels 
he’s used up the computer in its pres- 
ent state. He started by learning those 
simple commands 1 told you about. 
Now he’s become a pretty good novice 
and he’s ready to expand. That’s the 
idea of TRS-80. Start small and grow 
with it as you go along. 

PC: Can he also do billing with it? 

Al: He will use it for billing or for any 
other thing he wants. It’s part of the 
growing process. The machine is ex- 
pandable. It’s the one big thing you 
can say about the TRS-80. Buying this 
small machine does not necessarily 
mean that you cannot enlarge it to our 
full-size business system. We are basing 
the full-size system around these same 
components. The only thing that’s ex- 
panded is the size of the memory and 
the language. Just those two things. 
Everything is located on only one 
board, right now. As it sits here, the 
way you see it, it has only 4K of read- 
only memory. So, increasing memory 
capacity, which is what we’re doing 
when we upgrade our machine, means 
simply going from 4K to 16K or more. 
The machine stays the same size. Ac- 
tually if you looked at two of our ma- 
chines you couldn’t tell which was 4K 
and which 16K. A 16K machine runs 
twice as fast. All you do is bring this 
original keyboard back to the store. 

We then send it to our service center 
where they stick in three more mem- 
ory chips and presto, — you’ve got a 
teen-ager in the family! A 16K mem- 
ory computer. 

PC: How long does the conversion take? 
AI: A couple of days. But counting 
the time it takes to get to our local ser- 
vice center and back it could be a week 
or two. 

PC: Except you have to go back to 
your store all the time. Do you sup- 
pose customers might consider that a 
catch? 

Al: There’s no catch. We do this so we 
can honor our warranty. If you try to 
do it yourself and burn out a couple of 
chips or spill hot solder over the circuit 
board and ruin it, who’s going to fix it? 
This way we stand behind the machine 
all the time, within the warranty. The 
machines are sealed as you can see, so 




no one but our own experts can touch 
them. We don’t want you tampering 
with the machines. A good product is 
our best advertisement. The chips are 
easy to destroy. Now when you get 
around to expanding we have all sorts 
of peripherals like screen printers, line 
printers and so forth. And more in the 
planning stage. If you want bills, 
invoices, paychecks and things like 
that, you’ll have to get the line printer. 
PC: Can you use the line printer on 
this machine? 

Al: No. You’ve got to upgrade it to 
Level II. That’s because the printer re- 
quires certain other commands which 
are not in the Level I vocabulary. You 
have to have Level II. You’ll also need 
the expansion interface. 

PC: Thought you could hook right 
into ports on the keyboard? 

Al: You can with the screen printer 
or cassette recorder. The interface is 
simply a box which plugs in by ribbon 
cable from the main computer to the 
peripheral. The interface has facilities 



“You get a portable 
tape recorder that 
hooks into the 
machine. With this 
cassette recorder 
you have a complete 
package and you 
don’t have to learn 
anything about the 
computer.’’ 
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“ If your computer 
fails for some reason 
and has to be sent 
back for servicing, 
you simply bring 
it into your local 
Radio Shack - and 
there are more 
than 5000 across 
the country.” 



for four ports inside. So you can have 
a combination of what to use. Say, for 
instance, you didn’t want a printer; 
you just want a lot of bulk memory to 
print out on the screen. The screen will 
handle up to four floppy disks. I use 
floppy disks in my own store right 
now, as a small business system. It 
does inventory, payroll, general ledger 
and profit-and-loss statements as well 
as names and addresses for our regular 
mailings. 

PC: Still all with that BASIC lan- 
guage? It seems to me BASIC is lim- 
ited. 

Al: Well, you bring up a good point. 
Some machines are stuck on their own 
language and that’s all they can use. 
Radio Shack has recognized the fact 
that there are many languages, obvi- 
ously from a novice’s point of view, 
BASIC is the easiest to learn. But as 
you grow with the computer you may 
someday decide that there are other 
languages you may want to use - for 
one reason or another. But we can han- 
dle that with this machine. For ex- 
ple, we have an assembly language 
tape. It literally bypasses the address 
code — all those commands and state- 
ments you see in the manual — for 
BASIC. This assembly language tape 
puts you right into pre-memory so you 
can program the machine directly. 
You’re bypassing BASIC altogether. 
Now, suppose you’re familiar with the 
languages of FORTRAN or COBOL. 
Well, we have those languages on our 
mini-disk system and again you can 



bypass the BASIC and work in the 
language you’re most confidant in. 

PC: That means you will have to 
know the FORTRAN language? 

Al: Oh yes. You’ll have to know 
FORTRAN to use it just as you would 
have to know BASIC. But as the ma- 
chine sits here right now, it’s strictly 
a Level 1 computer. It deals in BASIC 
language only. But you don’t have to 
sit down and learn the language. All 
you have to do is learn those few com- 
mands and statements you see in the 
user’s manual. It would take you 
longer to set up and operate a stereo- 
component system where you don’t 
have to use any language at all. Stereo 
components are much more complex 
physically than this simple computer. 
PC: The manual looks easy enough to 
read. 

Al: This manual, I would say, is the 
easiest, most instructive one on the 
market today. It takes you from zero 
— no knowledge at all on your part — 
right through all the commands. It 
gives you definitions of those com- 
mands and statements so that you 
know what they mean and what they 
do. Then it gives you easy examples 
that teach you quickly what they do. 
As you move along through the manu- 
al you get examples of how to com- 
bine groups of commands to run sim- 
ple game programs and business pro- 
grams. 

PC: Like standing on a diving board. 
You get the impetus to dive and go off 
on your own. 

Al: That’s right. We find that begin- 
ners can’t wait to get to that part. Ob- 
viously, you are limited as to how far 
you can go in your own programming 
without upgrading. Just as in the case 
of the doctor and his patients’ records 
we were talking about a little earlier. 
His program is not in this manual. But 
the basic ingredients of running the 
program and learning the print state- 
ments of the program are in there. Just 
a question of taking the right steps out 
of the manual, combining them and 
making up his own program. And that 
is where you leave Level I and get into 
Level II. When you’re ready for that, 
the Level II manual does the same for 
you — in it’s easy, chatty style — that 
Level I does for you now. Once you’re 
familiar with Level 1, then Level II is a 
snap. You should have no trouble 
working with it. 
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Radio Shack computer owners who would like to exploit the capabilities 
of their video display should know about an easily-performed modification 
conceived by Dan Likins of Santa Ana, CA. Without loss of TRS-80 graph- 
ics, the procedure allows display of all upper and lower case letters, numer- 
als, all control and special characters. You need only install two jumpers 
about 2“ long, cut one trace and add an additional 2102 static memory. 
Details are in the Computer Information Exchange Newsletter, which is 
free. Write CIE, Box 158, San Luis Rey CA 92068. Enclose label and 1 
postage. 



PC: From what you say, it sounds 
rather easy. 

Al: Let me put it this way. Personal 
computing, from my own standpoint, 
is a learning process. It’s a hobby like 
anything else and you advance as far 
as you want. Some people will obvi- 
ously stay with Level 1 and not want 
to go any further. They will find it 
serves their needs and they’ll have no 
use for Level II. Other people, though, 
will be building full-blown systems for 
their homes or for their business or for 
special learning applications in what- 
ever language is convenient for them 
as quickly as they can. 

PC: I suppose after someone has used 
TRS-80 for some time he will be in a 
position to consider himself a profes- 
sional programmer? 

Al: That’s another thing. Owners and 
constant users of this computer — or 
any other computer for that matter — 
are going to become skilled. And the 
feeling is that there’s going to be a 
huge demand for skilled programmers 
in industry. 

PC: There is a demand right now. 

Al: Well, that’s nothing to the de- 
mand that’s coming, the way I see it. 
Pandora’s box is open and everything 
is leaking out. Growing like mad. 

PC: All you have to do is look in the 
help-wanted section. Every other ad is 
for a computer programmer or a com- 
puter designer. It’s just amazing. I 
don’t remember any time in the his- 
tory of the country where there was 
such an advertised demand for one 
particular scientific specialty. Sure, 
there have been demands, in the past, 
for aerospace engineers, sonic engi- 
neers, and so forth. But never for one 
particular class of professionals — com- 
puter employees. But the type of pro- 
gramming they’re looking for, you 
can’t learn by simply working on the 
TRS-80. They want people familiar 
with ALGOL, COBOL, FORTRAN 
and others. 

Al: True. But remember we’ve been 
talking about micro-programming. 

You can go easily into advanced stages. 
It depends on yourself. Look what I’m 
doing with my TRS-80 in my own 
store. And I’ve never studied program- 
ming or computer science. I wrote a 
profit-and-loss statement for my store 
- and there’s nothing in the manual 
that tells you how to do that. You 
have to go out and learn to do it your- 



self. Just shows that it’s not hard to 
advance. In other words you can’t 
swim unless you get in the water and 
the longer you stay in the water the 
better swimmer you become. For that 
P-and-L statement, of course, you have 
to know what a profit-and-loss state- 
ment is and what information you 
want to get into it. If you know the 
commands of the TRS-80 and you 
know where things are going to go, 
then you just sit back and let the com- 
puter use its mathematical ability to 
figure things out for you. With this ma- 
chine I can figure out what daily sales 
are, what it costs me to stay in busi- 
ness, my overhead and my profit for 
the week. And that is, in fact, a busi- 
ness program that anyone can do for 
himself or go into a little business 
doing it for other people. 

PC: About price. Everyone, of course, 
is interested in price. That is Radio 
Shack’s biggest selling point. Right 
now, you’re offering the keyboard, the 
VDT and the cassette as one unit. You 
have to buy all these pieces to get 
started? 

Al: Not really. We’ve broken it down 
to simpler components. Of course we’d 
like people to buy the cassette because 
we know they’d get a heck of a lot 
more enjoyment out of their compu- 
ter with it. However we’re going on the 
assumption that the person buying his 
first computer is a strict novice and has 
absolutely no background at all in 
computing. So we offer him a simple, 
complete, elementary set-up: the key- 
board with computer built-in, the vid- 
eo-display and the cassette recorder all 
for $599. If you bought the cassette 
separately it would cost you around 
fifty dollars. But you get it free when 
you order the display unit with the 
keyboard. You can buy the CPU sepa- 
rately, too, for $400 if you already 
have a video display. 



PC: What about that upgrading you 
mentioned? 

Al: You can get a Level II BASIC 
ROM for $99 and a 16K RAM for 
$290. 

PC: What about peripheral prices? 

Al: A line printer is $1290; a screen 
printer, $599; a 16K mini-disk, $499; 
and an expansion interface so you can 
plug the printer and mini-disks into the 
system is $299. But we’re not talking 
about all these things at once. It’s 
something you can think about as you 
grow with your basic unit. Something 
for future upgrading. It’s a lot like 
stereo components. Start with ampli- 
fier. Later buy a turntable; then a 
multiplex receiver; then a cassette re- 
corder. A full-blown stereo system can 
add up to a couple of thousand dollars, 
but you start only with the basic units 
and work your way up. 

PC: What about software? 

Al: As of now we have available Math 
1 , Algebra 1 , Personal Finance, Home 
Recipes, Statistical Analysis — about 
12 in all. But we’re expanding that 
line. There’s a chess game on cassette 
that’s coming out. It allows you to 
play chess against your computer and 
try to beat it if you can. Usually you 
can’t at the higher levels of chess — 
unless you’re a pretty good player. 

PC: What about delivery? 

Al: On Level 1 you can get a unit 
right now. Pick one off the table and 
walk out with it. Paying for it first, 
though. Or you can come to my store 
where I have them in stock. You can 
even have Level I in 16K instead of 4K 
for another $300. There’s a waiting 
period for delivery of two weeks on 
Level II. But we’re not as bad as some 
of the computer companies that show 
you a computer and don’t deliver for a 
year or so. If you want to order from a 
Radio Shack store and if you want a 
model from the factory you can have 
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HOW TO PROFIT FROM 
YOUR PERSONAL 
COMPUTER: 

Professional, Business, and 
Home Applications 
By T. G. Lewis. Describes how to 
put the computer to work for you. 

=5761 -X, paper, 256 pp., $7.95 

THE FIRST BOOK 
OF KIM 

By Jim Butterfield, Stan Ockers, 
and Eric Rehnke. How to write 
KIM programs, with illustrations. 
=5119-0, paper, 176 pp., $9.00 

BASIC BASIC , 

Second Edition 

By James S. Coan. Fundamentals 
of BASIC programming. 

=5106-9, paper, $8.95; * 5107-7 , 
cloth, 288 pp., $9.95 

HOW TO BUILD A 
COMPUTER- 
CONTROLLED ROBOT 

By Tod Loofbourrow. Provides an 
application of a microprocessor 
and hands-on experience with 
robotics. *5681-8, paper, 

Available May, 1978 

FORTRAN WITH STYLE: 
Pro g rammin g Proverbs 

By Henry F. Ledgard and Louis J. 
Chmura. Programming style 
guide that conforms to the new 
definition of standard FORTRAN. 
=5682-6, paper, 176 pp., 

Available May, 1978 

HOME COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS HANDBOOK 

By Sol Libes. A technical look at 
personal computers. 

# 5678-8 , paper, Available 
April, 1978 

Available at your 
local computer store! 

Hayden Book 
Company, Inc. 

50 Essex Street 
Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 
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one with a reasonable wait. Our fac- 
tory is putting in a whole lot of new 
production lines and they are increas- 
ing their own efforts to keep up with 
the increased demand. Peripheral de- 
livery time, for example, is running 
approximately 10 weeks. But as pro- 
duction and sales keep going up, as 
they are doing, those times will cer- 
tainly be greatly reduced. 

PC: How long a wait if something 
goes wrong with the computer and 
you have to send it back for repairs? 
Al: That’s a point we haven’t cov- 
ered, and it’s pretty important. We are 
different from other computer compa- 
nies because our service department is 
not back at the main factory. If your 
computer fails for some reason and has 
to be sent back for servicing, you sim- 
ply bring it into your local Radio 
Shack — and there are more than 5000 
across the country. From the store it 
is sent to a regional service center, not 
all the way across the country. Every 
area has its own service center so you 
can see we have organized ourselves to 
serve the consumer better than anyone 
else. What other computer company 



has service centers all over the country 
and a place where you can walk in 
with your sick computer in your arms 
practically in your own neighborhood, 
or wherever the nearest Radio Shack 
is located? 

Announcer on Stage: Welcome to Ra- 
dio Shack’s display of the TRS-80. It 
will be my pleasure to talk to you 
about the computer, answer as many 
of your questions as I can. At the same 
time, we are all going to write a pro- 
gram on the computer to give you an 
idea of how relatively simple it is. The 
program will show you the sequence 
in which information typically is en- 
tered and it will show you some math 
calculation formulae and it will show 
you how important it is to enter the 
information correctly. 

Al: He’s going to talk for about half 
an hour. By the time he’s finished, ev- 
eryone sitting here at the computer 
will be able to type in a program. 

PC: I think I’ll run along now. 

Al: Can I sell you a computer? Only 
$599 while they last. 

PC: Let me think about it. I want to 
talk to someone who owns one. □ 
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The Computer Checks 
into the Balancing Act 

BY O. E. DIAL 




T he most signifi- 
cant and revolu- 
tionary development in 
personal computing 
(other than cost) is the 
turnkey operation of 
microcomputers. Com- 
puters can be operated 
by individuals who have 
absolutely no training 
in computer science — 
just as you don’t need 
to be an auto mechan- 
ic to be a competent 
driver. 

But before the full 
potential of personal 
computing can be real- 
ized, the software must 
be user-oriented. Pro- 
grams must speak to 
the user in ordinary 
English, prompting 
where choices must be 
made and providing a 
range of choices from 
which to select com- 
mands to the computer. 

Further, the soft- 
ware must anticipate 
the input errors the 
user is most likely to 
make and, where pos- 
sible, detect such errors before they’ve 
been acted on, alert the operator to the 
error and then allow the user to correct 
the input. 

This program (which will be contin- 
ued in subsequent issues) was designed 
with the user-orientation concept in 
mind. The system is intended for the 
layman, not only with respect to com- 
puter operation, but with respect to 
accounting as well. 

CRAS 

CRAS — Check Register (checkbook) 
based Accounting System — is fully in- 
tegrated so a single transaction entry 
is all that’s required to produce a large 
array of specialized statements, in- 



cluding Check Register, Check Reg- 
ister Notes, Accounts Distributions, 
Statements of Selected Accounts, 
Checkbook Reconciliation and the 
printed check itself. 

The system was originally designed 
for individuals who conduct both busi- 
ness and personal affairs from a single 
checkbook, and who have one eye on 
the level and arrangement of detail 
needed for income tax preparation at 
the end of the fiscal year. The system 
yields a printed statement for the 
month(s) or part of a month desired. 
This statement reflects the details of 
each transaction, the resulting balance 
and a division between business and 
personal entries. However, the system 



may be used without 
change exclusively for 
business purposes, or ex- 
clusively for personal en- 
tries. 

CRAS provides for 
36 accounts (#10-#45) 
with user-selected titles 
for each. In its present 
form, 16 accounts are re- 
served for business and 
21 accounts for person- 
al use. Of the business 
accounts (#10 through 
#25), one account (#25) 
is reserved for business 
income. Of the personal 
accounts (#26 through 
#45), three are reserved 
for income (Accounts 
#43 through #45). All 
remaining accounts are 
pegged as expense ac- 
counts. The number of 
accounts reserved as in- 
come accounts may be 
altered by changes indi- 
cated later in this article. 

This program was de- 
signed for naive users, 
and leads you through 
each step of the operation. 
People with no training 
in computer hardware, computer soft- 
ware or accounting, can use CRAS. All 
technical activity is behind the scenes. 

You simply respond to the video termi- 
nal, answering questions about checkbook 
transactions, and indicating what kind of 
statement to print. The computer then 
produces whatever ouputs you wanted. 

When I first began using CRAS, I 
kept an ordinary checkbook in paral- 
el with the system, unloading the 
checkbook to the system once each 
month. Since that time, I’ve found it 
more convenient to abandon the 
checkbook, merely keeping notes 
from day to day, and unloading these 
notes to CRAS when convenient. Of 
equal importance, the check register 
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has never failed to reconcile with the 
bank statement since I began using 
CRAS about a year and a half ago. 

Five lay users tested the system for 
over one year. The critical comments 
of these users were noted and the sys- 
tem improved in response. Further, I 
noted common input errors and, 
where possible, revised the program- 
ming to recognize such errors, to alert 
the user to mistakes and to give an op- 
portunity to re-input the data before 
it was acted on. 

A CPA (the one who does my own 
income taxes) also reviewed and cri- 
tiqued CRAS. His critical comments 
resulted in changes which improved 
the system. But generally, when, for 
the past two years, I appeared in mid- 
January (!) with a package of printed 
statements — one for each tax-relevant 
account — he simply smiled. His task 
was easy. All the data was there, well 
organized for easy access. 

Originally, the system was pack- 
aged into a single, 25K byte program 
(passive state). But this version omit- 
ted all commentary and used multiple 
statements per line (at a saving of 5 
bytes per statement line). Restoring 
commentary and making the programs 
more readable by stringing out each 
statement to a different line (with ex- 
ceptions) ran the byte requirement up 
beyond the net core available in my 
microcomputer. This situation pres- 
ented a small problem: How to have 
the best of both worlds. The solution 
was program linking (see Personal 
Computing , March 78, pp. 22-23). 1 
broke the larger system into programs, 
none of which imposed a burden on 
computer core memory. As indicated 
by flowchart (see Figure 1), the pro- 
grams pivot around a ROUTINE SE- 
LECTION (CRAS-RS: PROGRAM 3) 
program. Each time ROUTINE SE- 
LECT calls a program, the program, 
runs and then loops back with a RUN 
“CRAS-RS” statement, thus bringing 
you back to ROUTINE SELECT. You 
may then select a new routine or ter- 
minate operations. 

CRAS Conveniences 

A number of conveniences were built 
into the system. For example, during 
transaction entry, when the video ter- 
minal asks CHECK OR DEPOSIT, the 
user may answer with a “C” (Check) 
or “D” (deposit). Further, he may re- 
spond with a “B” (for balance), in 
which case the video will show his cur- 
rent balance in the check register. The 
video then returns to the original ques- 
tion, CHECK OR DEPOSIT. 



One of the most frequent sources 
of errors occurs during transcription 
of account numbers. Master Charge 
and American Express account num- 
bers, for example, each run 15 digits, 
while VISA runs 13 digits. These ac- 
count numbers must be shown on 
checks used for account payment; 
also, the account number should be 
entered in the check register. 

For convenience and to reduce er- 
rors, account numbers may be entered 
as program statements (see lines 580- 
600 of Program #4 — CRAS-TE) so 
they can be automatically reproduced 
on statements and checks whenever 
the name to which they relate (e.g., 
VISA) is entered. The examples pro- 
vided in CRAS-TE may be extended 
to any reasonable length without no- 
ticeable delay in program execution. 

Another convenience is the AC- 



This program does 
more than balance 
your check book. 

It gives you a 
comprehensive 
accounting system 
for home or small 
business - or both, 
if you’re self- 
employed. 



COUNT, COMMA, AMOUNT loop. 
After you input the basic data relating 
to the check or deposit, the computer 
asks for the account number the entry 
is to be charged to, and then the 
amount to be charged to that account. 
Often you may want to distribute a 
check or deposit amount over more 
than one account. If you want to 
charge the entire amount of the check 
or deposit to a single account, merely 
enter a “0” (zero) after the account 
number, separating the two entries by 
a comma. The computer then charges 
the full value of the transaction to the 
specified account. 

You may want to distribute the 
amount of a check or deposit over sev- 
eral accounts - for example, when en- 
tering a list of items on a VISA or Mas- 
ter Charge statement. One item may 
relate to equipment purchased, anoth- 



er to office supplies and yet another 
to auto licenses (yes, you can even 
charge auto licenses here in Boulder 
County, Colorado). Further, you may 
have more than one entry for each of 
these accounts. 

CRAS handles this problem easily. 
After you input the initial check data, 
you’ll enter the ACCOUNT, COMMA, 
AMOUNT loop. Here, you may enter 
each item separately, charging it to 
the appropriate account. The com- 
puter acknowledges each entry with a 
formatted statement supplying the ac- 
count number, the amount just 
charged to that account during the 
transaction entry, the subtotal of 
amounts charged to that account dur- 
ing the transaction entry and the bal- 
ance remaining to be charged off. This 
loop continues until the amount you 
charge off to various accounts exactly 
equals the total amount of the trans- 
action. When you want to charge all 
the balance remaining to a particular 
account, merely enter a “0” (zero) af- 
ter the account number as the last en- 
try. This feature is particularly conve- 
nient for charging off numerous mis- 
cellaneous account items. 

When you make only a partial pay- 
ment on the account or when you pay 
off a balance continued over from pri- 
or statements, you may want to 
charge off all of the items on an ac- 
count statement even though the total 
may not equal the total of the trans- 
action entry. If the total of account 
entries is less than the transaction 
amount (the amount of the check or 
deposit), merely charge the difference 
to a miscellaneous, catch-all account. 

An entirely different problem oc- 
curs when the total of account entries 
exceeds the transaction amount. At 
the point in the ACCOUNT, COMMA, 
AMOUNT loop where the transaction 
amount is exceeded, the computer 
prints an advisory on the video termi- 
nal which states, THE TOTAL OF 
YOUR ENTRIES EXCEEDS THE 
AMOUNT OF THE CHECK OR DE- 
POSIT. DO YOU WISH TO ALLOW 
IT? In other words, you’re given the 
option of overriding the algorithm. 

The computer then asks, DO YOU 
WISH TO REMAIN IN THE AC- 
COUNT, AMOUNT LOOP? This mes- 
sage assumes there will be times when 
you wish to charge off a number of 
items to particular accounts, even 
though each has exceeded the trans- 
action amount. 

CRAS also permits pro-rationing of 
the transaction amount between ac- 
counts on either a percentage or a frac- 
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tional basis — for example, if you op- 
erate a business from your home and 
desire to pro-rate utility expenses. In 
this instance you will want to pro-rate 
utilities between BUSINESS UTILI- 
TIES and PERSONAL UTILITIES ac- 
counts; or perhaps instead of PER- 
SONAL UTILITIES, you’ll charge 
MISCELLANEOUS. It’s absurd to sit 
at a computer and make these calcula- 
tions by pencil and paper — hence the 
automatic calculations in the AC- 
COUNT, COMMA, AMOUNT loop. 

Simply input a 0, 0 (zero, comma, 
zero) when you enter the ACCOUNT, 
COMMA, AMOUNT loop, thus signal- 
ing the computerto enter the pro-rata 
loop. In this loop, the computer asks 
DENOMINATOR? If you are pro- 
rating on a percentage basis, the de- 
nominator is 100. If on a fractional 
basis, enter the denominator of the 
fraction. If, for example, one-sixth of 
your home is dedicated to business, 
enter a six. 

The computer then asks, AC- 
COUNT NUMBER, COMMA, NUM- 
ERATOR? Enter the BUSINESS UTI- 
LITIES account number, a comma, 
then a “1”, thus completing the frac- 
tion to be charged to that account. 

The computer applies this fraction to 
the transaction amount and charges 
the result against the account. If you 
desire to charge off the balance of the 
numerators to an account — in this 
case, 5 — you don’t need to make the 
numerator calculation yourself; merely 
enter a “0” (zero) for the numerator 
amount, thus signaling the computer to 
pick up the balance of numerators, 
apply the resulting fraction to the 
transaction amount and charge the 
appropriate amount to the account 
specified. 

You may want to charge off a 
transaction amount on a percentage 
basis between more than two ac- 
counts. OVERHEAD, for example, 
may be charged against five or six ac- 
counts. This situation poses no prob- 
lem since the fractional ACCOUNT, 
COMMA, AMOUNT loop will cycle 
until the sum of the numerators equals 
the denominator. Should the sum of 
the numerators exceed the denomi- 
nator, an advisory will be presented 
and the last entry may be over-writ- 
ten by the next input. 

Typical checkbooks permit only 
brief notes explaining a transaction. 
We’ve all had trouble interpreting 
such brevity months later when re- 
viewing our checkbooks at tax time. 

CRAS recognizes the requirement 
for more flexible length when writing 




Table 1 - Memo Entries 

DESIRED ADJUSTMENTS ENTRIES 



Account to be 


Account to be 


Check or 


1st 


2nd 


Reduced 


Increased 


Deposit 


Entry 


Entry 


Expense 


Expense 


Check 


Minus 


Plus 


Expense 


Income 


Deposit 


Plus 


Plus* 


Income 


Expense 


Check 


Plus 


Plus* 


Income 


Income 


Deposit 


Minus 


Plus 



* Where two “plus” entries are made, the advisory YOU HAVE EXCEEDED THE 
TRANSACTION AMOUNT will be made. An affirmative answer to the question, 
DO YOU WISH TO ALLOW IT? and DO YOU WISH TO STAY IN THE AC- 
COUNT, COMMA, AMOUNT LOOP? overides the advisory. 





Table 2 


- Core Memory Requirements * 




Program 


Core Required 
(bytes) 


Function 


#1 


CRAS - IP 


5099 


Initialization Proce- 
dures 


#2 


CRAS - PRS 


3339 


Preliminary Routine 
Selection 


#3 


CRAS - RS 


1912 


Routine Selection 


#4 


CRAS - TE 


7815 


Transaction Entry 


#5 


CRAS-CR 
* Passive State 


7120 


Check Register 
Statement 
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Figure 2 - Sample Memo Entry 

Problem You wish to pick up savings interest for the quarter just 

passed on ACCOUNT #34 (Savings), and charge the catch-all 
account, ACCOUNT #40 (Miscellaneous), with the difference. 
The interest earned has not been deposited to your checking 
account, and so you do not want the Check Register disturbed 
by the transaction. 

PROMPT RESPONSE COMMENT 

CHECK OR DEPOSIT? C Since both accounts in- 

volved are expense 
accounts. 

PAYEE/PAYOR MEMO ENTRY 



IN PAYMENT OF 
AMOUNT PAID 
AMOUNT OF CHECK 



PICK UP SAVINGS 
INTEREST 
0 

(Carriage Return) 



ACCOUNT, COMMA, 


40, -23.45 


Notice that the minus val- 


AMOUNT 




ue was entered first. 

This was to prevent the 
YOU HAVE EXCEEDED 
THE TRANSACTION 
AMOUNT advisory. 


ACCOUNT, COMMA, 


34, 23.45 


The loop continued to 


AMOUNT 




cycle because the amount 
charged in the ACCOUNT, 
COMMA, AMOUNT loop 
was less than the transac- 
tion amount (minus 23.45 
as compared to zero). Now 
the amount charged to 
accounts (minus 23.45 and 
plus 23.45) equals the 
transaction amount — zero — 
and so we exit the loop. 


DO YOU WISH TO EN- 


Y 


If you do not wish to en- 


TER A NOTE 




ter a note, merely give a 
carriage return in response. 


PLEASE INPUT THE 


RESERVE FOR 




TEXT OF YOUR NOTE 


MORTGAGE IN- 
TEREST CHECK- 
ING ACCOUNT. 





Figure 3- Transaction Entry Routine 

PROMPT RESPONSE 

CHECK OR DEPOSIT? “C” for check; “D” for deposit; or 

“B” for balance. 

“DONE” indicates you’re through 
with the routine. This command may 
not be abbreviated. 



DAY OF THE MONTH 1 or 2 digits; days need not be in order 

or consecutive (i.e., out of order days 
may be entered in the same month). 



transaction notes. Hence, at the end 
of the TRANSACTION ENTRY loop, 
the computer will ask, DO YOU WISH 
TO ENTER A NOTE? If you answer 
yes, the computer will then instruct, 
PLEASE INPUT THE TEXT OF 
YOUR NOTE. You may then input 
up to 1 28 characters — a little over 
two ordinary typewritten lines of 
text. 

Notes are printed as a separate 
statement following production of the 
Check Register; however, they are 
keyed to the transaction entry to 
which they relate by transaction num- 
ber. This same keying scheme is used 
throughout the system with respect 
to all statements produced. 

When you reach the end of the 
transaction entry, you’re asked to 
PLEASE VERIFY ALL ENTRIES 
ON THIS TRANSACTION. Then, 

ARE THEY CORRECT? If you an- 
swer that they are correct (“Y”), the 
data is filed. But if you answer that 
they are not correct (“N”), all data en- 
tered in the transaction is erased, and 
you begin again with the same transac- 
tion number. 

YES or NO responses may be 
abreviated to Y or N. Further, if the 
response is routine, you may eliminate 
it, merely hitting carriage return. 

Such questions such as DO YOU 
ALREADY HAVE TRANSACTIONS 
ON FILE recognize that the usual re- 
sponse will be YES; thus a carriage re- 
turn will suffice for that reply. On the 
other hand, DO YOU WISH TO EN- 
TER A NOTE will normally be an- 
swered NO; hence a carriage return is 
sufficient for that reply. 

Memorandum Entries 

MEMO ENTRIES (not to be confused 
with Transaction Memoranda, dis- 
cussed elsewhere) provide another con- 
venience. In reviewing an accounts dis- 
tribution statement you may find you 
made an error, charging a transaction 
to the wrong account; or during the 
course of the year, you may decide to 
open a new account title and to charge 
off items previously reported in anoth- 
er account to the newly opened ac- 
count; or, you may have been notified 
of interest income earned in your sav- 
ings account, but which you wish to 
pick up in CRAS in the INTEREST 
INCOME account in such a way that 
the balance of the Check Register is 
not disturbed; or at some point in the 
year you may decide to pick up begin- 
ning-of-the-year balances for selected 
accounts (e.g., mortgage balance). 

In each of these instances, you can 
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enter the data by DATA ENTRY. Re- 
spond with MEMO ENTRY when the 
PAYEE/PAYOR prompt appears on 
the video, and respond with “0” 

(zero) as the amount of the transac- 
tion. The zero assures that the balance 
of the check register will not be dis- 
turbed by the transaction. 

But you must follow certain rules 
for MEMO ENTRY. First, ask yourself 
these questions: Shall the entry be 
made with a CHECK entry or a DE- 
POSIT entry, when that choice ap- 
pears on the video? Should any of the 
entries be made as negative values? 
Then refer to Table 1 . (See Figure 2 
for an example of MEMO ENTRY.) 

When using Table 1 , keep in mind 
that accounts #25, 43, 44 and 45 are 
income accounts. Others are expense 
accounts. Also, you don’t need to pre- 
fix values with a “plus”; the plus is im- 
plied. 

Transfer of file balances and 
titling 

CRAS can accomodate as many as 50 
transactions per month (on average) 
for a total of about 600 transactions 
per diskette. You must anticipate 
when (if at all) you need to transfer 
your file balances and titling files to a 
fresh diskette. (A routine for this pur- 
pose will be provided in the last article 
in this series.) 

Diskettes are cheap enough that 
you don’t need to take chances by 
crowding the limit. The changeover 
must occur after you enter the last 
transaction for the month preceding 
the changeover. Changeover at mid- 
month prevents entering subsequent 
transactions for that month. 

One user, for example, averaged 75 
transactions per month, smoothly 
transfering balances to a new diskette 
at the end of the eighth month. If you 
average, say, 100 transactions per 
month, you should transfer diskettes 
at the end of the sixth month. 

Memory requirements 

Table 2 indicates the core memory re- 
quirements of programs (in a passive 
state) described in this article. Re- 
quirements for the remaining six pro- 
grams of the package will be set forth 
in subsequent issues. Assuming you 
use a MITS DISK BASIC Interpreter 
(4.0 or 4.1), you should add about 
20K bytes to the figures in the table, 
together with another K or two (for 
active runs), to find the minimum con- 
figuration of the system to be used. 
Thirty-two K of memory should be 
sufficient in any case. 



PAYEE? (if check) or 
PAYOR? (if deposit) 


As many as 30 characters may be used 
in the response. Additional characters 
will be accepted, but truncated. 


IN PAYMENT OF? 


As many as 26 characters may be used 
in the response. Additional characters 
will be accepted, but truncated. 


AMOUNT PAID? (if check) 
or AMOUNT RECEIVED? 
(if deposit) 


Use no dollar signs or commas (as in 
thousands). If a whole number, the 
decimal point need not be used, nor 
zeros entered to the right of it (e.g., 
$234.00 would be entered as “234”). 


DO YOU WANT A 
CHECK PRINTED ON 
THIS TRANSACTION? 


Enter a “N” (No), or “Y” (Yes). A 
“Y” entry assumes that you will use 
the Check Printer routine later on. The 
full word may be entered if desired. 


CHECK NUMBER? 
(if check) 


If the previous question was answered 
“Y”, this question will be by-passed. 
Further, this question will not appear 
with a Deposit transaction. 


ACCOUNT, COMMA, 
AMOUNT 


Enter the account number, then a 
comma, then the amount to be 
charged to the account. If the amount 
to be charged is the same as the trans- 
action amount, a “0” may be entered, 
thus avoiding redundant entries. 

If the subtotal of all ACCOUNT, 
COMMA, AMOUNT entries is less 
than the transaction amount, the loop 
will continue to cycle, exiting only 
when the two values are the same. 
Enter a “0, 0” to signal entry to the 
fractional loop. 


WHAT IS THE DENOMINA- 
TOR? (If the fractional loop 
has been signalled) 


If the transaction amount is to be al- 
located on a percentage basis, enter 
“100”; otherwise enter the denomi- 
nator of the fraction by which the 
transaction amount will be allocated. 


ACCOUNT, COMMA, 
NUMERATOR? (If the 
fractional loop has been 
signalled) 


Enter the account number to which 
the fractional part of the transaction 
amount is to be charged, then a 
comma, then the numerator. 

If you want to charge all remaining 
fractional parts to an account, enter a 
“0” for the numerator. 


DO YOU WISH TO EN- 
TER A NOTE? 


Respond with a “Y” (Yes) or “N” 
(No) 


PLEASE INPUT THE 
TEXT OF YOUR NOTE 
(If a “Y” was entered in 
response to the previous 
question) 


The note may extend to 128 charac- 
ters, including spaces. 


PLEASE VERIFY YOUR 
ENTRIES ON THIS 
TRANSACTION. ARE 
THEY CORRECT? 


Enter a “Y” or “N”. “N” erases all 
entries on the transaction, and lets you 
reenter using the same transaction 
number. 
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The system will operate in 28K 
bytes for less powerful interpreters, but 
certain adjustments need to be made in 
the program (e.g., elimination of ELSE 
statements). 

An easier way to reduce core re- 
quirements is to strip away all com- 
mentary and all program index lines 
(lines which merely provide space be- 
tween program statements). Then, ex- 
ercising caution, you can be even more 
economical by consolidating state- 
ments to the same line. Be careful, 
however, not to disturb statements ref- 
erenced elsewhere in the program (e.g., 
GOTO, ON X GOTO, GOSUB, ON X 
GOSUB). 

You can economize on core require- 
ments and also on disk space by elim- 
inating the SUSPENSE FILE routine. 
This routine reserves 120 disk records 
and also requires CLEARing about 
2000 for string space. The file is useful 
and you should retain it if you have 
sufficient core to support it. 

Another way to economize is to 
compromise. Instead of reserving 10 
SUSPENSE FILE records per month, 
you may find you need only 5 and 
dispense with the rest. This adjust- 
ment will be discussed in a subse- 
quent article. 

Computer environment 

Programming is in MITS DISK BASIC 
(4.0 or 4.1). Hardware consists of a 
microcomputer with 36K core mem- 
ory, one disk drive, video terminal, 
and printing terminal with 132-char- 
acter width. 

Two input/output ports are used on 
the computer, addressed as 16 and 18. 



Sixteen is used for the video terminal 
and 18 for the printer. Switching from 
one to the other is fully automated in 
programming. 

Other CRAS programs 

This article deals with the first five pro- 
grams of the CRAS System. Six remain- 
ing programs (seven, if the disk trans- 
fer program is included) will be dis- 
cussed in later articles. 

The first two of these remaining 



One transaction 
entry provides 
you with a wealth 
specialized of 
outputs, including 

printed check 
the itself. 



programs (CRAS-BAD and CRAS-PAD) 
provide printed statements of accounts 
distributions — one for business ac- 
counts and one for personal accounts. 
These programs give only summary in- 
formation, but are nonetheless useful 
for entry verification and tabular foot- 
ings. For example, in one sweep of the 
eye you can see current balances in 
key accounts. 



CRAS-SOA, the third program, 
provides a printed statement for each 
account. The statement contains full 
details of transactions on the account, 
including any transaction notes. Note, 
however, that transaction notes may be 
truncated due to space limitations on 
the printed page. 

The fourth program (CRAS-CAR) 
permits notation of transactions which 
have cleared the bank. You can then 
obtain a Checking Account Reconcil- 
iation Statement. The statement also 
lists uncleared transactions in summary 
form. 

The fifth program (CRAS-SF) per- 
mits entry of suspense file items and 
printing of the annual suspense file. 

The file may be edited, entries deleted, 
or entries added at any time during 
the year. 

CRAS-CP, the sixth program, prints 
checks. This program, too, has a num- 
ber of conveniences built in. You’ll 
normally use this program immediately 
after entering transactions for which 
you want to write checks. The pro- 
gram prints the check amount in alpha- 
numerics according to the desired for- 
mat. After the check is written, the 
check number is filed with the trans- 
action entry on file #1 . The program 
will not permit writing more than one 
check on the same transaction. 

To prevent mistakes, the last pro- 
gram (CRAS-DT) is not a part of the 
CRAS options shown in Program 3 
(Routine Select); the program must 
be called by name rather than by 
routine number. The program trans- 
fers fixed and variable data from an 
old disk to a new one. 



Sample CRT Entries 



Filling in account titles during initialization. 



Transaction entry routine was called for and the First transaction entered. 
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CHECK REGISTER FOR JANUARY, 1978 
JOHN OR MARY DOE (A123 B456) / FIRST NATIONAL BANK AT HELSPORT 



TXNlDAl 
NO. | | 

j | 


C 1 CHK# | PAYEE/PAYOR 

* 1 NO . | 


I IN PAYMENT OF 

1 


1 AMOUNT 1 
1 PAID 1 


AMOUNT | 
RECD | 


BALANCE | | 
1 1 


DISTRIBUTIONS 
BUSINESS | PERSONAL 


1 IN 
II* 
1 1 — 


OPENING 


BALANCES 


1 






1234.56 1 | 


0.00 1 


1234.56 


1 1 
1 1 


11 31 


1 1 ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURING 


1 EMPLOYEE SERVICES 


0.00 1 


1234.56 | 


2469.12 1 | 


0.00 | 


1234.56 1 


1 1 


21 31 


1 1 VARIOUS 


1 SHOP RECEIPTS 


1 0.00 1 


123.45 1 


2592.57 || 


123.45 | 


0.00 


II 


31 31 


1 - 1 FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


1 HOME MORTGAGE PAYMENT 


1 302.56 1 


0.00 | 


2290.01 | | 


20.00-1 


282.56- 


II* 


41 31 


1 - | MASTER CHARGE 


1 ACCT . #12345678-9876543 


1 0.00 | 


0.00 | 


2290.01 II 


0.00 | 


0.00 


1 1 


51 31 


MASTER CHARGE 


1 ACCT. #12345678-9876543 


1 143.25 1 


0.00 1 


2146.76 II 


114.83-1 


28.42- 


1 1* 


61 41 


1 **** | CANCER FUND 


I CONTRIBUTION 


I 10.00 | 


0.00 | 


2136.76 II 


0.00 | 


10.00- 


1 1 


71 41 


I **** | VISA 


1 ACCT. #9876 543 210 123 


1 345.23 I 


0.00 | 


1791.53 1 1 


268.19-1 


77.04- 


II* 


81101 


1 | VARIOUS 


I SHOP RECEIPTS 


1 0.00 | 


420.33 I 


2211.86 | | 


420.33 1 


0.00 


II 


91121 


1 **** 1 PLUMBER & ROOTER 


1 CLOGGED SEWER 


1 45.60 | 


0.00 | 


2166.26 1 I 


7.60-1 


38.00- 


1 1 


101141 


1 - IMEMO ENTRY 


I PICK UP MORTGAGE BAL. 


1 0.00 | 


0.00 | 


2166.26 1 1 


0.00 I 


0.00 


II* 


111141 


1 - IMEMO ENTRY 


1 PICK UP SAVINGS BAL. 


1 0.00 | 


0.00 | 


2166.26 1 1 


0.00 1 


0.00 


II* 
1 | 


CLOSING 


BALANCES FOR JANUARY, 1978 




1 846.64 1 


1778.34 i 


2166.26 1 I 


133.16 i 


2033.10 


1 1 



CHECK REGISTER NOTES FOR JANUARY, 1978 
JOHN OR MARY DOE (A123 B456) / FIRST NATIONAL BANK AT HELSPORT 



TRANSACTION NO. 3 : 

( ) MORTGAGE PAYMENT DEDUCTED FROM CHECKING ACCOUNT EACH MONTH. INTEREST IS PRO-RATED BETWEEN BUSINESS (1/6) AND PERSONAL (5/6). 
TRANSACTION NO. 5 : 

( ) HAD LUNCH WITH BURT ROBBINS TO TALK OVER PURCHASE OF SHOP. 

TRANSACTION NO. 7 : 

( ) BOUGHT A MULTIMETER. CONTINUED DISCUSSION WITH BURT AT DINNER. 

TRANSACTION NO. 10 : 

( ) BALANCE OF HOME MORTGAGE AS OF JANUARY 1, 1978. 

TRANSACTION NO. 11 : 

( ) SAVINGS BALANCE AS OF JANUARY 1, 1978. 



JOHN OR VARY DOE (A123 B456) / FIRST NATIONAL BANK AT HELSPORT 
* * SCHEDULE OF ACCOUNTS * * 



•BUSINESS PERSONAL- 



10 ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

11 ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES 

12 TECHNICAL SERVICES 

13 TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

14 ASSOCIATIONS 

15 TRAVEL EXPENSE 

16 ENTERTAINMENT 

17 OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

18 OFFICE SUPPLIES 

19 CLERICAL SERVICES 



23 UTILITIES 

21 TELEPHONE 

22 INSURANCE 

23 TAXES & LICENSES 

24 INTEREST EXPENSE 

25 3USINESS INCOME 



26 UTILITIES 

27 TELEPHONE 

28 HOME MAINTENANCE 

29 HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
33 MED. DENT. & PF1AEM. 

31 

32 CONTRIBUTIONS 

33 INVESTMENTS 

34 SAVINGS 

35 INTEREST EXPENSE 



36 AUTO INSURANCE 

37 LIFE INSURANCE 

38 HOME INSURANCE 

39 TAXES & LICENSES 
4' 1 MISCELLANEOUS 

41 MORTGAGE f, DEBT 

42 MORTGAGE INTEREST 

43 GENERAL INCOME 

44 DIVIDEND INCOME 

45 INTEREST INCOME 



Program 1 Notes 



Although Program #3 is the pivotal 
program, the system may proceed 
through Program #1 each time it is 
run. Program #1 initializes the sys- 
tem. The first question asked, DO 
YOU ALREADY HAVE TRANSAC- 
TIONS ON FILE, could easily be an- 
swered within the program by consul- 
ting the files. The reason it’s not is to 
permit you to reinitialize all or part of 
the initialization entries at any time 
during the year. If you answered “Y” 
Program #1 terminates after first 
calling for Program #2 to be run. 

If CRAS has not been initialized, 
you must supply a number of entries. 
Most of these entries become self-cen- 
tering labels on printed statements. 

The first entry is the name of the 
checking account. You should include 
the name(s) of the checking account, 



the account number and the name of 
the bank — for example JOHN OR 
MARY DOE (1234-5678)/ FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK AT PEOPLETOWN. 

The second query asks for the num- 
ber of the first month of the check 
register, to be used in subsequent er- 
ror detection algorithms. Note that the 
CRAS fiscal year is the calendar year. 

All of the inputs thus far become a 
permanent record in File #9, “BT- 
INITl”. 

The next query, the most time 
consuming, requires the most planning 
before responding. Although 36 ac- 
counts are made available to the user, 

I recommended that, unless you’re al- 
ready experienced in the use of those 
accounts, you regard your account 
structure as tentative, and not use 
them all. Usually a user will change 



his mind during the year, adding new 
account titles, deleting others and 
modifying the title of some, at least 
until the system becomes stabilized. 
For these reasons you’re well advised 
to spend a lot of time structuring your 
accounts and the titles for each. 

Next, the computer supplies the 
number of the account and asks for its 
title. Do not be concerned with cleri- 
cal errors at this point. After all titles 
have been input you’ll have an oppor- 
tunity to produce a printed listing and 
to edit the account titles file. 

When the computer asks for open- 
ing balances, you can take one of 
two approaches. Normally, expense 
and income accounts are zero bal- 
anced at the end of a fiscal period, and 
the only opening balance to be entered 
is the checking account balance. Thus, 
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the computer asks WHAT IS THE 
OPENING BALANCE IN YOUR 
CHECKING ACCOUNT, and then DO 
YOU WANT ALL REMAINING AC- 
COUNTS SET TO ZERO. The conven- 
tional approach is to answer in the af- 
firmative. 

An alternative (and in my view 
more useful) approach is to input 
opening balances for selected ac- 
counts, setting those remaining to 
zero. For example, you may want to 
maintain continuing records of your 
savings account balance, mortgage and 
personal debt, equipment purchased 
or home improvements. When the 
query is made, simply answer no 
(“N”), and you’ll have an opportunity 
to review each account as the title ap- 
pears and to input the opening bal- 
ance for that account. 

You should consider negative bal- 
ances for some accounts. An account 
for DEBT, for example, should have 
the beginning of the year balance en- 
tered as a minus value. Thus each 
charge to the account during the year 
will reduce the balance. On the other 
hand a CHECK (e.g., loan proceeds) 
deposited to the check register in- 



creases the level of debt. This proce- 
dure applies a minus value to the 
DEBT account, thus increasing the bal- 
ance. 

Note that if you have transactions 
already filed in CRAS, you should not 
reinitialize. As long as you do not re- 
define the initial month or enter the 
opening balance routines, you may 
safely reinitialize the year, name of the 
checking account and account titles. 
But do note, you have an opportunity 
to edit or to print the account titles 
each time you use CRAS. Should you 
accidentally enter the opening bal- 
ances routine after transactions have 
been placed on file, you should escape 
by “CONTROL-C” and rerun the pro- 
gram. 

The “9” in statement 510 and else- 
where may puzzle you. While there are 
36 accounts, the numbering of these 
accounts begins with #10 through 
#45. 

Subroutines are made up of files. 
Files #5 and #6 are used to store ac- 
count balances at the beginning of the 
month. To find an ending balance for 
a particular month, consult the month 
plus one record. 



File #8 stores the number of the 
last transaction, the number of the last 
month for which a transaction has 
been entered, the record number of 
the last memorandum filed and the 
record number of the last transaction 
number in a continuous stream of 
transaction numbers which have 
cleared the bank. This feature prevents 
redundant searches for cleared transac- 
tions. 

File #9 stores the name of the 
checking account and the name of the 
bank, together with the number of the 
initial month and the year. Note that 
this data is RSET (right set) in the disk 
field. The nulls at the left end of the 
field are stripped away beginning with 
line #1040, and the title established in 
line #1080. 

File #10, consisting of six records 
with six sub -records on each (36 sub- 
records), stores account titles. Note 
that the maximum length of an ac- 
count title is 21 characters. Account 
titles, too, are RSET; I’ll provide a 
routine in subsequent programs to 
strip away the nulls, if any, preceding 
each account title and to define the 
title. 



]_0 ' ***»******************************************t*********************t******)Mk*#**»*************************************** 

20 ' * * 

30 * * CRAS (PROGRAM 1): CHECK REGISTER ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - O. E. DIAL 1978 * 

40 ' * * 

50 • ************************************************************************************************************************* 

60 ' 

70 CLEAR 1033 
80 DEFINT I 

90 DIM ACS (36), NAS (6), AB(39), G2$(39) 

100 ' 

H0 • ************************************************* 

120 ' * 

130 ' * CRAS-IP : INITIALIZATION PROCEDURE 

140 ' * 

150 • ************************************************* 

160 1 

170 PRINT TAB (30) " * * * CAUTION * * PRINT 

180 PRINT "IF YOU ALREADY HAVE TRANSACTIONS ON FILE, INITIALIZATION PROCEDURES SHOULD BE" 

190 PRINT "ENTERED ONLY FOR PURPOSES OF CHANGES IN THE CHECKING ACCOUNT TITLE.": PRINT 

200 PRINT "MAKE NO CHANGES IN THE 'INITIAL MONTH' OR 'OPENING BALANCES.": PRINT: PRINT 

210 PRINT "YOU MAY BY-PASS INITIALIZATION PROCEDURES BY THE QUESTIONS ABOUT TO BE ASKED.": PRINT 

220 18*0 : Y$=" " : INPUT "DO YOU ALREADY HAVE TRANSACTIONS ON FILE"; Y$ : PRINT 

230 IF LEFTS (Y$, 1) <>"N" THEN 840 

240 Y$=" " : INPUT "DO YOU WISH TO BY-PASS INITIALIZATION PROCEDURES"; Y$ : PRINT 
250 IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 840 

260 PRINT: PRINT: PRINT: PRINT TAB (10) "* * INITIALIZATION PROCEDURE * *" : PRINT: PRINT 

270 GOSUB 990' * TO GET INITIALIZATION DATA AS MAY BE AVAILABLE 

280 YS="": INPUT "HAVE YOU FILED THE NAME OF YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNT"; Y$ : PRINT: 

IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 320 

290 PRINT "PLEASE SUPPLY THE NAME AND NUMBER OF YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNT," 

300 PRINT "AND THE NAME OF YOUR BANK." 

310 LINE INPUT B$: PRINT: 18*1 

320 Y$*" " : INPUT "HAVE YOU FILED THE OPENING MONTH"; YS : PRINT: 

IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>''N" THEN 360 

330 PRINT “WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF THE FIRST MONTH OF YOUR CHECK REGISTER—" 

340 INPUT "THE FIRST MONTH FOR WHICH YOU WILL RECORD TRANSACTIONS"; IM: PRINT: 17=1: 18=1 

350 IF IM<1 OR IM>12 THEN 330 

360 Y $ = " " : INPUT "HAVE YOU FILED THE YEAR"; YS : PRINT 

370 IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 400 

380 INPUT "WHAT IS THE YEAR"; YR$ : PRINT: 18=1 

390 IF LEN ( YR$) < 4 THEN PRINT "FOUR DIGITS, PLEASE.": PRINT: GOTO 380 

400 IF 18=1 THEN GOSUB 880 ELSE 420 

410 PRINT "* THE NAME OF YOUR ACCOUNT, BANK, FIRST MONTH, AND YEAR ARE NOW ON FILE. PRINT 

4 20 Y $ * " " : INPUT "HAVE YOU FILED YOUR ACCOUNT TITLES"; Y$: PRINT: 

IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 620 

430 PRINT "OK, NOW YOU MAY INPUT YOUR ACCOUNT TITLES. THESE WILL BE" 

440 PRINT "FILED, SO IT WILL NOT BE NECESSARY TO DO THIS AGAIN.": PRINT 

453 PRINT "AS EACH NUMBER APPEARS, PLEASE ENTER THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNT" 

460 PRINT "TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH THAT NUMBER.": PRINT 

470 PRINT "PLEASE REMEMBER THAT ACCOUNT NUMBERS 25, AND 43 THROUGH 45" 

483 PRINT "MAY ONLY BE USED FOR INCOME ACCOUNTS. ALL OTHERS ARE EXPENSE" 

490 PRINT "ACCOUNTS.": PRINT 

500 PRINT "* * USE NO COMMAS OR COLONS IN YOUR ACCOUNT TITLES.": PRINT 

510 L=9 : OPEN "R", 10, "BT-INIT2" 

523 FOR J * 1 TO 6 

530 FOR K - 1 TO 6: L = L + 1 

540 PRINT "ACCOUNT NO. " L 
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INPUT ACS (K) 
GOSUB 950: PRINT 



550 
560 

570 NEXT K 

580 PUT #10, J 

590 NEXT J: PRINT 

600 CLOSE 10 

610 PRINT "* YOUR ACCOUNT TITLES ARE NOW ON FILE. PRINT 

620 Y $ = " *' : INPUT “HAVE YOU FILED YOUR OPENING BALANCES'' ; Y$ : PRINT: 

IF LEFTS (Y$ ,1) <>"N" THEN 830 

630 INPUT "WHAT IS THE OPENING BALANCE IN YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNT"; AB(37): PRINT 
640 AB ( 39 ) =AB (37) 

650 Y$ = " " : INPUT "DO YOU WANT ALL REMAINING ACCOUNTS SET TO ZERO"; Y$ : PRINT 

660 IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 723 

670 PRI NT"OK , PLEASE ENTER THE OPENING BALANCE FOR EACH ACCOUNT.": PRINT 

680 FOR J = 1 TO 36 

690 PRINT TAB (5) "ACCOUNT NUMBER "J+9 " $";: INPUT AB(J): PRINT 

700 NEXT J: AB(38)*0 

710 GOTO 790 

720 FOR J = 1 TO 33 

730 IF J = 37 THEN 750 

740 A3 ( J) *0 

750 NEXT J 

760 IF 17=1 THEN 780 

770 GOSUB 990 

780 M=IM 

790 GOSUB 1110: M=M+1 

800 GOSU3 1110: M = M-1 ' THIS PLACES OPENING BALANCES ON THE MONTH DESIGNATED, AND ALSO THE MONTH FOLLOWING. 

810 ' THE OPENING BALANCES ON THE MONTH FOLLOWING WILL BE ADJUSTED WITH EACH BATCH OF TRANSACTIONS. 

820 PRINT "* OK, YOUR ACCOUNT BALANCES ARE NOW ON FILE PRINT 

830 GOSUB 1270' * TO PLACE OPENING MONTH ON FILE #8 

840 RUN "C RAS-PRS " 

850 ' 

860 ' * * * SUBROUTINES * * * 

870 ' 

880 OPEN "R", 9, "BT-INITl " 

890 FIELD #9, 2 AS IMS, 4 AS RYS , 122 AS NM$ 

900 RSET IMS=MKI$ (IM) : RSET RY$=YR$: RSET NM$=B$ 

910 PUT #9, 1 
920 CLOSE 
930 RETURN 
940 ' 

950 FIELD #10, 2 AS Dl$, (K-l) * 21 AS D2S , 21 AS NAS (K) 

960 RSET NAS (K)=AC${K) 

970 RETURN 
980 ' 

990 OPEN "R", 9, "BT-INITl" 

1000 FIELD #9, 2 AS IMS, 4 AS RY$ , 122 AS NM$ 

1010 GET #9, 1 

1020 IM=CVI ( IMS ) : YR$=RY$ : B$=NM$ 

1030 CLOSE 

1040 FOR Jl = l TO 126 

1050 IF MIDS (B$ , Jl, 1)=" " THEN 1070 

1060 GOTO 1080 

1070 NEXT Jl 

1080 B$=MI D$ { B $ , Jl) 

1090 RETURN 
1100 ' 

1110 OPEN "R", 5, "BT-ACABl " 

1120 FOR I * 1 TO 16 

1130 FIELD #5, 64 AS 11$, (1-1) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1140 RSET G2$ ( I ) = MKS$ (AB (I) ) 

1150 NEXT I 
1160 PUT #5, M 
1170 CLOSE 5 

1180 OPEN "R", 6, "BT-ACAB2" 

1190 FOR I - 17 TO 39 

1200 FIELD #6, 36 AS 11$, (1-17) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1210 RSET G2$ ( I ) = MKS$(AB(I)) 

1220 NEXT I 
1230 PUT #6, M 
1240 CLOSE 6 
1250 RETURN 
1260 ' 

1270 OPEN "R", 8, "BT-LMLTl " 

1280 FIELD #8, 2 AS MIS, 2 AS 015, 2 AS QMS, 2 AS QJS, 120 AS DUS 

1290 RSET M1$=MKI$(M): RSET Ql$=MKI$(Q): RSET QM$»MK I $ (ON ) : RSET QJ$=MKI$(0J) 

1300 PUT #8, 1 
1310 CLOSE 
1320 RETURN 
OK 



Program 2 Notes 



Program #2, preliminary to the rou- 
tine selection program, is cycled 
through once for each run to let you 
edit account titles or obtain a printed 
listing of account titles. 

The program also tells you the 
number of the last transaction entered 
into CRAS and the name of the last 
month for which transactions were en- 
tered. Note that you can enter transac- 
tions daily or on an unscheduled basis 
throughout the month. The month’s 
entries are not closed out until the 
next month’s number is entered for 



one or more transactions. You may 
not then go back to enter additional 
transactions in a prior month. 

You may be puzzled by the strange 
FOR-NEXT loops in lines 240-290. 

The “J+ ” features merely permit 
printing account titles in four columns, 
the two on the left reserved for busi- 
ness account titles, and the two on the 
right reserved for personal account titles. 

Again, subroutines consist largely 
of files and file activity. Note that 
nulls are stripped from titles in lines 
680-710 (checking account title), and 



in lines 810-150 (account titles). 

Note, too, the routine in lines 930- 
980, which switches ports and rings 
the terminal bell to alert you to posi- 
tion paper in the printer for statement 
printing. 

Line 1000 establishes the length of 
titling information and the amount of 
tab required to center the title on the 
statement. Line 1010 tabulates the ti- 
tle the required amount and prints it. 
This subroutine and the one previously 
discussed appear without change in all 
remaining programs. 
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10 • ************************************************************************************************************************* 

20 - * * 

30 ' * CRAS (PROGRAM 2): CHECK REGISTER ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - 0. E. DIAL 1978 * 

40 1 * * 

50 • ************************************************************************************************************************* 

60 ' 

70 CLEAR 1000: WIDTH 132 
80 DEFINT I-J : DEFINT M: DEFINT 0 
90 DIM AC$ ( 36 ) 

100 • ************************************************* 

110 ' * 

120 * * CRAS-PRS: PRE-ROUTINE SELECTION 

130 ' * 

140 ' ************************************************* 

150 ' 

160 Y$ = " " : INPUT "DO YOU WANT A LISTING OF THE ACCOUNT TITLES"; Y$ : PRINT 
170 IF LEFTS (YS , 1) <>"Y" THEN 320 

180 GOSUB 630: I 6=1 ' * TO GET REPORT HEADING. THE FLAG INDICATES THAT THE HEADING HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 

190 GOSUB 750: 1 7 = 1 * * TO GET ACCOUNT TITLES. THE FLAG INDICATES THAT THE ACCOUNT TITLES HAVE BEEN OBTAINED. 

200 GOSUB 930' * TO CHANGE CONSOLES FOR PRINTING 

210 GOSUB 1000' * TO POSITION AND PRINT TITLING DATA 

220 PRINT TAB (51) ”* * SCHEDULE OF ACCOUNTS * PRINT 

230 PRINT" BUSINESS PERSONAL 



240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

330 

340 

350 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

450 

332 

470 

352 

490 

500 

510 

520 

530 

540 

550 

560 

570 

580 

590 

600 

610 

620 

630 

640 

650 

660 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

890 

900 



PRINT 
FOR J = 


1 TO 6 
PRINT J + 9; 


ACS (J) 


TAB ( 33 ) 


J+19 


; ACS (J+10) 


TAB ( 66 ) J+25; 


ACS (J+16) TAB (99) J+35 


NEXT J 
FOR J = 


7 TO 10 
PRINT J+9; 


ACS (J) 


TAB (66) 


J+25 


; ACS ( J+16 ) 


TAB ( 99 ) J + 35 ; 


AC$ (J+26) 


NEXT J 

PRINTCHRS (12) ' 


* 


TO POSITION 


PAPER AFTER 


PRINTING 




CONSOLE 


16,0 















YS = " " : INPUT "DO YOU WANT TO EDIT THE ACCOUNT TITLES FILE"; Y$ : PRINT 
IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"Y" THEN 540 
IF 17=1 THEN 360 

GOSUB 750: 17=1’ * TO READ THE ACCOUNT TITLES 

FOR J = 1 TO 36 

PRINT "ACCOUNT NO. "J+9 
PRINT AC $ ( J ) 

Y$=" " : INPUT "OK”; Y$ : PRINT 
IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 430 

PRINT "PLEASE TYPE THE NEW TITLE." 

LINE INPUT AC$(J): PRINT 

NEXT J 

OPEN "R", 10, "BT-INIT2" 

FOR J = 1 TO 6 

FOR K = 1 TO 6 

ACS (K) =AC$ (K-6+ ( J*6) ) 

GOSUB 590* * TO PUT THE REVISED ACCOUNT TITLES ON FILE 

NEXT K 
PUT #10, J 
NEXT J: CLOSE 
IF 16=1 AND 17=1 THEN 200 
IF 16=1 THEN 190 ELSE 180 
PRINT CHR$ (12) 1 * TO BLANK THE SCREEN 

RUN "CRAS-RS" 



' * * * SUBROUTINES * * * 

FIELD #10, 2 AS Dl$, (K-l) * 21 AS D2$, 21 AS NA$ (K) 

RSET NA$ (K) =AC$ (K) 

RETURN 

OPEN "R", 9, " BT-INITl " 

FIELD #9, 2 AS IMS, 4 AS RY$ , 122 AS NM$ 

GET #9, 1 

IM=CVI ( IMS ) : YRS=RY$ : B$=NM$ 

CLOSE 

FOR Jl=l TO 126 

IF MID$(B$, Jl, 1)=" " THEN 710 
GOTO 720 
NEXT Jl 

B$=MID$(B$, Jl) 

RETURN 

OPEN "R", 10, " BT-INIT2" 

FOR J = 1 TO 6 

FOR K = 1 TO 6 

FIELD #10, 2 AS Dl$, (K-l) * 21 AS D2$, 21 AS AD$ (K) 

NEXT K 
GET #10, J 
FOR K = 1 TO 6 

FOR Jl = 1 TO 21 

IF MID$ (AD$ (K) , Jl, 1)=" " THEN 850 
GOTO 860 

NEXT Jl 

AC$ (K-6+(J*6) ) =MID$ (ADS (K) , Jl) 

NEXT K 
NEXT J 
CLOSE 
RETURN 



ACS ( J + 26 ) 



910 ' 

920 ' 

930 CONSOLE 18,0 

940 PRINT CHRS (7) ; CHR$(7); CHR$(7); CHR$(12)' * TO RING THE BELL AND POSITION PAPER ON PRINTER. 

950 CONSOLE 16,0 

960 INPUT "PAPER POSITIONED”; Y$ 

970 CONSOLE 18,0 

980 RETURN 
990 ' 

1000 S=INT( (132~LEN(B$) )/2) 

1010 PRINT TAB (S) B$ : PRINT 
1020 RETURN 
OK 
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Program 3 Notes 



Program #3 is the shortest but most 
important program in CRAS. This piv- 
otal program asks you for the number 
of the routine to be run. Then, with an 
ON Y GOTO statement (line 300), the 
program directs the computer to run 
the proper program. 

Note the parenthetical expression 
in line 160. As you gain experience 
using CRAS, you will not want to take 



time to review all of the numbered op 
tions; you’ll know the number of the 
option you want from repeated prior 
use. But, for inexperienced users, op- 
tion “10” causes the entire list of op- 
tions and their numbers to be dis- 
played. 

The DON’T FORGET TO UN- 
LOAD admonition in line 410 was 
added from experience. Before re- 



moving the CRAS disk from the MITS 
ALTAIR, the UNLOAD command 
must be given to prevent disk damage. 
This command ensures the print head 
is unloaded and the disk disabled. Fail- 
ure to unload invites the egregious I/O 
ERROR advisory. Then you'll face the 
difficult problem of obtaining your 
file data. 

So don ’t forget to unload! 



^0 • ************************************************************************************************************************* 

20 1 * * 

30 ' * CRAS (PROGRAM 3): CHECK REGISTER ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - O. E. DIAL 1978 * 

40 ' * * 

60 ' 

70 ’ 

80 ' ************************************************* 

90 - * 

100 ' * CRAS-RS: ROUTINE SELECTION 

110 ' * 

120 1 ************************************************* 

130 ' 

140 DEFINT Y 

150 PRINT TAB (15) "* ROUTINE SELECTION : PRINT 

160 INPUT "WHAT ROUTINE DO YOU WANT TO RUN AT THIS TIME (OR '10' TO SEE THE LIST)"; Y; PRINT 
170 IF Y < 10 THEN 300 ELSE IF Y>10 THEN 160 ELSE IF Y=10 THEN 180 
180 PRINT TAB (3) "1. CREATE OR UPDATE THE CHECK REGISTER." 

190 PRINT TAB (3) "2. PRINT THE CHECK REGISTER FOR THE MONTH TO BE INDICATED." 

200 PRINT TAB (3) "3. PRINT THE BUSINESS ACCOUNT DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT FOR" 

210 PRINT "THE MONTH TO BE INDICATED." 

220 PRINT TAB (3) "4. PRINT THE PERSONAL ACCOUNT DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT FOR" 

230 PRINT "THE MONTH TO BE INDICATED." 

240 PRINT TAB (3) "5. PRINT SELECTED ACCOUNT STATEMENTS FOP THE PERIODS TO BE" 

250 PRINT "INDICATED." 

260 PRINT TAB (3) "6. CHECKBOOK RECONCILIATION" 

270 PRINT TAB (3) "7. PRINT OR UPDATE THE SUSPENSE FILE." 

280 PRINT TAB (3) "8. PRINT CHECKS 

290 PRINT TAB (3) "9. END OPERATIONS.": PRINT 

300 ON Y GOTO 320, 330, 340, 350, 360, 370, 380, 390, 410 

310 ' 

320 RUN "CRAS-TE" 

330 RUN "CRAS-CR" 

340 RUN "CRAS-BAD" 

350 RUN "CRAS-PAD" 

360 RUN "CRAS-SOA" 

370 RUN "CRAS-CAR" 

380 RUN "CRAS-SF" 

390 RUN "CRAS-CP" 

400 • 

410 PRINT" DONT FORGET TO UNLOAD! ! I !": END 
OK 



Program 4 Notes 



Study carefully Program #4, the 
Transaction Entry Routine, to discov- 
er its conveniences and flexibility; 
you’ll spend more time with this pro- 
gram than any other. 

After the number of the month is 
input, the program checks that the 
month hasn’t been closed out by trans- 
actions in a later month. It then reads 
account balances in the month-plus- 
one record of files #5 and #6 (Lines 
400410). 

Transaction entries begin by an- 
nouncing the value “Q”, the transac- 
tion number (Line 470). Input data as 
show in Figure 3. 

Note that the last few entries are in 
the ACCOUNT, COMMA, AMOUNT 
loop. There are two such loops - one 



for entering absolute values (Lines 
700-880) and one for entering frac- 
tions or percentages of the transaction 
value (Lines 890-960). If the sum of 
the entries exceeds the transaction 
amount in the absolute loop, an advi- 
sory is printed on the video terminal 
and you’re given the option of contin- 
uing or reentering the transaction. If 
the sum of the numerators exceeds the 
denominator in the fractional loop, 
you’re asked to reenter the transac- 
tion. All previous entries for that 
transaction are erased. 

Lines 1040-1240 automatically ad- 
just for pluses and minuses (distin- 
guishing between income and expense 
accounts) according to whether the 
transaction is a check or deposit. Ac- 



count entries are set and balances up- 
dated. In lines 1310-1320, the data is 
filed. The program then loops back to 
line 470. 

In line 510, CHECK OR DEPOSIT?, 
a “DONE” response moves the pro- 
gram to line 2210. Lines 2220-2230 file 
the ending balances, and line 2240 
files the last transaction number for 
the month. An advisory, ALL TRANS- 
ACTIONS ARE NOW FILED ON 
DISK is printed in line 2260 and in 
line 2280 the computer is instructed 
to run the ROUTINE SELECT pro- 
gram, CRAS-RS. 

Subroutines, beginning on line 
1360, are largely concerned with file 
activity. File #1 files transaction data 
by transaction number; #2 and #3 file 
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account entry data by transaction num- 
ber; #4 files notes associated with 
particular transactions by note num- 
ber. The note number (QN) is filed in 
file #1 . Files #5 and 6 are account bal- 
ance files, filed according to month, 
with the opening balance for the 
month appearing on each. File #7 re- 
cords by month the last transaction 
number used for the month. File #8, 
a single-record file, records the last 
month and last transaction number for 
which data has been supplied. 

The remaining subroutine in lines 
2320-2350 opens all files for reading. 
Recall that many files can be open 
during GET routines, but that only 
one at a time may be open for PUT 
routines. 

Notice the test in lines 790-800 and 
elsewhere. When working with floating 
point numbers, trailing, otherwise in- 
significant digits are often picked up 
because of imprecision in floating 
point arithmetic. Thus, a number such 



as “74.03” may become “74.030001”. 
While this error in no way contributes 
to inaccuracy of the check register 
(since we are not interested in that lev- 
el of precision), it does cause problems 
for equality tests, (e.g., IF A=B 
THEN . . .) Obviously 74.03 does not 
equal 74.030001 ; hence it would fail 
the test. Therefore, in the ACCOUNT, 
COMMA, AMOUNT loop, where this 
test is required, the precision tolerance 
has to be specified. In this case, AT 
(subtotal of all amounts entered) was 
set at ± (plus or minus) 9E-03, a suffi- 
cient tolerance (.009) for comparing 
the value with the transaction value. 

Two codes are employed in filing 
transaction data. Both are an asterisk 
(Lines 650 (K6$) and 1010 (X$). 

These codes indicate whether a check 
is to be printed, and whether a note is 
associated with the transaction. 

If you want to adjust the number 
of income accounts (versus the num- 
ber of expense accounts), you’ll need 



to change lines 1200-1230. For exam- 
ple, increasing the number of business 
income accounts from one (AE(16)) 
to two (AE(15) and AE(16) - 
accounts 24 and 25) requires adding 
line 1221 (AE(15)=AE(15)*(-1)). 
Further, you must change the termi- 
nal index of line 1200 from 15 to 14. 
Changing accounts on the “Personal” 
side requires similar adjustments to 
line 1210. 

You can expand the total number 
of accounts within reason; the 
limit is governed solely by the number 
of columns which can be physically 
represented on one or more sheets of 
paper. In this instance, all account dis- 
tributions are printed on two sheets. 

If you don’t want printed distribu- 
tions, you can easily expand the num- 
ber of accounts to 100 or more. To 
keep printed distributions and still ex- 
pand the number of accounts, you’ll 
need to alter the print routines for 
the Accounts Distributions Programs. 



10 » ************************************************************************************************************************* 

20 ' * * 

30 ' * CRAS (PROGRAM 4): CHECK REGISTER BASED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - O. E. DIAL 1978 * 

40 ' * * 

50 • ************************************************************************************************************************* 

60 ' 

70 CLEAR 2500 
80 DEFINT I-T: DEFINT E 
90 ’ 

100 W8S=" ACT: ## AMT:##,###.## CUM:##,###.## BAL: ##,###.##" 

110 W9S="ACT: ## AMT: ####,###.##" 

120 DATA JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER’ * LOAD THE CALENDAR 

130 DIM M$ ( 12 ) , AB ( 39 ) , AE(39), Gl$(39), G2$(39) 

140 FOR 1=1 TO 12' * READ THE CALENDAR 

150 READ M$ ( I ) 

160 NEXT I 
170 ' 

180 ' 

190 * ******** **************************************** * 

200 ' * 

210 ' * CRAS-TE: TRANSACTION ENTRY ROUTINE 

220 ' * 

230 » ************************************************* 

240 ’ 

250 GOSUB 2320’ * TO OPEN THE FILES 

260 GOSUB 1830' * TO GET LAST MONTH NUMBER AND TRANSACTION NUMBER 

270 PRINT CHR$ (12) : PRINT TAB(10) "* TRANSACTION ENTRY ROUTINE *": PRINT 

280 IF 01=0 THEN 300 

290 PRINT "YOUR LAST ENTRY WAS TRANSACTION " Q1 " IN " M$(M1) PRINT 

300 INPUT "WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF THE MONTH"; M: PRINT 
310 IF M <1 OR M>12 THEN 300 

320 IF M=Ml OR M=Ml+l THEN 400 

330 IF M>Ml+l THEN PRINT "YOU ARE SKIPPING A MONTH. PLEASE REENTER THE MONTH NUMBER.": PRINT: GOTO 300 

340 IF M => Ml THEN 400 

350 PRINT "TRANSACTIONS FOR THE MONTH OF " M$ (M) " HAVE BEEN CLOSED OUT" 

360 PRINT "BY TRANSACTIONS ENTERED IN " M$(M1)". YOU MAY ENTER YOUR NEW" 

370 PRINT "TRANSACTIONS IN " M$ (Ml) " OR LATER.": PRINT 

380 PRINT "PLEASE REENTER THE MONTH.": PRINT 
390 GOTO 300 
400 M=M+1 

410 GOSUB 1680: M=M-1 ’ * TO GET OPENING BALANCES 

420 Q=Q 1: QN=QM 
430 CLOSE 
440 ' 

450 ' * * * TRANSACTION ENTRIES * * * 

460 * 

470 Q=Q+1 

480 A 1 $ = " " : A2$ = " " : X$ = "": A4$ = " ": A5$ = "": A6$ = "": A7$ = "": A8$ = "": Al=0: K6$="" 

490 PRINT CHR$ (12) ' * TO BLANK THE SCREEN 

500 PRINT "TRANSACTION NO. "0 

510 PRINT TAB (5);: INPUT "CHECK OR DEPOSIT"; A2$ 

520 IF LEFTS (A2$ ,1) =”B" THEN PRINT: PRINT "* * THE CHECK REGISTER BALANCE IS $''AB(37): PRINT: GOTO 510 

530 IF A2$="DONE" THEN Q=Q-1: GOTO 2210 

540 A2$=LEFT$ (A2$ , 1 ) 

550 IF A 2 $ < > " C " AND A2$<>"D" THEN 510 

560 PRINT TAB (5);: INPUT "DAY OF THE MONTH" ;A1$ 

570 PRINT TAB (5);: IF A2$="C" THEN INPUT "PAYEE"; A5$ ELSE INPUT "PAYOR"; A5$ 

580 IF A5$="MASTER CHARGE" THEN A6$="ACCT. #12345678-9876543": GOTO 620 

590 IF A5$=" VISA" THEN A6$="ACCT. #9876 543 210 123": GOTO 620 

600 IF A5$=" AMERICAN EXPRESS" THEN A6$="ACCT. #9999-888888-77777": GOTO 620 

610 PRINT TAB (5);: LINE INPUT "IN PAYMENT OF?"; A6$ 

620 PRINT TAB { 5) ; : IF A2$="C" THEN INPUT "AMOUNT PAID"; Al ELSE INPUT "AMOUNT RECEIVED"; Al 

630 IF A2$="D" THEN 680 

640 Y$ = " " : PRINT TAB ( 5 ) ; : INPUT "DO YOU WANT A CHECK PRINTED ON THIS TRANSACTION"; Y$ 

650 IF LEFTS (Y$,l) ="Y" THEN K6$=*'*": A7$ = " ** * * " : GOTO 680 

660 PRINT TAB (5);: INPUT "CHECK NUMBER"; A7$ 
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670 


IF A7$=" " THEN A7$ = " - " 




680 


AT=0 : AU=0 : A2=0: R=0 : ET=0: ED=0: EN=0 




690 


FOR J=1 TO 39: AE(J)=0: NEXT J 




700 


PRINT TAB (5) INPUT "ACCOUNT NUMBER , COMMA, AMOUNT"; R, A2 : R=R-9:IF R>36 THEN PRINT "ERRONIOUS ENTRY": GOTO 700 




710 


IF R= (-9) THEN 890 




720 


IF R< 1 THEN 700 




730 


IF A2O0 THEN 760 




740 


PRINT TAB (10)"* * PRINT USING W9$ ; R+9,AE(R)+ Al-AT 




750 


AE ( R ) =AE ( R) +A1-AT : GOTO 970 




760 


AE (R) = AE (R) +A2 




770 


AT=AT+A2: AU=A1-AT 




780 


PRINT ”* ";: PRINT USING W8$ ; R+9 , AE { R) ,AT,AU: PRINT 




790 


IF AT<Al-9E-03 THEN 700 




800 


IF AT< A1+9E-03 THEN 970 




810 


PRINT "THE TOTAL OF YOUR ENTRIES EXCEEDS THE AMOUNT OF THE CHECK OR DEPOSIT." 




820 


Y $ = " " : INPUT "DO YOU WISH TO ALLOW IT"; Y$ : PRINT 




830 


IF LEFTS (Y$ ,1) <>"Y"THEN 870 




840 


Z$="": INPUT "DO YOU WISH TO REMAIN IN THE 'ACCOUNT, AMOUNT' LOOP" ;Z$: PRINT 




850 


IF LEFTS ( Z$ , 1 ) = " Y" THEN 700 




860 


IF LEFTS (Y$,l) ="Y" THEN 970 




870 


PRINT "THE ACCOUNT/AMOUNT ENTRIES FOR THIS TRANSACTION HAVE BEEN REVERSED." 




880 


PRINT "PLEASE REENTER THE TRANSACTION.": PRINT: Q=Q-1 : GOTO 470 




890 


INPUT "WHAT IS THE DENOMINATOR"; ED 




900 


INPUT "ACCOUNT, COMMA, NUMERATOR"; R, EN : R=R-9: 

IF R< 1 THEN 900 ELSE IF R>36 THEN PRINT "ERRONIOUS ENTRY.": GOTO 900 




910 


IF EN = 0 THEN AE (R) =Al-AT : AT = A1 : ET=ED : GOTO 950 




920 


AE (R) =EN* Al/ED 




930 


ET=ET+EN : AT=AT+AE ( R) 




940 


IF ET>ED THEN ET=0 : AT=0 : FOR J * 1 TO 36: AE(J)=0: NEXT J: 

PRINT "THE TOTAL OF YOUR NUMERATORS EXCEEDS THE DENOMINATOR.": 
PRINT "PLEASE BEGIN AGAIN.": GOTO 890 




950 


PRINT "* ";: PRINT USING W8$; R+9 , AE (R) , AT, Al-AT 




960 


IF ET<ED— 9E-03 THEN 900 




970 


YS=" " : PRINT TAB (5);: LINE INPUT "DO YOU WISH TO ENTER A NOTE?"; Y$ 




980 


IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"Y" THEN 1020 




990 


PRINT "PLEASE INPUT THE TEXT OF YOUR NOTE." 




1000 


LINE INPUT A8S 




1010 


X$="*": QN=QN+1 




1020 


PRINT "PLEASE VERIFY YOUR ENTRIES ON THIS TRANSACTION." 




1030 


Y$=" " : PRI NT TAB (10) ” * * ";: INPUT "ARE THEY CORRECT"; Y$ 




1040 


IF LEFTS (Y$,l) <>"N" THEN 1090 




1050 


PRINT "OK, ALL ENTRIES WITH RESPECT TO THIS TRANSACTION HAVE BEEN REVERSED." 




1060 


PRINT "PLEASE REENTER TRANSACTION "0" . " : PRINT 




1070 


IF X$="*" THEN QN=QN-1 




1080 


GOTO 480 




1090 


FOR K = 1 TO 16 




1100 


A3=AE(K) 




1110 


IF A 2 $ = " C " THEN A3=A3*(-1) 




1120 


AE ( 38 ) =AE ( 38 ) +A3 : 
AB ( 38 ) =AB ( 38) +A3 




1130 


NEXT K 




1140 


FOR K = 17 TO 36 




1150 


A3=AE(K) 




1160 


IF A2$= "C " THEN A3=A3*(-1) 




1170 


AE ( 39 ) =AE ( 39) +A3 : 
AB ( 39 ) =AB ( 39 ) +A3 




1180 


NEXT K 




1190 


IF A2$<> "D" THEN 1220 




1200 


FOR K = 1 TO 15: 

AE (K) =AE (K) * (—1) : 
NEXT K 




1210 


FOR K = 17 TO 33: 
AE(K)«AE(K) * (-1) : 
NEXT K: 

GOTO 1240 




1220 


AE ( 16) =AE ( 16 ) * (-1 ) 




1230 


FOR K = 34 TO 36: 

AE (K) *AE (K) * (-1) : 
NEXT K 




1240 


FOR K = 1 TO 36 




1250 


AB (K) =AB (K) +AE (K) : 
NEXT K 




1260 


A3=A1 




1270 


IF A2$="C" THEN A3=A3* (-1) 




1280 


AB ( 37) =AB ( 37 ) +A3 




1290 


AE ( 37) =AB ( 37) 




1300 


• 




1310 


GOSUB 1360' * TO PUT THE TRANSACTION ON FILE 




1320 


GOSUB 1430: GOTO 470' * TO PUT THE ACCOUNT DATA ON FILE 




1330 


1 




1340 


' * * * SUBROUTINES 




1350 


• 




1360 


OPEN "R", 1, "BT-TRANl" 




1370 


FIELD #1,2 AS FM$, 2 AS Fl$, 1 AS F2$ , 1 AS FX$ , 1 AS F4$, 30 AS F5$, 30 AS F6$, 4 AS F7$ , 2 AS F9$, 4 AS FAS, 1 AS 


FBS, 50 AS 


DU$ 


1380 


RSET FM$=MKI$ (M) : RSET Fl$=Al$: LSET F2$=A2$: LSET FX$=X$: LSET F4$=A4$: LSET F5$=A5$ : LSET F6$=A6$: RSET F7$=A7$: 


RSET F9$=MK 


I$(QN): RSET FA$=MKS$ ( Al ) : LSET FB$=K6$ 




1390 


PUT #1, Q 




1400 


CLOSE 




1410 


RETURN 




1420 


• 




1430 


OPEN "R", 2, "BT-ACENl" 




1440 


FOR 1=1 TO 16 




1450 


FIELD #2, 64 AS 11$, (1-1) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G1$(I) 




1460 


RSET Gl$ (I)=MKS$ (AE(I) ) 




1470 


NEXT I 




1480 


PUT #2, Q 




1490 


CLOSE 




1500 


• 




1510 


OPEN "R", 3, "BT-ACEN2" 




1520 


FOR 1=17 TO 39 




1530 


FIELD #3, 36 AS 11$, (1-17) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G1$(I) 




1540 


RSET Gl$ ( I ) =MKS$ (AE(I) ) 




1550 


NEXT I 




1560 


PUT #3, Q 




1570 


CLOSE 




1580 
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1590 IF X$<>"*" THEN 1660 
1600 ' 

1610 OPEN "R" ( 4, "BT-NOTEl" 

1620 FIELD #4, 128 AS F8$ 

1630 RSET F8$=A8$ 

1640 PUT #4, QN 
1650 CLOSE 
1660 RETURN 
1670 ' 

1680 FOR I = 1 TO 16 

1690 FIELD #5, 64 AS 11$, (1-1) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1700 NEXT I 
1710 GET #5, M 
1720 ' 

1730 FOR I = 17 TO 39 

1740 FIELD #6, 36 AS 11$, ( 1-17 ) *4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1750 NEXT I 
1760 GET #6, M 
1770 ' 

1780 FOR I = 1 TO 39 
1790 AB ( I ) =CVS (G2$ (I) ) 

1800 NEXT I 
1810 RETURN 
1820 ' 

1830 FIELD #8, 2 AS Ml$, 2 AS Ql$, 2 AS QM$ , 2 AS OJ$ , 120 AS DU$ 

1840 GET#8 , 1 

1850 Q1=CVI(Q1$): Ml=CVI(Ml$): QM=CVI(QM$): QK=CVI(QJ$) 

1860 RETURN 
1870 ' 

1880 OPEN "R", 5, ” BT-ACABl " 

1890 FOR I = 1 TO 16 

1900 FIELD #5, 64 AS 11$, (I-l) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1910 RSET G2$ ( I ) = MKS$ ( AB ( I ) ) 

1920 NEXT I 
1930 PUT #5, M 
1940 CLOSE 
1950 ' 

1960 OPEN "R" , 6, "BT-ACAB2" 

1970 FOR I = 17 TO 39 

1980 FIELD #6, 36 AS 11$, (1-17) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

1990 RSET G2$ { I ) =MKS$(AB(I)) 

2000 NEXT I 
2010 PUT #6, M 
2020 CLOSE 
2030 RETURN 
2040 ' 

2050 OPEN "R" , 7, "BT-TMTN1 " 

2060 FIELD #7, 126 AS D$ , 2 AS Q$ 

2070 RSET Q$=MKI $ (Q) 

2080 PUT #7, M 
2090 CLOSE 
2100 ' 

2110 QJ=QK 

2120 OPEN "R", 8, "BT-LMLT1 " 

2130 FIELD #8, 2 AS Ml$, 2 AS Ql$, 2 AS QM$ , 2 AS QJ$ , 120 AS DU$ 

2140 RSET M1$=MKI$ (M) : RSET Ql$=MKI$(Q): RSET QM$=MKI$ (QN) : RSET QJ$=MKI$(QJ) 

2150 PUT #8, 1 
2160 CLOSE 
2170 RETURN 
2180 ' 

2190 ' * * * PROGRAM CONTINUATION 

2200 ' 

2210 IF Q=Q1 THEN 2270 
2220 M=M+1 

2230 GOSUB 1880: M=M-1 ' * TO PUT THE NEW BALANCES ON FILE 

2240 GOSUB 2050' * TO PUT THE LAST TRANSACTION NUMBER FOR THE MONTH ON FILE #7 

2250 ' * THEN TO PUT UPDATE ON FILE #8 

2260 PRINT: PRINT "* * ALL TRANSACTIONS ARE NOW FILED ON DISK. * *": PRINT 

2270 CLOSE 

2280 RUN "CRAS-RS" 

2290 ' 

2300 ' * * * SUBROUTINE CONTINUATION 

2310 ' 

2320 OPEN "R", 5, " BT-ACABl " 

2330 OPEN "R" , 6, "BT-ACAB2" 

2340 OPEN "R" , 8, "BT-LMLT1 " 

2350 RETURN 
OK 



Program 5 Notes 



Program #5 prints the Check Register 
for the month selected, or at any time 
during the month for as many transac- 
tions as you’ve entered. For example, 
you can print interim Check Registers 
as working documents during the 
month, then replace these with a final 
Check Register at the end of the 
month. 

For that matter, the “final” Check 
Register is not really final until all 
transactions for the month have 
cleared the bank. Note that the third 
column of the Check Register is cap- 



tioned “C”. This column contains a 
star for each transaction which has 
cleared the bank. The star is placed on 
file when the Checkbook Reconcilia- 
tion Routine is run. Check Registers 
printed afterwards show the star in 
that column for cleared transactions. 
Therefore, you should print a fresh 
Check Register for months showing 
uncleared transactions each time you 
run the Checkbook Reconciliation 
Routine. 

The first column of the Check Reg- 
ister shows Transaction Numbers 



(TXN), which run consecutively 
through the year. They constitute the 
record key for all printed documents. 

All remaining Check Register 
headings are self-explaining, except for 
the last column, A star in this col- 
umn indicates there is a memo associ- 
ated with the transaction. If a star ap- 
pears in this column for any transac- 
tion on the Check Register, the pro- 
gram automatically prints a Check 
Register Memorandum Statement im- 
mediately following the Check Regis- 
ter Statement. 
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***************** 



10 • ********** 

20 ' * 

30 1 * 

40 ' * 

50 • ********** 

60 ' 

70 CLEAR 1000: WIDTH 132 
80 DEFINT I-T 
90 ' 

100 ' * * PRINT USING FORMATS 

110 ' 

120 Wl$="##l |\\| ! | \ \|\ 

#.##-11!" 

130 W2$=" OPENING BALANCES 



*********** 



CRAS (PROGRAM 5): CHECK REGISTER BASED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - 0. E. DIAL 

*********************************************************************** 



\ I \ 
I 



\ | ######.##- | MM #*.##- 1 *# #*##.##- 
| | !##*##§.##- 



CRAS-CR: CHECK REGISTER STATEMENT 

a***********'*********************** 

* * * SUPPORTING FILES 



#.##-! I" 

140 W3$ = " I######. ##- 1# #####.##- 1*#####. ##-IUHHf###.t #-!##♦###.##- IT 
150 * 

160 DATA JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER * 
170 DIM M$ ( 1 2 ) , AB ( 39 ) , AE(39), Gl$(39), G2$(39) 

180 FOR 1=1 TO 12' * READ THE CALENDAR 

193 READ M$ ( I ) 

200 NEXT I 
210 GOTO 780 
220 ' 

230 » ************************************************* 

240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 ' 

310 FIELD #9, 2 AS IM$, 4 AS RYS , 122 AS N.M$ 

320 GET #9, 1 

330 IM=CVI ( IM$ ) : YR$=RY$ : B$=NM$ 

340 FOR Jl=l TO 126 

353 IF MID$(B$, Jl, 1)=*' M THEN 370 

360 GOTO 380 

370 NEXT Jl 

380 B$=MID$ (B$ , Jl) 

390 RETURN 
400 ’ 

410 FIELD #7, 126 AS D$ , 2 AS 0$ 

420 GET #7, M 
430 0 = CVI (0$) 

440 ' 

450 FIELD #8, 2 AS MlS, -2 AS Q1S, 2 AS Of»$, 2 AS 0J$, 123 AS DUS 
460 GET #8, 1 

470 Q1=CVI(01$): Ml =CVI (MIS ) : OM=CVI(OM$): OK=CVI(OJ$) 

480 RETURN 
490 ' 

500 FIELD #1, 2 AS FM$ , 2 AS FIS, 1 AS F2$, 1 AS FX$ , 1 AS F4$, 30 AS F5$ , 30 AS F6$ , 4 AS F7$, 2 AS F9S , 4 
DUS 

510 GET #1, J 

520 Al=CVS ( FAS ) : QN=CVI (F9S) : 

530 RETURN 
540 ' 

550 FOR I = 1 TO 16 
560 FIELD #2, 64 AS 11$, 

570 NEXT I 
580 GET #2, J 
590 FOR I = 17 TO 39 - 
600 FIELD #3, 36 AS IIS, 

610 NEXT I 
620 GET #3, J 
630 FOR I =1 TO 39 
640 AE(I)=CVS(G1$ (I) ) 

650 NEXT I 
663 RETURN 
670 ' 

680 FIELD #4, 128 AS F8S 
690 GET #4, ON: A8$=F8$ 

700 FOR I = 1 TO 128 
710 IF MID$ (A8S , I, 1)=" 



Al$=Fl$ : A7$=F7$: A2$=F2$: X$=FX$: A4$=F4$: A5$=F5$: A6$=F6$: K6S=FRS 



(1-1) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G1 $ ( I ) 



(1-17) * 4 AS 12$, 4 AS G1$(I) 



THEN 733 



723 A8$=MID$(A8$, I): GOTO 740 

730 NEXT I 
740 RETURN 
750 ' 

760 ' * * * PROGRAM CONTINUATION 

770 ' 

780 PRINT CURS (12)' TO BLANK THE SCREEN 

790 PRINT TAB (10) "* CHECK REGISTER STATEMENT ROUTINE PRINT 

800 INPUT "WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF THE MONTH"; M: PRINT 



TO OPEN THE FILES 

* TO TEST FOR THE CORRECT MONTH 

* TO FORM THE DATE LINE 

* TO CHANGE CONSOLES FOR PRINTING THE STATEMENT 

* TO PRINT DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

* TO ADD DATE LINE TO STATEMENT TITL 17 

* PRINT NAME OF CHECKING ACCOUNT 

* PRINT DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

* PRINT COLUMN HEADINGS 
* TO GET ACCOUNT OPENING BALANCES 



810 G0SU3 1830 
820 GOSUB 1760 
830 GOSUB 1930 
843 GOSUB 1960 
350 GOSUB 1373 

869 GOSUB 1430 

870 GOSUB 1539 
880 GOSUB 1400 
890 GOSUB 1540 
900 GOSUB 920: GOTO 1010 
910 ’ 

920 FOR I = 37 TO 39 

930 FIELD #6, 36 AS 11$, (I-17)*4 AS 12$, 4 AS G2$(I) 

940 NEXT I 

950 GET #6, M 

960 FOR I = 37 TO 39 

970 A9 ( I ) =CVS (G2$ ( I ) ) 

939 NEXT I 
990 RETURN 
1000 ’ 

1010 PRINT USING W2S ; A9(37), AB(38), AB(39)' * PR? r THE OPENING BALANCES 

1020 GOSUB 2030' * GET THE OPENING AND CLOSING TRANSACTION NUMBERS FOR THE MONTH 

1030 19=0 

1040 FT=0 : GT=0 ' * INITIALIZE THE ACCUMULATORS (BUSINESS AND PERSONAL ENTRIES, RESPECTIVELY) 



*************** 

* 

* 

*************** 

I ##-!##### 

I I ######. ##-l ##### 

LOAD THE CALENDAR 



, 1 AS FBS, 53 AS 
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Program 5 - Continued 



1053 

1060 

1070 

1080 

1093 

1100 

1110 

1120 

1130 

1140 

1150 

1160 

1173 

1180 

1190 

1200 

1210 

1220 

1230 

1240 

1253 

1260 

1270 

1280 

1290 

1303 

1310 

1320 

1330 

1340 

1350 

1360 

1370 

1380 

1390 

14C0 

1410 

1420 

1430 

1440 

1450 

1460 

1470 

1480 

1490 

1500 

1510 

1520 

1530 

1540 



FOR J = P TO Q 

GOSUB 500* * GET TRANSACTION DATA 

GOSUB 550' * GET ACCOUNT DATA FOR THE TRANSACTION 

IF X§="*" THEN 19*1 ' * TEST FOR TRANSACTION MEMORANDA AND SET MEMO FLAG 

GOSUB 1633’ * PRINT THE TRANSACTION 

NEXT J 
M*M + 1 

GOSUB 920: M=M-1 ' * GET CLOSING BALANCES 

G0SU3 1720' * PRINT CLOSING BLANCES 

GOSUB 1370' * PRINT DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

IF 1901 THEN 1303' *TCST FOR MEMORANDA 
CONSOLE 16, 0 

GOSUB I960’ * CHANGE CONSOLES TO PRINT MEMORANDA STATEMENT 

GOSUB 1370' * PRINT DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

G0SU3 1590' * PRINT STATEMENT TITLE AND DATE LINE 

GOSUB 1500 ' * PRINT NAME OF CHECKING ACCOUNT 

GOSUB 1403' * PRINT SINGLE UNDERSCORE 

FOR J = P TO O 

G0SU3 530' * CHECK FLAG FOR MEMORANDUM 

IF X$<>"*" THEN 1280 

GOSUB 680' * GET MEMORANDUM 

PRINT "TRANSACTION NO." J ; " : " 

PRINT" ( ) ASS: PRINT' * PRINT THE MEMORANDUM 

NEXT J: PRINT 

G0SU3 1370' * PRINT DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

PRINT CHR$ (12) : PRINT CHR$(12)’ * TO POSITION PAPER FOR REMOVAL OF STATEMENT 

CONSOLE 16,0 

CLOSE 

RUN "CRAS-RS" 



SUBROUTINES 



FORJ2=lTOl31 :PRINT"=" ; :NEXTJ2 :PRINT: PRINT’ 
RETURN 



F0RJ2=1T0131 : PRINT" 
RETURN 



:HF.XTJ2: PRINT’ 



Y$ = “CHECK REGISTER FOR " + TD$ ' 

G0SU3 1470 

RETURN 



* PROVIDES DOUBLE UNDERSCORE 

* PROVIDES SINGLE UNDERSCORE 
CONCATENATES THE ELEMENTS OF THE TITLE 



PRINT TAB {I NT ( (132-LEN ( Y $ ) ) /2) ) Y$ : PRINT' * CALCULATES THE TITLE TA3ULATI0N 
RETURN 

S=INT ( (132-LEN (D$) ) /2) ' * CALCULATES THE TABULATION FOR THE REMAINING TITLE 

PRINT TAB (S) B$ : PRINT 

RETURN 

PRI NT"TXN | DA I C I CHK# I " TAB(23) "PAYEE/PAYOR" TAB<43) "I” TAB(52) "IN PAYMENT OP" TAB(72)"I AMOUNT I AMOUNT I BALANCE || 



DISTRIBUTIONS 
1550 PRI NT" NO. I 
1569 PRINT" I- 



I IN" 

1*1 NO. I "TAB (43) ' 
-M 1 



I "TAB (72) " | 



I | BUSINESS 
1 



PERSONAL I | * 
1 



1570 

1580 

1590 

1603 

1610 

1620 

1630 

1649 

1650 
1660 
1670 
1680 
1690 
1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1953 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1993 
2003 
2010 
2020 

2039 

2040 
2050 
2060 
2070 
OK 



1 l~" 

RETURN 

Y$= "CHECK REGISTER VOTES FOR 

GOSUB 1473 

RETURN 



CONCATENATES THE ELEMENTS OF THE TITLE 



IF A2$="C" THEN F1=A1 ELSE F2=Al 
IF A4 $<>"*" THEN A4$="" 

IF X$<>"*" THEN X$="" 

PRINT USING Wl$; J; Al$;A4$; A7$; A5S ; A6$; Fl; F2 ; AF.(37); AE(33); 

A 1 $ * " " : A5S = " " : A6$ = " " : A7S="": A4$="": X$ = ”" 

FT=FT+Fl : GT=GT+F2 ' * ACCUMULATES THE 'CHECKS' AND 'DEPOSITS' 

F 1=0 : F2=0 

RETURN 



AF. (39) ; X$ 

, RESPECTIVELY 



PPINTTAB ( 72) " | I I — 

PRINT "CLOSING BALANCES FOR ” M$(M)", 
RETURN 



GOSUB 453: GOSUB 310: IF M*IM THEN 1813' 

IF M<=Ml THEN 1810 

PRINT "THE LAST MONTH FOR WHICH YOU HAVE ENTERED TRANSACTIONS IS" 

PRINT MS (Ml ) " . WE HAVE SUBSTITUTED THIS AS THE MONTH OF THE STATEMENT" 

PRINT "YOU WANT.": PRINT: M=Ml 

RETURN 

OPEN “R", 1, "BT-TRANl " 

OPEN "R", 2, "F3T-ACEN1" 

OPEN "R", 3, "BT-ACEN2" 

OPEN "R", 4, "BT-NOTEl" 

OPEN "R", 6, "BT-ACAB2" 

OPEN "R", 7, "BT-TMTNl" 

OPEN"R" , 8, "BT-LMLTl " 

OPEN "R", 9, "3T-INIT1" 

RETURN 



| | | | |" 

YR$ ; : PRINT TAB{72);: PRINT USING W3$; FT; GT; AB(37); AB(39); A3(39) 



* TESTS FOR ERRONIOUS MONTH ENTRY 



TD$=M$ (M) + 
RETUPN 



+ YR$ ' 



* CONCATENATES THE ELEMENTS OF THE DATE LINE 



CONSOLE 18,0' * PROVIDES PROMPT TO POSITION PAPER ON THE PRINTING TERMINAL 

PRINT CHR$ ( 7) ; CHRS(7); CHR$(7); CHRS(12)‘ * TO RING BELL AND POSITION PAPER 

CONSOLE 16,0 

INPUT "PAPER POSITIONED"; Y$ : PRINT 
CONSOLE 18,0 
RETURN 



IF M*IM THEN P=l: GOTO 2369' 
M=M— 1 

GOSUB 410: P=Q+1: M=M+1 

GOSUB 410 

RETURN 



PICKS UP THE FIRST AND LAST TRANSACTION NUMBERS FOR THE MONTH 




Secrecy 

and your Personal Computer 

BY STEPHEN SMITH 



I n this age of electronic 
surveillance, are your per- 
sonal and business communi- 
cations secure? 

Picture the situation of 
two East Coast contractors 
bidding on the same $5 mil- 
lion job in California. Both 
are in constant communica- 
tion with their West Coast 
representatives by mail and 
telephone. Each would like to 
know what the other is plan- 
ning, and, with $5 million at 
stake, would use almost any 
means to find out. 

One contractor relies on 
the (limited) security of nor- 
mal mail and wire communi- 
cations. The other uses a mi- 
crocomputer to encode and 
decode messages at his offices 
on each coast. Which contrac- 
tor do you think is more like- 
ly to have his messages inter- 
cepted and read? 

Security in communica- 
tion and in data storage has 
become an important issue 
today. Increasing automation 
and networking makes it easier for clever individuals to 
gain access to corporate and personal records. 

How can individuals and small businesses insure con- 
fidentiality of their communications? One answer lies in 
using codes along with microcomputers. Software can 
quickly and easily encode and decode messages accord- 
ing to complex algorithms, making your communications 
secure from even the most determined code breakers. 

When the stakes are high enough (as in high finance, 
politics or war), almost nothing can stop professional 
code breakers. But methods being developed today — 
when implemented on microcomputers make code 
breaking “computationally infeasible’'. That is, the best 
cryptologist (code breaker), aided by the fastest comput- 
ers, would need thousands of years to decipher a message. 



E very personal computer 
user knows a bit about 
coding. Before our machines 
can understand us, we must 
transform our messages using 
the American Standard Code 
for Information Interchange 
(ASCII). This coding algorithm 
or key is widely published, 
making ASCII useless for se- 
crecy, but it’s a code nonethe- 
less. In fact, a one-for-one sub- 
stitution, as in ASCII, is the 
basis for many codes. 

The simplest substitution 
code was used by Julius Caesar 
to send messages back to 
Rome. As he wrote, he substi- 
tuted the next letter in the al- 
phabet for each letter in his 
message. Thus, “send help” 
became “tfoe ifmo”. Today, 
a code which involves shifting 
letters one or more places in 
the alphabet is called a “Caes- 
ar substitution”. 

A more secure code, but al- 
so more difficult to implement, 
substitutes letters in a random 
fashion. While B might stand 
for A in such a code, C would not necessarily stand for B. 

Writing messages directly into this code can be diffi- 
cult. It’s easier to begin by writing down your unencoded 
message — the plaintext and then using your table of sub- 
stitutions to transcribe an encoded version of your mes- 
sage — the ciphertext. The recipient of the ciphertext 
would use a copy of your table to decode the message. 
Anyone intercepting the communication would have to 
duplicate the substitution table before he could read the 
message. 

However, most amateur code breakers can decode sub- 
stitution code messages, so codes of this type are still not 
all that secure. They're just hard enough to break to be 
fun; millions of people have discovered this as they solve 
the daily “cryptogram”, a coded quotation, published by 
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many newspapers. With a little practice, you can solve 
these codes over breakfast. 



Listing A 

1 PRINT"PROGRAM TO CREATE CRYPTOGRAMS’* 

2 REM WRITTEN IN MICROSOFT 6502 BASIC 

3 REM LEFT$(A$,N> RETURNS THE N LEFT MOST 

CHARACTERS 

4 REM IN STRING AS 

5 REM MIDS(AS.I.N) RETURNS N CHARACTERS 

BEGINNING WITH THE I *TH 

6 REM LEN(AS) RETURNS THE NUMBER OF CHARATERS 

IN AS 

7 REM ASC(AS) CONVERTS THE CHARACTER IN AS TO 

ITS ASCII VALUE 

3 REM CHRS(V) RETURNS THE CHARACTER WHOSE ASCII 
VALUE IS V 

9 REM CS+DS CONCATENATES THE TWO STRINGS 

10 REM 

11 REM EASY CRYPTOGRAMS RETAIN WORD GROUPINGS 

12 REM HARD ONES BREAK THEM INTO 5 LETTER GROUPS 

14 H$ = "E" 

15 PRI NT"HARD OR EASY"; 

16 INPUT AS 

17 IF LEFTSC A S , 1 ) = "H" THEN H$="H" 

18 K=0 

19 DIM D$(26) 

30 PRINT sPR I NT"CREATE A CODE"; 

40 INPUT AS 

50 IF LEFT$(A$ t l)="Y" THEN GOSUB 300:G0T0 135 
60 IF LEFTSCAS, 1 ) <>"N" THEN 40 

70 PR INT"ENTER CODE" 

71 REM TYPE "SAME" TO SAVE OLD CODE 
80 INPUT AS 

90 IF A$="SAME" THEN 135 

100 FOR 1 = 1 TO 26 

110 DS(I)=MID$CAS t I f 1) 

120 NEXT I 

135 PRINT :PRINT"BEGIN ENTERING PLAINTEXT" 

136 REM TYPE "DONE" WHEN FINISHED 

137 C$ = " " 

140 INPUT AS 

144 IF A$="DONE" THEN 30 
150 N=LEN(A$) 

160 FOR 1=1 TO N 
170 B$=MID$(A$, I y 1 ) 

130 V=ASC (B$) -64 
139 REM IS B$ A LETTER 

190 IF V>0 AND V<27 THEN 200 

191 IF V = -32 AND H$="H" THEN 210 

192 C$=CS+B S 

193 K=K+ 1 

194 IF K = 5 AND HS = "H" THEN K=Os C$=C$+" - 

195 GOTO 210 

200 CS=CS+DS( V) 

201 K=K+l 

202 IF K = 5 AND HS="H" THEN K=Os C$=C$+" " 

210 NEXT I 

220 PRINT C$ 

230 GOTO 136 

300 REM CREATE A CODE 

305 PRINT"DECODE KEY = 

310 FOR 1=1 TO 26 
320 D$(I ) ="%" 

324 NEXT I 

330 FOR 1=1 TO 26 

340 Q=0 

350 R=INT(RND(l)*(27-I)+i> 

360 FOR J=1 TO 26 

370 IF DS(J)="Z" THEN Q=Q+1 

380 IF Q>=R THEN 400 

390 NEXT J 

400 DS(J)=CHRSCI+64) 

404 PRINT CHRSCJ+64); 

410 NEXT I 

420 PRINT :PRINT"ENCODE KEY = "; 

430 FOR 1=1 TO 26 
440 PRINT D$(I ) ; 

450 NEXT I 
454 PRINT SPRINT 
460 RETURN 



Your computer can handle encoding and decoding 
tasks and create a substitution table for cryptogram-type 
codes. (See Listing A for a program.) But actually break- 
ing these codes is probably beyond the capabilities of 
microprocessors. (Still, it would be an interesting project 
to try.) 

You can use your BASIC random number function to 
generate a substitution table. Plaintext entered at the key- 
board is then reproduced as ciphertext. For fun, have 
someone else enter messages which would become cryp- 
tograms for you to solve. Or use the program to imple- 
ment low security coded communications and send a 
friend a copy of your substitution table. Then ciphertext 
entered at his keyboard will reproduce as the original 
plaintext. 

More than six billion codes can be generated by this 
program, so you can afford, in the interests of security, 
to switch codes often. 

To make a code breaker’s task more difficult, you can 
send messages through in groups of five letters rather than 
in the original word lengths. Clues provided by word pat- 
terns are thus lost. With this program, your personal com- 
puter becomes a personal cipher machine. 

C ipher machines speed translation of messages to and 
from plaintext and they can employ codes far more 
secure than simple substitutions. Your computer can em- 
ulate these machines to achieve the same security. 

One of the earliest cipher machines was invented by 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson cut eighty identical wooden 
disks and around the outside of each disk, he wrote the 
26 letters of the alphabet in random order, a different 
order on each disk. He then stacked the disks and con- 
nected them by an axle through their centers loosely 
enough to be turned individually, but tightly enough not 
to slip. To use the machine, Jefferson turned the disks 
one at a time so the plaintext appeared in a row. Any 
other row then became the ciphertext. The ciphertext 
would appear to be a simple substitution code, but since 
80 codes were actually used, the message becomes almost 
impossible to decipher unless the recipient had an identi- 
cal machine. If the recipient had such a machine, he 
would turn his disks to present the ciphertext as a row 
and then he would search the other 25 rows to find the 
plaintext. 

Many modern cipher machines work on the same prin- 
ciple as Jefferson’s machine. They employ many more 
disks, however, and connect them in a variety of ways. 
They are designed so each entry advances the mechanism 
in some fashion, constantly changing the possible substitu- 
tions. Presented with a small amount of ciphertext from 
one of these machines, a code breaker wouldn’t be able to 
deduce the plaintext. Because the pattern generated by 
the machine will eventually repeat, the code can be bro- 
ken given a large enough sample and enough time to ana- 
lyze it. To prevent this, cipher machines have adjusting 
dials to change the pattern daily. 

The disadvantage of such machines lies in the possibil- 
ity that an enemy might deduce the operation of the ma- 
chine itself. Then, only the daily dial settings need to be 
discovered for the enemy to illicitly recover messages. 

For example, just before World War II, American code 
breakers constructed a replica of the Japanese diplomatic 
coding machine by using the volume of coded messages 
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they had already deciphered. In many instances after that, 
Americans intercepted and decoded diplomatic messages 
even before the Japanese embassy received them. 

Despite their limitations, cipher machines can be ef- 
fective in protecting personal and business communica- 
tions. Rather than construct an apparatus of disks arid 
gears, however, you can simulate the cipher machine with 
software on your personal computer. Each party to the 
communication only needs a copy of the same program. 
The software’s flexibility lets you change the coding al- 
gorithm by simply altering the program. Developing such 
a program could become an interesting hobby application 
for your system. 

Another technique offers even greater security. Re- 
member how Jefferson’s cipher machine increased secur- 
ity over simple substitutions? It used 80 substitution 
codes instead of only one, and repeated them only once 
each line. Although modern cipher machines increase that 
number to many thousands, the codes are still broken. 
Suppose then, we used a new code for every letter, and 
never repeated it. The code breaker is now completely 
foiled, because every combination of letters — every mes- 
sage you might send — offers an equally probable solu- 
tion to the ciphertext. 

You could implement this system using the BASIC 
program shown in Listing A without generating an entire 
code for each letter. As you enter the plaintext, simply 
shift each letter (as in a Caesar substitution) a random 
number of places. To recover the plaintext, the recipient 
employs the list of random numbers you used to create 
the shifts. This code, called a “one time pad”, uses each 
pad or series of shifts only once. Each pad is, of course, 
just as long as the plaintext message. Furthermore, the 
pad must be transmitted separately by some secure 
means and then protected against discovery. 

The pad method is effective for communications be- 
tween two personal computer users. For example, sup- 
pose 1 have some hot new ideas for computer applications 
I’d like to send to the editors of Personal Computing in 
Boston but I’m afraid a rival magazine will intercept the 
communications. 

To insure security, I encode my material using a one 
time pad which the editors and I previously created and 
recorded on a cassette tape. I play a selected block from 
the tape into my computer’s memory and then enter the 
plaintext on my teletype keyboard. Although I type nor- 
mally, the printed message appears to be garbage. When 
this “garbage” is typed into a computer containing the 
same pad, however, my original plaintext appears. In be- 
tween, no one can decipher the message. 

The program to accomplish this is surprisingly simple. 
(See Listing B for a sample 8080 program.) Input and out- 
put is via a serial terminal, but modifications to memory 
mapped I/O is possible. The code pad should be loaded 
in memory as indicated by the comments in the program. 
Remember, even if someone has a copy of the program, 
he cannot read your message without also having a copy 
of the pad you’re using. 

As effective as the one time pad is, it has one serious 
disadvantage. It requires personal contact between the 
correspondents to exchange the pad before they send 
coded messages. One technique to eliminate this re- 
quirement was devised by Whitfield Diffie and Martin 



Heilman, who call their method a public key crypto- 
system. 

public key cryptosystem uses separate algorithms 
for encoding and decoding. It differs from the 
one time pad where the same table of shifts was used 
for both operations. Both encoding algorithm and the 
decoding algorithm must be simple operations. But for 
the public key system to work, it must be impossible, 
or at least computationally infeasible, to determine one 
even if you know the other. 

Suppose a business person named Albert wanted 
to use this technique. He would need to devise a unique 
pair of algorithms E(9) and D(a). E(a), the encoding al- 
gorithm, would be made public — perhaps published in a 
directory of such algorithms. When Albert’s partner Bob 
wanted to send Albert a secret message, he would encode 
it using E(a) and send the ciphertext over any public 
channel. Because Albert has kept the inverse algoritlim 
secret only he can recover the plaintext. When Albert 
wishes to make a reply, he looks up Bob in the directory 
of codes and finds his public encoding algoritlim, E(b). 
Again, the encoded message can be sent safely over pub- 
lic channels because only Bob knows the inverse algo- 



Sample Run 

RUN 

PROGRAM TO CREATE CRYPTOGRAMS 
HARD OR EASY? EASY 

CREATE A CODE? YES 

DECODE KEY = 0NLMJPUVQCYHXE8KSFDRWZTAG1 
ENCODE KEY = XOJSNRYLZ EPCDBAFITQWGHUMKV 

BEGIN ENTERING PLAINTEXT 
? NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
BAU ZQ WLN WZDN RAT XCC YAAS DNB 
? TO COME TO THE AIDE OF THEIR COUNTRY 
WA JADN WA WLN XZSN AR WLNZT JAGBWTK 
? DONE 

CREATE A CODE? NO 
ENTER CODE 

? ONLMJPUVQCYHXEBKSFDRWZTAGI 
BEGIN ENTERING PLAINTEXT 

? BAU ZQ QLN *-~-.-WLN WZDN RAT XCC YAAS DNB 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
? WA JADN WA WLN XZSN AR WLNZT JAGBWTK 
TO COME TO THE AIDE OF THEIR COUNTRY 

? 

OK 

RUN 

PROGRAM TO CREATE CRYPTOGRAMS 
HARD OR EASY? HARD 

CREATE A CODE? YES 

DECODE KEY = SLYXMOEGDUBNHVJZKPF IWQRCAT 
ENCODE KEY : YKXIGSHMTOQBELFRVWAZJNUDCP 

BEGIN ENTERING PLAINTEXT 
? NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
LFUTA ZMGZT EGSFW YBBHF FIEGL 
? DONE 

CREATE A CODE? NO 
ENTER CODE 

? SLYXMOEGDUBNHVJZPFI WQRCAT® 
SLYXMOEGDUBNHVJZKPFIWQRCAT 

BEGIN ENTERING PLAINTEXT 
? LFUTA ZMGZT EGSFW YBBHF FIEGL 
NOWIS THETI MEFOR ALLGO ODMEN 

? 
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rithm, D(b). The business message is secure. 

If the two algorithms can be interchanged — in other 
words, if algorithm D could be used to encode a mes- 
sage which algorithm E could recover — the public key 
cryptosystem gains another advantage. Each message 
can have a signature which can’t be forged. When Albert 
sends a message to Bob, he includes a special line uniquely 
identified with the message. It might contain the names 
of the correspondents, the date and time of mailing, 
the topic and perhaps the length of the message itself. 

This line is encoded using Albert’s secret D algorithm. 
When Bob receives the message he decodes the signa- 



Listing B 




0010 — ► ONE TIME PAD PROGRAM - 8080 ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 


0011- 


—► WRITTEN UNDER LMSAI OPERATING SYSTEM 


0020- 


RESPOND TO ? WITH 




0030* 


-*• C TO ENCODE 




0040' 


-► D TO DECODE 




0050 


LXI B,3F3EH 


FUNCTION ? 


0060 


CALL PRNT 




0070 


CALL READ 




0080 


MOV C,A 




0090 


LXI 11,003011 


STARTING ADDRESS OF PAD 


0095 


LXI D/205FH 


LIMITS OF CHARACTER SET 


0100 


NEXT CALL READ 


FETCH PLAINTEXT 


0110 


MOV A,B 




0120 


CPI 03H 


END OF TEXT? 


0130 


RZ 




0140 


CPI 0DH 


CARRIAGE RETURN? 


0150 


JNZ ALTR 




0160 


CALL PRNT 


OUTPUT CR AND LF 


0170 


MVI B, 0AH 




0180 


CAIL PRNT 




0190 


JMP NEXT 




0200 


ALTR INX H 


INCREMENT PAD 


0210 


MOV A,M 


GET NEXT KEY 


0220 


ANI 1FH 


RESTRICT SHIFT TO 32 PLACES 


0230 


PUSH P 


SAVE KEY 


0240 


MOV A,C 




0250 


CPI 34H 


ENCODE OR DECODE? 


0260 


JZ ADER 




026 5 — ► DECODER ROUTINE 




0270 


MOV A,B 




0280 


POP B 


RECALL KEY 


0290 


MVI C,44H 


RESTORE INDICATOR LOST IN POP 


0300 


SUB B 


DECODING SHIFT 


0310 


MOV B,A 




0320 


SUB E 


IS RESULT IN RANGE 


0330 


JP OUTP 


PRINT IF YES 


0340 


ADD D 


FIX IF NO 


0350 


MOV B,A 




0360 


JMP OUTP 




0365 — ► ENCODER ROUTINE 




0370 


ADER POP P 


RECALL KEY 


0380 


ADD B 


CODING SHIFT 


0390 


MOV B,A 




0400 


SUB D 


IS RESULT IN RANGE 


0410 


JM OUTP 


PRINT IF YES 


0420 


ADD E 


FIX IF NO 


0430 


MOV B,A 




0440 


OUTP CALL PRNT 




0450 


JMP NEXT 




1000 


PRNT IN 03 


CHECK STATUS 


1010 


ANI 01H 




1020 


JZ PRNT 




1030 


MOV B,A 




1040 


OUT 02 


CHARACTER TO TERMINAL 


1050 


RET 




1100 


READ IN 03 


CHECK STATUS 


1110 


ANI 02H 




1120 


JZ READ 




1130 


IN 02 


CHARACTER FROM. TERMINAL 


1140 


ANI 7FH 


STRIP PARITY 


1150 


MOV B,A 




1160 


RET 





ture using Albert’s public E algorithm and knows that 
only someone who knew the corresponding D — that is, 
only Albert could have sent the message. 

W ith a widespread public key system, secure transmis- 
sion of commercial information can be assured. Ap- 
plications to electronic funds transfer and to storage and 
retrieval of personnel records would also be possible. 

Where do personal computers fit into the picture? 
Primarily as encoding and decoding machines. As men- 
tioned earlier, these new techniques are not easily adapt- 
able to standard coding procedures. The algorithms take 
the form of mathematical functions that operate on nu- 
merical representations of the messages and can be per- 
formed in reasonable times only by computers — even 
modest personal computers. 

One set of functions, suggested by Ronald Rivest and 
others at MIT, is especially promising because the same 
procedure can be used by every participant. Only a few 
parameters need to be changed to provide enough varia- 
tions for everyone to have his own version. 

For encoding, a message is first converted to a series 
of numbers. In a personal computer, the ASCII represen- 
tation of the letters can be interpreted as binary digits. 
Each line of 80 characters can be considered as one 80- 
byte number in the series. 

The key to the secrecy of the decoding algorithm 
lies in the use of very large numbers. Each number is 
raised to a power S, modulo a second number R. This 
straight forward binary arithmetic procedure consists 
simply of a series of shifts and adds. At each step, com- 
pare the result to the modulus R. If the result is larger, 
subtract the modulus from it, reducing the result to a 
value between zero and R-l . 

(Eight-bit arithmetic is modulo 256. When the value 
in the accumulator reaches 2 B it “turns the corner”, be- 
ginning again at zero.) 

The decoding procedure is identical, except that a 
different power is used. The modulus remains the same. 
Because the encoding and decoding powers can be 
used interchangeably, Rivest’s functions also satisfy the 
requirement for signatures that can’t be forged. 

The key to making this system public is the size and 
nature of the modulus R. To insure security it should be 
the product of two prime numbers, each at least as large 
as 2 300 . The calculations will have to be performed in 
80-byte precision. For each power S used in an encoding 
algorithm, the code owner can use the two prime 
numbers to find the power T which performs the in- 
verse algorithm. Rivest points out that finding large 
prime numbers is fairly easy, but finding two prime fac- 
tors of a huge number is fantastically time consuming. 

Our correspondents Albert and Bob can safely reveal 
their numbers S and R, knowing it is computationally in- 
feasible for anyone to determine the prime factors of 
R and thus the decoding power T. 

T he art of coding has come a long way since the 
time of Caesar. The simple code he used could be 
broken by any amateur today. 

While the one-time pad provides security, it quickly 
becomes useless when a large volume of messages must 
be coded. But today, the public key cryptogram system 
— and personal computers — shows promise for secure 
communications for everyone. □ 
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MOVING TO LARGER SPACE 

SALE 



CENTRONICS 799 
Super Special $995. 



ONLY 

$ 795 



The fully-self-contained Commodore PET COMPUTER SYSTEM is still ONLY 
$795.00. Full 8K in RAM, 14K in ROM, full ASCI I keyboard, tape drive and 9- 
inch CRT. Extended Basic is the language, and a machine language monitor is avail- 
able on tape. 

Read from Tape . . . Write to Tape. With PET's 2nd Cassette ($99.95), file mainte- 
nance is a breeze. 

Now Available! THE PET IMPACT PRINTER ... ONLY $595.00 . . . 60 cps . . . 

8 V 2 inch paper .... YES, it will print the PET's GRAPHICS! 



ATTENTION PET OWNERS — New products for your PET MEMORY EX- 
PANSION BOARD to bring your PET upt to 32K-$595.00, RS-232 Interface 1 1Q- 
300 Baud (one-way)-$169.95, 110-9600 Baud (two-way)-$279.00 
PET software now available: 

MORTGAGE ($15.95) 

CHECKBOOK ($15.95) 

FINANCE ($12.95) 

OPTIONS ($24.95) 

STOCK SCREEN ($22.50) 



ANNUAL REPORT ANALYZER ($22.95) 
STOCK ANALYZER ($34.95) 

DATA BASE ($175.00) 

BONDS ($9.95) 

SUPER STAR TREK ($19.95) SPECIAL $9.95 



THE COMPUTER FACTORY 



485 LEXINGTON AVENUE (46th ST), NEW YORK, NY 10017 (212) 249-1666 or (212) PET 2001 T-F 10-6 Sat. 10-4 



32K RAM 

Dual Density Flopper 
CRT Keyboard 
8085 CHIP 

The Ultimate Personal or 
Small Business Computer 



LIST $7000. 

SALE $5295. 



Limited Quantity 



APPLE II 

Apple II 32K $1,495.00 

Disk II (1 16K) 

mini-floppy 495.00 
Printer Interface 218.75 
Expandor Printer 425.95 



sugg. mfg. 
retail price 


_S2,©34r7ir 


|oUR PRICE 


$2,395.00 j 


SAVE $239.30 



CIRCLE 18 
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IIM NEW YORK! FREE SEMINARS 

Personal & Business Small Computer Show offers the following: 



INTRODUCTORY 

Introduction to Small Business Systems 
Interfacing to the Real World 
Introduction to BASIC 
Hardware/Software/Systems Tutorial 



RECREATIONAL APPLICATIONS 

Robotics 

Music 

Computer Games 
Art, Graphics & Animation 



SOFTWARE 



HOUSEHOLD APPLICATIONS 



Data Bases & File Handling 
Introduction to CP/M 
Introduction to PASCAL 
Introduction to APL 

SBS: A New Data Base Manager, Language and Operating System— a Software 
Breakthrough that Gives Minicomputer Power to a Micro— for Business 
Applications, from Computer Mart of New Jersey 



Budget Management 
Investment Analysis 



PROFESSIONAL APPLICATIONS 

Patient & Client Billing 



SMALL BUSINESS APPLICATIONS 

Text Editing/Word Processing 

General' Ledger/Acc'nts Receivable & Payable 

Mailing Lists 



EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS 

Light Pen Graphics 
Simulations & Gaming 



All seminars run about 50 mins, and are scheduled twice. Write for daily and hourly schedules, special hotel rates, etc. Lectures subject to change. 



Il\l NEW YORK! AVAILABLE TUTORIALS 



IEEE COMPUTER SOCIETY 



Tutorials are offered by the IEEE Computer Society In conjunction with 
the show. Each tutorial costs as follows: members, $45; non-members, 
$50, and students, $35. 



For further information on the technical background required, the con- 
tent of the tutorials, or the IEEE, write to Dr. Daniel R. McGlynn 71 N 
Moger Ave., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549 



Microcomputer Selection— Sept. 16 
Intro to Microprocessors — Sept. 15 
Programming Microprocessors — Sept 16 
Designing a MicroSystem — Sept. 16 
Interfacing Techniques — Sept. 17 

•Prerequisite— Intro to Microprocessors 



5 TUTORIALS BY SYBEX 

All Sybex tutorials run for three hours. Cost is $29.95 each up to Sept. 8. 

$35 each at the door. All are given in the Coliseum. Show ticket is needed for 
entry. Please use coupon for advance ticket. 



(For registration and more details write to Sybex, 2020 Milvia, Berkeley CA 
94704) TEL: (41 5) 848-8233 



GENERAL ATTENDANCE INFORMATION 



The show will occupy the fourth floor of the New York Coliseum located 
at 59th St. & Columbus Circle. There is a parking garage in the building 
and the site is served by many subway lines and buses. 

Visitors from out of town may obtain special hotel rates from our head- 
quarters hotel, the Barbizon Plaza, just two blocks from the show. 
Singles $44, doubles $52. Identify yourself as attending the show and 



request those rates. 

Admission to the show at the door is $5.00 per day, per person. Discount 
tickets for groups of ten or more available in advance only by mail at $4 
oer person per day. Enclose check or money order for all ticket orders 
oayable to Personal & Business Small Computer Show. For further infor- 
mation call (212) 753-4920. 
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PERSONAL & BUSINESS SMALL. COMPUTER SHOW 



78 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N Y. 10022 



New York Coliseum 
Sept. 15-17, 1978 



SHOW HOURS 

Sept. 1 5 — noon to 8 p.m. 
Sept. 16 — 10 a m. to 8 p.m. 
Sept. 1 7 — noon to 7 p.m. 
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EXCITING 

That’s the word that sums up the dynamic small computer show in New 
York that was established last year at the Coliseum. The lecture areas were 
filled by interested people, the exhibits were great, the attendance was the 
highest of any small computer show in the country. 



The big point is that everyone who came went away happy. Accountants, 
hobbyists, lawyers, doctors, brokers, retailers, business people, program- 
mers, research scientists and just plain homeowners. 



The second big point is that we’re doing it again. This time, bigger and 
better. Top seminars, top exhibits. — — 
Small computers from $500 up, a 
software and kits. 



NAME 



Save time. 
Get your tickets 
in advance by mail. 



A. 




PERSONAL & BUSINESS 
SMALL COMPUTER SHOW 

78 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 



I 

I 



(please print) 



ADDRESS 
City 



State . 



.Zip 



Send me tickets in advance for Personal & Business Small 
Computer Show, Sept. 15-17, 1978, in the New York Coliseum. 

(Check One) One Day ($5) Two Days ($9) Three Days ($13) 

Send check or money order (U.S dollars) payable to 
Personal & Business Small Computer Show to 78 E. 56th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Leading the way 
to computer mastery . . . 



Maybe you own a computer. Maybe you’re 
thinking about buying one. Or perhaps you’re 
just curious about the computer world. Let 
Personal Computing show you how to use 
microcomputers for fun and profit. 

A year’s subscription brings you 1 2 month- 
ly issues filled with informative, easy-to-read 
articles on all aspects of personal computing. 
Games to play, money-making ideas and ap- 



plications and programs for home, business 
and educational use are just a few of the top- 
ics covered in Personal Computing. 

We provide instructive articles on compu- 
ter basics as well as more advanced articles. 

So learn to master your computer the easy 
way; curl up in your favorite chair with 
Personal Computing. Use the attached coupon 
to order your subscription today. 



Personal Computing Magazine 



Pve been bitten by the bug. 
Enter my subscription to 
Personal Computing today! 



NAME 



ADDRESS 






CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 



USA D Bill me 

D 1 year (12 issues) S14 □ Check enclosed 

□ 2 years (24 issues) $26 (you’ll receive one extra 

□ 3 years (36 issues) $38 issue for each year!) 

Charge my: 

□ Master Charge Account # 

□ Bank Americard Card expiration date 

ADDITIONAL POSTAGE (per year) 

CANADA & MEXICO $4.00 surface $8.00 air 
OTHER FOREIGN $8.00 surface $36.00 air 
( Please remit in US funds - Thank you ) 

BACK ISSUES $3.00/COPY 
(Payment must accompany order.) 



Mail to: PERSONAL COMPUTING, 1050 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
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Toronto Tournament Concludes 



. . . . The Toronto Chess Tournament 
came to a close at the end of the fourth 
round. Before the tournament started 
each team had been seeded according to 
past performances. The following table 



compares the finish in the tournament 
to pre-game seedings. The big upset, of 
course was Russia’s Kaissa. It came into 
the tournament seeded #1 because it 
had won last year’s tournament. This 



time, however, it finished second, tied 
with Duchess which had been seeded 
9th. Winner of the tournament was 
Chute 4.6 which came into the fray 
with a seeding of 2. The complete final 
standings and previous seedings are 
shown in chart on the left. 

Games at Toronto not listed previously 
will be upcoming in future issues with 
appropriate annotations. 

At the end of the tournament, an 
exhibition game was arranged between 
Chess 4.6 (new champion) and Kaissa 
(previous champion) because they had 
not met each other in regular tourna- 
ment. The game between the two 
teams was purely an unofficial demon- 
stration in Artificial Intelligence and, 
according to the spectators, proved no- 
thing. It is difficult, however, to match 
two computers in a contest without 
arousing the gaming instinct in the pro- 
grammers. The challenge match fol- 
lows: 



Seedings and Final Standings 


Program 


Country 


Finish 


Seeded 


Final Score Points 


Chess 4.6 


USA 


1 


2 


4 


Duchess 


USA 


2 (Tie) 


9 


3 


Kaissa 


Russia 


2 (Tie) 


1 


3 


Belle 


USA 


4 (Tie) 


13 


2% 


Chaos 


USA 


4 (Tie) 


4 


2Vz 


Master 


England 


6 (Tie) 


3 


2 


Black Knight 


USA 


6 (Tie) 


5 


2 


Dark Horse 


Sweden 


6 (Tie) 


16 


2 


Elsa 


Germany 


6 (Tie) 


15 


2 


Wit a 


Canada 


6 (Tie) 


14 


2 


Blitz V 


USA 


11 (Tie) 


7 


IVz 


Ostrich 


Canada 


1 1 (Tie) 


6 


V/i 


B.C.P. 


England 


11 (Tie) 


10 


V/i 


Chute 1.2 


Canada 


1 1 (Tie) 


11 


V/2 


BS '66 76 


Netherlands 


15 


12 


1 


Teli 


Switzerland 


16 


8 


0 



1. P-K4 N-QB3 

2. N-KB3 P-K3 

3. P-Q4 P-Q4 

4. B-Q3 PxP 

5. BxP B-Q2 

6.0-0 N-B3 

7. R-Kl NxB 

8. RxN B-K2 

9. P-B4 P-B4 

10. R-Kl 0-0 

11. N-B3 P-B5 

12. Q-Q3 Q-Kl 

13. P-KN3 PxP 

14. P/RxP Q-B2 

15. B-B4 P-KN4 

16. P-Q5 PxP 

17. NxPQ5 PxB 

18. NxBch (see fig) NxN 

19. QxB " N-N3 

20. QxQ RxQ 

21. P-KN4 R-Q2 

22. R/R-Ql R/l-Ql 

23. RxR RxR 



White - Kaissa Black - Chess 4.6 




Position after Kaissa's 1 8th move. 
The agressive Kaissa has opened his 
board for freedom of movement, ft is 
apparent at this point that Chess 4.6 
prefers to play a defensive game wait- 
ing patiently for restless Kaissa to 
execute a weak maneuver. 



24. K-N2 

25. N-N5 

26. R-QNl 

27. P-N3 

28. R-KR1 

29. R-R4 

30. N-R3 

31. P-KN5 

32. NxP 

33. K-N3 

34. RxR 

35. KxN 

36. P-N4 

37. K-K4 

38. K-B4 

39. K-K4 

40. PxPch 

41. K-Q3 

42. K-B3 

43. K-Q3 

44. K-B2 

Kaissa resigns. 



K-N2 

R-Q7 

R-B7 

N-K4 

RxP/R 

N-Q6 

R-N7 

K-Nl 

RxPch 

RxN 

NxR 

K-B2 

K-K3 

P-QR3 

K-Q3 

P-B4 

KxP 

P-QR4 

P-R5 

K-N5 

KxP 



Chess seminar 

.... Having won the world’s computer 
chess championship from Russia’s Kais- 
sa (on points) Chess 4.6 will be at Per- 



sonal Computing’s 2nd Annual Mid- 
west Exposition in Chicago, Oct 5-8 to 
participate with its authors David Slate 
and Larry Atkin in a seminar on com- 
puter-chess and demonstrate the capa- 
bilities of its program. Camegie-Mellon, 



a few years ago, ran the following re- 
port in one of its journals regarding the 
proposed match-bet between Chess 4.6 
and David Levy: 

“ CHESS 4.6 , written by David Slate 
and Larry Atkin of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, has recently played 16 games in 
three chess tournaments against human 
players; it won two of those tourna- 
ments. This performance entitles it to a 
United States Chess Federation (USCF) 
rating of 2070, which falls in the “Ex- 
pert” category. By comparison, Levy is 
rated 2375, and Bobby Fischer is rated 
2800. CHESS 4.6 has beaten players 
with ratings as high as 2100, and Levy 
has lost to players with ratings lower 
than 2100, so it is not a foregone con- 
clusion that Levy will win. The rules of 
the bet are that if Levy loses or ties, he 
is entitled to a rematch, but if Levy 
wins, the computer is not entitled to a 
rematch this session. Many thousands 
of dollars are involved in the wager, 
which Levy stands to win if he does 
not lose to a computer before August 
of 1978. Dr. Hans Berliner, of Carnegie- 
Mellon’s Computer Science Depart- 
ment, himself an International Master 
and former world correspondence chess 
champion, believes that the odds of the 
computer winning are about one in ten. 

“Computer scientists study chess 
and write chess programs as part of the 
Field known as Artificial Intelligence 
(AI). AI researchers study chess for the 
same reason that geneticists study fruit 
flies: it is a comparatively simple and 
well-understood problem that can serve 
as a test-bed for new techniques in 
computer problem-solving. Chess has 
been the subject of intensive human 
study for hundreds of years, and more 
is known about it than many other 
complicated fields of endeavor. Came- 
gie-Mellon is one of the world’s major 
AI research centers, and many of the 
techniques used by CHESS 4.6 were 
pioneered at CMU in the late 1950s. 

“The techniques used by CHESS 4.6 
are not so much innovative as they are 
the result of combining careful refine- 
ment of technique with a tremendously 
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fast computer. The essential methods 
used by CHESS 4.6 have been known 
for years: a computerized representa- 
tion of knowledge about chess, and 
various techniques for using that know- 
ledge to play the game. Analogously, 
the aerodynamic principles used in de- 
signing the Concorde supersonic trans- 
port have been known since the late 
1940’s, but only recently, by combin- 
ing careful engineering with a super- 



Echoes of the past 

. . . .In connection with the current 
struggle of the computer trying to sur- 
pass the human in chess it is appropri- 
ate to recall extracts of an article by 
Benjamin Mittman (of Northwestern 
University and director of its Vogel- 
back Computing Center) which ap- 
peared in Datamation in 1973 and is 
reprinted here with permission from 
Prof. Mittman. 

“Can a computer beat Bobby Fis- 
cher? This question dominated a panel 
discussion which 1 chaired at ACM’s 
1972 annual conference. Members of 
the panel included David Levy, an in- 
ternational chess master; Monroe New- 
born and George Arnold of Columbia; 
Edward Kozdrowicki of Univ. of Calif, 
at Davis; David Slate of Northwestern; 
Franklin Ceruti, of the US Air Force; 
Albert Zobrist of USC; James Gillogly 
of Carnegie-Mellon and Bruce Leverett 
of Harvard. In addition to the panel 
members, we were fortunate to have an 
audience which contained people who 
were interested in the subject and who 
had worked on these and related topics. 
Among them was Dr. Arthur Samuel of 
Stanford and formerly of IBM who is 
the developer of the world famous, 
master-level checker playing program. 
The issues discussed in the panel inclu- 
ded strategy vs. tactics, learning and ad- 
vice taking, creativity, and the value of 
game playing research. 

“The better programs are usually 
tactically sound. They do not blunder 
in obvious ways; they do not fall prey 
to simple ‘cheap shots’; they can even 
produce an occasional ‘brilliant’ move. 
They accomplish this by applying effec- 
tive chess knowledge while evaluating 
a position and following the conse- 
quences of these evaluations to five, 
six, seven or eight ply in their tree 



powerful jet engine, were they used to 
create the first supersonic passenger 
plane. 

“In analysis of the playing record of 
CHESS 4.6 , Dr. Berliner notes that its 
tactics are superb, of Grandmaster qual- 
ity, but that its strategy and long-term 
planning ability are only mediocre. As 
faster computers are built and better 
strategies are developed, the program 
can only get better.” 



search. But what about chess strategy? 

“Can the program ‘decide’ on 
mounting a queen-side attack with a 
pawn storm after having first prepared 
the ground with knight migration to the 
queen side and by opening an appro- 
priate file for the eventual doubling of 
rooks? Can the program divert atten- 
tion from a strong point which it even- 
tually ‘plans’ to occupy by creating 
pressure first on some other portion of 
the board? The current crop of pro- 
grams cannot do these things. 

“When the program moves a knight 
to B3, it does so because the book 
opening dictated that move or because 
the evaluator highly valued a move that 
attacks the central squares. To retreat 
this knight for strategic reasons requires 
a level of analysis that transcends pure 
tactics. It would require that a strategic 
analyzer be invoked when the tactical 
analyzer finds no sufficiently strong 
moves to ‘suggest.’ This should be done 
But, to date, it hasn’t been done. 

“The panel members agreed that 
strategic play is an absolute necessity 
for master-level chess. Little progress 
has been made since all of the pro- 
grammers have been busy producing 
programs that play reasonably effec- 
tive tactical chess. But strategy is not 
all that is required to beat Bobby 
Fischer, or any other master or grand- 
master, for that matter. 

“To play master-level chess, a pro- 
gram must be ‘taught’ or must ‘learn’ 
tactics and strategy, openings, end game 
play, fundamental positional ideas, king 
safety, pawn structure, zug-zwang, etc. 
During the panel Dr. Samuel stated 
that he would have liked to have had 
a checkers master teach his program if 
he had an adequate means of allowing 
the master to communicate with the 
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A Game of Living Chess 




A game of living chess at the Academy of Music, New York, in 1879. 



program. Unfortunately, his program 
and most of today’s chess programs 
must be communicated with through 
some programming language. 

“Dr. Zobrist and others on the panel 
felt that the pattern recognition ap- 
proach being taken at USC offers such 
a possibility. Charles Kalme of the USC 
team is a master-level chess player, but 
not a programmer. He was able to uti- 
lize the pattern language available in 
the USC program to input the 45 pat- 
terns which were used at ACM ’72. Un- 
fortunately, USC only won one game 
in Boston. However, the consensus 
of the panel was that the play of the 
USC program would improve consider- 
ably with a larger repertoire of pat- 
terns. Rather than ‘learning,’ Dr. 

Zobrist referred to this mode of pat- 
tern processing as ‘advice taking.’ David 
Slate of Northwestern (with an ‘expert’ 
USCF rating) felt, also, that substantial 
improvements to Northwestern’s pro- 
gram must await a more effective pro- 
cedure for inputting chess heuristics — 
for advice taking. 

“David Levy was skeptical of the 
claims that a chess playing program 
could beat him in a match by 1978 
(he has put £1000 behind this skepti- 
cism in bets with four computer scien- 
tists). He conceded that strategic play 
could be implemented. He agreed that 
improved advice-taking procedures and 
pattern processing could improve play 
beyond the current Class C level. How- 
ever, Mr. Levy doubted that master- 
level chess could be achieved. The issue 
of creativity was brought up — a topic 
of current interest, since Bobby Fischer 
and Boris Spassky were demonstrating 
creativity across the chess board in 
Reykjavik. 

“One might define creativity at the 
chess board as a process in which sur- 
prising, unorthodox, unexpected, and 
new moves are made which prove to be 
strong after further play and/or fur- 
ther analysis. The problem with today’s 
computers and computer programs is 
that they are unable to ‘see’ the po- 
tentially interesting patterns without 
deep analysis. The capacity of the hu- 
man chess master to screen out unin- 
teresting lines without careful analysis, 
i.e., the ability for gesttalt pattern rec- 
ognition is a difficult barrier for com- 
puters to overcome. 

“David Levy contended that no pro- 
gram could display creativity, when 



looked at in this way. However, David 
Slate said that he believed that com- 
puter algorithms will be developed to 
detect the kinds of features and combi- 
nations of features of board positions, 
whose recognition will enable the com- 
puter to select creative, deep and in- 
genious moves with an efficiency ap- 
proaching that of a chess master. The 
question of creativity in chess playing 
is thus one large unknown in discuss- 
ing the question of whether a com- 
puter can beat Bobby Fischer. 

“One final subject which interested 
the panel, but which has little to do 
with the subject of this article, con- 
cerned the value of game playing com- 
puter research. This was not a question 
that really concerned the authors of 



the programs, since all of them would 
tell you that they have put all those 
man-years into writing chess programs 
because it is fun. Dr. Samuel urged 
them to continue their efforts because 
he feels that solving chess playing or 
checker playing problems is one step 
toward solving even more difficult pro- 
blems. He personally has moved on to 
research in speech recognition. Speech 
recognition must deal with far more 
complex patterns, far more complicated 
decision trees, and far more varied cog- 
nitive environments than any game. 

But progress in the development of tree 
searching algorithms, pattern recogni- 
tion, decision making, and other tech- 
niques in artificial intelligence research 
is sure to further progress in speech re- 
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A Difference of Opinion 



.... A letter from H. Lyman, Boyiston 
Chess Club, Boston, points out a dif- 
fering opinion to Dr. Swets’ explana- 
tion of the Duchess-Kaissa game at the 
Toronto tournament (see Personal 
Computing April 1978). “I note one 
error in Dr. Swets’ description. Dr. 
Swets had intended to state: 'Kaissa 
than plays .... 34 R-Kl . A very weak 
move at first sight . . . etc.’ This partic- 
ular position has become famous 
throughout the chess world as a result 
of its appearance in the British Chess 
Magazine with the following para- 
phrased account: ‘Upon making 



.... 34. R-Kl, Mikhail Botwinnik, 
the Soviet ex-world champion com- 
mented publicly that if one of the best 
computer chess programs in the world 
(Kaissa) could blunder a rook away by 
... 34 R-Kl , then computer program- 
ming in chess had a long way to go. 
David Levy who was MC’ing the event 
generally concurred with Botwinnik’s 
commentary. Subsequently Kaissa was 
‘asked’ why . . . 34. R-Kl was made. 

Its explanation was that given on page 
106 (Personal Computing), ‘mate in 
five moves.’ The computer was smarter 
than Botwinnik!!” 



cognition. “The annual ACM tour- 
naments have generated enormous in- 
terest in the public press — helped, of 
course, by the Fischer-Spassky world 
championship. The authors of the pro- 
grams are intent on improving the level 
of play of their programs; however, 
some of them feel that the end of the 
road has been reached using the Shan- 
non structure. Thus future efforts will 
be directed toward the areas discussed 
in the panel. As a result, it appears 
that a new era in computer chess play- 
ing research has begun. David Levy 
will probably win his bets, but there 
are many computer scientists who 
would answer the question ‘Can a Com- 
puter Beat Bobby Fischer?’ with ‘May- 
be.’ However, not many of them are 
willing to answer the next logical ques- 
tion: ‘When?’” 

At Seattle’s 
Tournament 

. . . . The Seattle Tournament wound 
up in a tie for first place between Chess 



4.6 (flushed from a recent champion- 
ship victory at Toronto) and Chaos 
of the University of Michigan. At the 
conclusion of the regularly scheduled 
Swiss-style tournament David Levy, in- 
ternational chess master, played a four- 



hour exhibition match against all 12 
computer participants. David won 10 
of the matches either by mate or resig- 
nation, managed a draw against Chaos 
and lost to Chess 4.6. The game that 
Levy lost follows: 



1. P-Q4 


N-KB3 


2. N-QB3 


P-Q4 


3. B-N5 


P-KR3 


4. BxN 


KPxB 


5. P-K4 


PxP 


6. NxP 


N-B3 


7. P-QB3 


Q-K2 


8. Q-K2 


B-K3 


9. N-B5 


B-Q4 


10. 0-0-0 


QxQ 


ll.NxQ 


BxN 


12. PxB 


BxRP 


13. N-Q4 


NxN 


14. RxN 


0-0 


15. R-Q7(see Fig) 


QR-B1 


16. P-QB4 


B-N6 


17. K-Q2 


KR-K1 


18. B-Q3 


B-R5 


19. R-Q4 


B-B3 


20. P-B3 


R-K4 


21.P-QN4 


R-N4 


22. B-Bl 


P-QR4 


23. P-R4 


R-K4 


24. P-N5 


B-Kl 



White: Levy Black: Chess 4.6 




In the opening moves. Chess 4.6, re- 
fusing to be intimidated, matched 
Levy’s play with equal aggresiveness. 
In the first 14 moves, 8 major pieces 
(in addition to 3 pawns) had made 
hasty exits showing that the two ad- 
versaries had, in the manner of a box- 
ing match, “come out slugging.” After 
this initial flurry of furious activity 
both champion players settled down 
to a more cautious game. 



25. R-Q5 


R-K2 


26. R-Q4 


P-B3 


27. P-N6 


R-K4 


28. B-Q3 


RxP 


29. R-Kl 


R-K4 


30. R/4-K4 


RxR 


31. BxR 


P-R5 


32. K-B3 


B-Q2 


33. P-B5 


P-R6 


34. P-N4 


B-K3 


35. B-B5 


BxB 


36. PxB 


R-Ql 


37. R-QR1 


R-Q4 


38. K-N4 


RxP/KB4 


39. P-B4 


RxPch 


40. KxP 


R-B5 


41.R-Q1 


RxBP 


42. R-Q8ch 


K-R2 


43. R-Q7 


R-R4ch 


44. K-N4 


R-QN4ch 


45. K-B4 


RxP 


46. RxBP 


K-N3 


47. R-Q7 


P-KB4 


48. Resign 
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San Jose Micro Tournament 



.... Larry Wagner, tournament di- 
rector of the first microcomputer chess 
tournament, held at San Jose, CA in 
March 1978, sends along the following 
report: “For the 2 Vi days of the Faire 
a little less than a dozen microprocessors 
(and their memories, I/O, power sup- 
plies, etc.) along with their program- 
mers competed in a computer versus 
computer chess tournament. This 
was the first computer chess tourna- 
ment without terminals and telephone 
hook-ups to remote machines whose 
values could be measured in millions 
of dollars. The most expensive com- 
puter entered was around $6000 while 
the lowest cost entry was a home- 
brew’ metal box containing $85 worth 
of parts. When it was all over Sargon, 
a program for a Z-80 developed by a 
husband and wife programming team, 
finished in first place with a convinc- 
ing 5 wins out of 5 games played. After 



the field of entries was established, the 
class structure was defined to be: 



CLASS A MICROCOMPUTERS 

WITH 8K OR GREATER 
MEMORY 

CLASS B MICROCOMPUTERS 
WITH LESS THAN 8K 
MEMORY 

CLASS C PROGRAMS RUNNING 
IN BASIC 



“The prize certificates were awarded 
by the class. However, all the entries 
were played against each other. As the 
tournament progressed, we had to 
make adjustments in the rules and 
scheduling. During the first day, two of 
the programs running in BASIC could 
not keep up with the time control of 50 
moves in 2 hours. It was decided that 
they would play each other in a single 9 
hour match on the second day while 



the other competitors were playing in 
two 4 hours matches. Several matches 
had to be restarted due to loss of 
power when someone pulled out a 
plug by mistake, or the realization that 
there was a notation misunderstanding, 
or for undetected move entry errors. 

“We noticed that the machines had 
a tendancy to make repeated moves or 
perpetual checks even when they were 
significantly ahead in the material. In 
order to prevent these games from re- 
sulting in a draw, we allowed the pro- 
grammers to adjust the machines to 
increase or decrease the look-ahead 
level or response time to try and get 
out of these lockup’ situations. At the 
conclusion of the computer versus 
computer tournament, Alan Benson, 
Senior Regional Vice President of the 
United States Chess Federation and 
ICCF Postal Master, played a simul- 
taneous exhibition against all the com- 
puters (and a few humans too). Fol- 
lowing is one of the game scores (Sar- 
gon vs. Steve Stuart) with Alan’s chess 
commentary.’ 



1. P-Q4 

2. N-QB3 

3. B-B4 

4. N-B3 

5. P-QR4(a) 

6. PxP 

7. P-R3 

8. BxN 

9. NxN 

10. P-KN4? 

11. N-N5 

12. P-QB3 

13. PxP 

14. N-B3 

15. B-N2 

16. Q-Q3 

17. QxB 

18. 0-0 
19. P-K3 

21. KR-Q1 

22. P-B4 

23. K-B2(e) 

24. P-B5 

25. P-K4 

26. K-K2(0 

27. N-R4 

28. Q-B5 

29. N-B4 

30. N-N6 

31. R-KN1 

32. N-B8(i) 

33. NxR 

34. R-R3 

35. Q-N6(k) 



P-Q4 

N-QB3 

B-B4 

N-B4 

P-K5(b) 

N-KN4 

KNxPK5 

NxB 

P-Q5 

B-K3?(c) 

B-N5ch 

B-QB4 

B-N5ch 

Q-O 

P-QB3 

BxNch 

Q-Q3(d) 

P-B3 

Q-QB2 

QR-Q1 

K-Rl 

P-QR1 

B-Nl 

Q-B5ch 

KR-K1 

R-K2 

R-Q3(g) 

QR-Q2 

Q-N6 

R-Q3(h) 

R-QKi) 

B-N6 

P-KN5 

R-Q2 



White: Sargon 


Black: Steve Stuart 


41. K-K2 

42. P-Q5(m) 


Q-R7 

KNPxP 


36. RxB 


Q-R7 


43. PxQBP 


R-K2 


37. N-N6ch(l) 


PxN 


44. Q-Qlch 


R-Kl 


38. K-B2 


Q-B5ch 


45. QxRch 


K-N2 


39. K-K2 


Q-R7 


46. RxPch 


K-R3 


40. K-B2 


Q-B5ch 


47. Q-R5 mate 





Alan Benson’s Annotations 



(a) In Sargon f s programming these rook pawn moves appeared often. Nor- 
mal would be 5. P-K3. 

(b) A miscalculation. 

(c) Missing a golden opportunity with 10 . . . PxN! 1 1 . PxB (Best is 1 1. PxP 
immediately giving back a piece) 11 .... PxP and now white’s best is 12. 
N-Q3 PxR=Q 13. QxQ since 12. R-Nl B-N5ch and mates next move, or 
12. QxQlch RxQ 13. R-Ql B-N5ch 14. R-Q2 P-N8=Q mate. 

(d) This move eventually loses a tempo. Practically speaking black should 
play 17 ... . Q-B2 followed by developing the rooks to the center files. 

(e) Strange for the white king to be taking a casual walk into the center. 

(0 26.K-N1 would be much safer. 

(g) Here 28 ... . QR-K1 followed possibly by 29 ... . B-Q4 putting pressure 
on white’s KP would have given the best practical chances. 

(h) 31 .... R-QB2 was better. 

(k) Very nice — attacks both the rook and bishop. 

(l) Also possible was 37 K-B2 Q-B5ch 28. R-KB3 Q-Q7ch 39. K-N3 RxP 40. 
Q-B7 R-Q6 41. Q-B8ch(If 41 RxR?? Q-B5 mate) 41 . . . . R-Ql 42. Q-K6 
winning easily. 

(m) Sargon was allowed a three move look ahead with this move to avoid 
the repetition of moves. It plays the final part of this game very well. 
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Micro Chess Champs 

.... Kathe and Don Spracklen have 
published the literature on their Sargon 



program. This program runs on a Moto- 
rola 6800 microcomputer and won first 

place at the San Jose Microcomputer 
Chess Tournament. The material con- 
sists of 53 pages of assembly language 



listing of the program and is accom- 
panied by 100% commentary on the 
performance. Doug Penrod has seen 
an advance copy of this publication 
and is preparing a book review on it. 

The program is available from The 
Spracklens, 10832 Macouba Place, 

San Diego, CA 92124. Price of the 
program is $1 5 but well worth it, says 
Doug, especially to anyone interested 
in transforming his own microcom- 
puter into a chess-playing machine. 

How thoroughly the Spracklens have 
documented the Sargon program, says 
Doug, can be seen from the table of 
contents, reproduced here. 

Scotland Report 

.... Ronald W. MacRae, of Crawley, 
Sussex, England has sent along this 
note regarding a conference/exhibition 
on “Advances in Computer Chess” 
which was held in Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, April 10th and 1 1 th. “The confer- 
ence was sponsored by IBM (UK), ICL, 
Computer Weekly and The Times and 
Sunday Times newspapers. Five of the 
papers presented concerned ‘knowledge 
refinement,’ that is, reduction of de- 
tailed knowledge to correct and eco- 
nomical algorithms. Two of these five 
dealt with routines to avoid database 
look-up in the end game of king and 
pawn against king. Two others dealt 
with pattern representation in general 
and games and reduction in specific of 
the king and rook against king and 
knight database (the one which revealed 
that in certain positions it was possible 
for black against optimal play to post- 
pone checkmate beyond the 50 moves 
required by some tournament rules) to 
an advanced table. The fifth paper and 
last of the conference expanded the 
concept of knowledge refinement from 
chess to other fields and was illustrated 
with examples drawn from medical, 
chemical, industrial and botanical com- 
puting. Two papers were presented by 
P. Kent (Rutherford Lab) and J. Bir- 
mingham (UK Atomic Energy Re- 
search, Harwell) on Master , one of the 
top chess programs in the world. Main 
points were the development, history, 
top level design and detection of check- 
mate at shallow ply. ( Master could de- 
tect mate at above 3 ply but not always 
when closer.) In the evening, M.R.B. 
Clarke won against Master in a match 
played under H. Golombek’s supervision, 
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Part IV of Valenti Thesis on Chess 



This section gives a detailed account of 
the design and implementation of 
CHUTE I (CHess, University of Toron- 
to, Engineering). The main purpose is 
to supply an easily modifiable frame- 
work of a chess playing program that 
allows different ideas or strategies to 
be inserted and tested. In the process 
of implementing this framework, much 
of it has been filled out, to the point 
that it also plays a reasonable game of 
chess, but the facility remains to re- 
place or add to these strategies. 

Programming conventions 

A number of programming conventions 
were adopted that provided for easy 
understanding and readability of the 
program listing. The main feature of 
these conventions is that they are con- 
sistently followed throughout the en- 
tire program. The basic conventions, 
relating to the structure, are: 

1 . The program structure diagram show- 
ing the nesting of all procedures appears 
at the start of the program and is up- 
dated whenever procedures are added 
or deleted. 

2. Procedure main bodies and declara- 
tions are not indented. 

3. Indenting starts in column 2 and 
uses every 4th column (2,6,10,14,. . .). 

4. Line continuations are indented 4 
columns. 

5. 5 blank lines are inserted before and 
after each procedure. 

6. Variables I,J,K,L,M,N are declared 
FIXED at the start of all non-trivial 
procedures requiring temporary data 
items. This is followed rigidly to avoid 
complications where an enclosed pro- 
cedure uses the temporary variables de- 
clared in the outer procedure. 

7. All enclosed “DO WHILES and 
iterative “DO” groups have their en- 
closed statements indented. 

8. “IF <expression> THEN . . . ELSE 
. . .” is split up thusly: 

IF <expression> 

THEN 

<statement> 

ELSE 

<statement> 

9. If there is no “ELSE” clause in an 
“IF” statement, the keyword “IF” is 
replaced by “WHEN”. 

10. Simple “DO” groups within “IF” 



statements have the “DO;” and “END;” 
each starting in column 75 and the 
body of the group is indented four col- 
umns from the keyword “IF”. 

1 1 . A few variables are declared to be 
literally 7*’ or “ in order to make 
some debugging statements compiled 
as code or listed as comments. These 
declarations appear at the start of the 
program listing and the areas in the 
code are marked with comments as fol- 
lows: 

START OF OPTIONAL OUTPUT 
AREA SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
(optional code) 

END OF OPTIONAL OUTPUT 
AREA EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 

12. All variables used in a procedure 
are declared at the beginning. Enclosed 
procedures follow immediately, before 
any executable code. Comments for 
the procedure usually appear after 
these. 



One feature in BPL is that no vari- 
ables may be referenced before they 
are declared. For this reason, enclosed 
procedures must precede the code that 
uses them. Therefore, the main control 
procedure appears at the end of the 
program listing. 

Information retrieval 

This program is basically made up of 
decision-making processes in the plaus- 
ible move selection and heuristics rou- 
tines, namely, the chess-specific areas. 
These decisions are based on features 
of the board position that are some- 
times easy to find (the colour of a 
piece) or they are more difficult (what 
pieces are pinned?) The problem is 
fetching this data as quickly as pos- 
sible, without duplicating effort if this 
information is required in more than 
one place. 

Some information can be retrieved 




“My programmer can lick your programmer!” 
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very quickly and there is no reason to 
worry about duplicating efforts. For 
instance, the colour of a piece is given 
by referencing a vector with the piece 
number as an argument (pieces are as- 
signed numbers from left to right, top 
to bottom as they appear on a board, 
except that the kings are numbered 
last). But other data requires more ef- 
fort to obtain, and should be retrieved 
or computed once and then placed in 
an easily accessible format for future 
reference. An example of this is com- 
puting what pieces are pinning others. 

A pin is when one piece is attacking 
another piece indirectly, with a piece 
intervening. This is computed once and 
the information is stored in a 64-byte 
vector and can be accessed with a 
square number, to obtain information 
on pieces pinned on or through that 
square. 

A decision must therefore be made 
as to whether it is worth re-evaluating 
data each time it is required, or to take 
the time to reformat the data for easier 
access later on. Basically, the informa- 
tion is most easily retrieved from tables 
(vectors or arrays) and these tables can 
be (usually) easily made from the infor- 
mation in the chess position data struc- 
ture. 

An example of information refor- 
matted for future reference is the loca- 
tion table, LT(64) which contains 64 
16-bit entries, one for each square on 
the board. Each bit position within 
an element of the vector is treated as 
a flag for a certain situation, such as 
good locations for castle pawns, squares 
around the enemy and friendly kings, 
passed pawns and the squares in front 
of them. Once in this form, the infor- 
mation is easily found by testing the 
appropriate flag. 

Reorganizing this data usually makes 
the program more readable, because 
when data is precollected, a relevant 
name can be given to it. For instance, 
to check that square “x” is a square 
in front of an enemy passed pawn, the 
following is used (using the language 
BPL): 

“IF” tests the low order bit of 
the expression 

“SHR” shifts the first argument right 
the number of places specified by the 
second argument 

“ENEMY-PP” is a name given to some 
constant 

“BOARD- VECTOR (64)” is a 64 byte 



vector giving the piece codes on each 

square 

“BBPM” = black passed pawn (moved) 
“BPPNM” = black passed pawn (hasn’t 
moved) 

“WPPM” = white passed pawn (moved) 
“WPPNM” = white passed pawn (hasn’t 
moved) 

IF SHR (LT(x), ENEMY-PP) 

THEN 
. . . etc. 

instead of: 

IF TURN = WHITE 

THEN 

DO; 

IF (BOARD-VECTOR (x-8) = BPPM) 
(BOARD-VECTOR (x-8) = BPPNM) 
THEN 
-etc-; 

END; 

ELSE /* TURN = BLACK */ 



Mississippi Chess 

j 

.... Warren B. Porter, of Jackson MS, 
sends along this extract from the June 
issue of the Mississippi Chessletter 
which features a game between Blitz 
V , University of Southern Mississippi 
and Duchess , Duke University’s 
program. 

Blitz V , says Warren, was developed 
by Robert Hyatt of USM in Hatties- 
burg. The program runs off a large 
Honeywell computer and the source 
program is about 1 0,000 cards long in 
Fortran. Future plans for Blitz V are 
to convert it to run on the IBM 370- 
155, when funds become available. 
During the computer tournament in 
Toronto, Blitz V finished in a tie for 
6th place while Duchess (see below) 
tied for second with Kaissa. The tour- 
nament held in April of 1977, Warren 
writes: 

“One of the highlights of the Asso- 
ciation of Computer Machinery con- 
ference held in Biloxi during April and 
hosted by USM was a tournament of 
computers. Participating in the tourna- 
ment were Duchess , a program from 
Duke University, the Greenblatt pro- 
gram from Ole Miss, and Blitz V from 
USM. When Blitz wasn't playing other 
programs it played against people who 
wanted to take it on during the confer- 
ence. 

“ Blitz V was written by Robert 



IF (BOARD-VECTOR (x+8) = WPPM) 
(BOARD- VECTOR (x+8) = WPPNM) 
THEN 
. . . etc. 

(The board is numbered left to right, 
top to bottom with white at the bot- 
tom. This example doesn’t worry about 
checking near the edges of the board. 

In actual fact a special 12 by 12 board 
is used to avoid referencing off the 
board.) 

The first example above shows a 
more concise, but still easily under- 
standable, and more efficient repre- 
sentation of the code to perform this 
specific task. This example may be a 
little extreme, but it illustrates the 
point that where and how information 
is obtained is very important to the 
performance and understandability of 
the program. (Next month we consider 
“Chess Position Data Structure.”) 



M. Hyatt. Chief of Systems Program- 
ming at USM. Dr. Hyatt’s own intro- 
duction to the program, taken from 
the Proceedings of the 1 5th Annual 
Southeast Regional Conference is as 
follows: Blitz V is the latest of a two 
year old series of chess programs. The 
strength of the program has increased 
gradually as the program has been de- 
veloped; it currently wins over 90% of 
the games played with non-chess club 
players, where the program plays in 
‘blitz’ move (15 sec/move) against un- 
limited time for the human. In tourna- 
ment play against humans, the pro- 
gram is currently winning about 50% 
of the games playing against players 
rated 1500-1700. The play of the pro 
gram is actually much better but vari- 
ous hardware problems and program- 
ming bugs have occurred to cause 
problems. In the last tournament en- 
tered, the program was substantially 
ahead in material in every game (at 
least a piece) but finally won two and 
lost two. In Tournament play against 
other programs the program has fared 
much better. It finished in a three-way 
tie for second place at the Seventh US 
Computer Chess Championship in 
Houston, Texas in October 1976 with 
a score of 3-1 . It also qualified for 
participation in the Second World 
Computer Chess Championship held 
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in Toronto, Canada in August, 1977. 
The main reason for the strength of 
the program’s play is the human-like 
approach to analyzing moves. These 



techniques allow the program to ana- 
lyze a small tree of moves and search 
deeper than most programs and hu- 
mans. In this way many traps and 



sacrifices are found that result in a 
material gain. Blitz V and Duchess be- 
came involved in a lengthy, time-con- 
suming match as recounted below. 



White - Duchess 



1. Pc2-e4 

2. Ngl-f3 

3. Bfl-b5 

4. Pc2-c3 

5. Pd2-d4 

6. Bd5-c6: 

7. Nf3-c5: 

8. 0-0 (a) 

9. Bcl-g5 

10. Nbl-d2 

11. Bg5-f6: 

12. Qdl-h5+ 

13. Ne5-f7: 

14. Qh5-g4 (c) 

15. Nd2-e4: 

16. Pg2-g3 

17. Ne4-d6: (d) 

18. Pb2-b3 

1 9. Pc3-c4 (e) 

20. Pd4-d5 

21. Pc4-d5: 

22. Qg4-d4 

23. Ral-dl (f) 

24. Qd4-c4 

25. Qc4-c6 

26. Pa2-a3 

27. Qc6-a4 

28. Qa4-c4 

29. Qc4-b4 

30. Rdl-d4 

31. Rd4-f4 

32. Qb4-c4 

33. Qc4-a4 

34. Qa4-d4 

35. Rf4-g4 

36. Pb3-b4 

37. Qd-4-c3 

38. Rg4-f4 

39. Qc3-c6 

40. Qc6-a8+ 

41. Rf4-f8 

42. Qa8-f3 

43. Rf8-d8 

44. Qf3-f7 

45. Qf7-g8+ 

46. Pb4-a5: 

47. Rd8-d7 

48. Rd7-a7 

49. Qg8-a8 

50. Qa8-b7 (h) 

51. Qb7-g7:+ 

52. Ra7-g7:+ (i) 

53. Rfl-f2: 

54. Kgl-g2 

55. Rf2-c2 (j) 



Black - Blitz V 



Pe7-e5 

Nb8-c6 

Bf8-c5 

Pf7-f5 

Pf5-e4: 

Pd 7-c6: 
Bc5-d6 
Ng8-f6 (b) 
Bc8-e6 
Ph7-h6 
Qd8-f6: 
Be6-f7 
Qf 6-f 7 : 
Bd6-f4 
0-0 

Bf4-d6 

Pc7-d6: 

Ra8-e8 

Re8-c6 

Pc6-d5: 

Rc6-e5 

Pb7-b6 

Rf8-e8 

Rc5-e2 

Qf7-f6 

Qf6-g6 

Re8-e7 

Re2-c2 

Re7-e4 

Re4-e2 

Rc2-d2 

Rd2-c2 

Rc2-c7 

Rc7-c2 

Qg6-f7 

Rc2-d2 

Rd2-d5: 

Qf7-e7 

Rd5-d2 

Kg8-h7 

Rd2-a2 

Qe7-c5 

Ra2-d2 

Pa7-a5 

Kh7-g6 

Pb6-a5 : 

Qe5-f6 (g) 

Qf6-e5 

Qe5-d4 

Re2-f2: 

Qd4-g7 : 

Kg6-g7 : 

Rd2-dl + 

Rdl-d4 



Annotations by Warren Porter 

a) MCO suggests 8 Q-R5+ P-N3 9 Q-K2 Q-R5 10 P-KR3 B-K3 1 1 N-Q2 
BxN 12 PxB Q-N4 13 0-0 BxKRP 14 QxP B-B4 15 Q-B3 0-0-0= 

b) 8 . . . Q-R5 gives Black better chances - MCO. Now he can’t support 
the KP. 

c) White would trade queens since he would have no problems going in- 
to the endgame. As it is Black will have compensation for the pawn with 
pressure on f2 and command of the e-file. 

d) I like 17 b3 here followed by Rael. The knight’s protection of f2 
would give White time to challenge the e-file. 

e) If 19 f4 to relieve pressure on f2, 19 . . Re3 20 Raci Rfe8 and Black 
will monopolize the e-file. White opens other lines for his Ral but will 
obtain a weak d-pawn in return. 

f) White could defend the d pawn . . . this time. 

g) At this point Black should look into the idea of h5-h4xg3. Blitz, 
which automatically looks at all captures, would certainly have found 
the mate in 4 if White should ever play h3?? or h4?7. 

h) Only move but good enough. Both machines and spectators had been 
looking at the tactical melee which follows. Instead of Black’s next 
move it might still not be too late for . . h5 followed by either . . Kh6 
or . . h4. 

i) Fortunately this is check, otherwise Black has a mate in three. 

j) This was about 12:45 am and I went to bed after DUCHESS printed 
the game history for me. The rest of the game was 55 . . . K-B3 56 R-K8 
R-Q6 57 R-KR8 R-Q7+ (. . K-N2 and . . RxP draws easily.) 58 K-R3 
K-N3 59 R-R8 R0Q4 60 R-K8 R-R4+ 61 K-N4 R-N4+ (61 . . RxP 62 
R-K6=) 62 K-B4 K-B3 63 P-N4 R-QB4 64 R-K4 P-Q4 65 R-R4 R-B5+ 

66 RxR PxR 67 K-K3? (Beat is 67 P-KR4 P-B6 68 K-K3 K-K4 and after 
the BK mops up the K-side he can still get back to c8 in time to draw. 
Black can win here with 67 . . K-N4! and after both kings have wiped 
out their opponent’s pawn majorities and stepped aside, Black’s h pawn 
will promote, preventing White from Queening on a8.) 67 . . K-K4? 68 
P-QR4 69 P-R4 K-B4?? (Should lose to 70 P-N5 PxP 71 PxP K-Q4 72 
P-N6 K-K3 73 K-Q4 K-B3 (. . P-B6 saves no time) 74 KxP KxP 75 K-N5 
K-B3 76 KxP K-K2 77 K-N6 K-Q2 78 K-N7+ or 71 . . K-N5 72 P-N6 P 
P-B6 73 K-Q3 K-N6 & White queens with check. Best is 69 . . K-K4 and 
if 70 P-N5 Black will be able to get back to QB1 in time to draw.) 70 
K-K4 K-N5 71 K-Q4? (loses a tempo and should lose the game. With 71 

. . P-B6! 72 K-Q3 K-N6 Black’s new queen could stop the KNP. Best is 
71 P-N5 which transposes back into what turned out to be the game con- 
tinuation after Black’s next.) 71 . . K-N6? 72 P-N5 PxP 73 PxP P-B6 74 
P-N6 P-B7 75 P-N7 P-B8/Q. At about 3 am the computer at Duke went 
down and the game would be resumed only if necessary. Blitz predicts 
76 P-N8/Q+ KxP Q-R2+, but of course the easiest draw is 77 Q-B4+. 

Ole Miss beat DUCHESS the next day so this game was Vi'.Vi. 

Our thanks to Robert Hyatt, Ken Breland, Mike Penny and the rest 
of the USM CC for their help in this article and preparations for the 77 
Miss. Championship. 

Like any player you may meet at a rated tournament, Blitz has 
strengths and weaknesses. Treat it with respect and heads up play and 
your chance to score against it is greatly improved. — Warren Porter 
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Computer 

Checkers 

.... Willard E. Matheson , writing on 
“Brain and Machine” ( Personal Compu- 
ting, April 1978) describes Arthur Sam- 
uels’ decision-tree routine of a checker- 
playing computer of the late 1950s. 

The number of possible moves to ex- 
plore in a game of checkers is on the 
order of 10 40 which is more than a bil- 
lion times the number which expresses 



the radius of the universe in centime- 
ters. The routine is similar to that em- 
ployed in computer chess. The compu- 
ter maps the checkerboard with a 32- 
bit word using four words to store a 
given board situation and to keep track 
of the different pieces. Examining each 
possible move and counter-move in de- 
cision-tree progression down to a given 
level, the machine compares the paths 
to find the optimum succession of 
moves. To do this the computer must 
assign to each move a relative value 
which takes into account the positional 



strength of each move. Although its 
program endowed the machine with a 
route learning that permitted it to re- 
member past successes and to use them 
to advantage in new games the play of 
the machine was undistinguished. Sub- 
sequently the program was altered to 
instruct the computer to vary the * 
weighting factors and remember the fa- 
vorable results. This important program 
device enabled the computer to learn 
from its experience and to improve the 
quality of its play with successive 
games. 



Duke beats Stanford 

.... Burke Grandjean of the American 
Checkers Federation sent in a story he 
had found buried in some papers. The 
story reported that Duke University de- 
feated Stanford University in a compu- 
ter-to-computer match at checkers in a 
brief match last summer. Duke sup- 
posedly then claimed the world title 
for its computer program since the 
Stanford program was previously re- 



at Checkers 

garded as the world’s best. Duke’s pro- 
gram was written by Eric Jensen and 
Tom Truscott (of the chess program, 
Duchess); Stanford’s by Dr. Arthur L. 
Samuel. The American Checker Feder- 
ation had cooperated with Dr. Samuel 
in the early 60’s with his machine intel- 
ligence research; subsequently, Ken 
Hanson had assisted Dr. Samuel. Dr. 
Samuel wrote W.B. Grandjean sending 



along a copy of the games and request- 
ing expert annotation from the ACF; 
he also pointed out differences between 
the two university programs. Following 
is one of the games as annotated by 
ACF Games Editor Dick Fortman. (The 
programs plyed “1-move restriction”; 
that is, the opening Black move was 
given, after the programs were GAYP 
(Go As You Please) actually a few book 
moves of the opening were available for 
the computers to follow.) 



Black - Stanford White - Duke 



1. 11-16 


22-18 


2. 1 0- 14(a) 


24- 19(b) 


3. 8-11 


25-22(c) 


4. 7-1 0(d) 


27-24(e) 


5. 16-20 


31-27(0 


6. 11-16 


1915(g) 


7. 10x19 


24x15 


8. 6- 10(h) 


15x6 


9. 1x10 


28-24(i) 


10. 4-8 


24-190) 


11. 3-7! ! ! (k) 


18-15(1) 


12. 9-1 3(m) 


15x6 




Computer Checkers game. Black- 
Stanford. White-Duke. Position after 
18th move. Black to play. 



13. 2x9 


29-25 


14. 8-11 


22-18 


15. 13-17 


19-15 


16. 23-19 


14x23 


17. 27-18 


12x19 


18. 21-14 


ll-16(n) 



The game continued for 20 or so more 
moves, then Dr. Samuel conceded for 
Stanford. White played sloppily after 
the break-up, but with 2 and 3 pieces 
up, there is no need for precision. - 
WPG 



Dick Fort man’s observations and annotations 

a) Now the 3-mover, 10-14, 22-18, 1 1-16. 

b) Satisfactory. Many prefer 26-22, 7-10, 22-12. 

c) 26-22 preferred, then 16-20, 22-17, 7-10. 

d) Good — 1 6-20 allows either 19-15 or 22-17. 

e) 30-25 best, then 16-20, 22-17. 

f) Draws but gives Black the strong attack. Instead, 19-16, 12-19, 23-7, 
14-23, 26-19, 20-27, 31-24, 2-1 1, 24-20, etc., to draw. 

g) Correct, 29-25 is a published loss after 3-7, 19-15, etc. 

h) Also correct. 

i) This is a probable White loss. 

j) 29-25 offers more resistance. 

k) Stanford’s computer stubs an electronic toe here, transposing a win into 
a loss. Black should press against the White double corner beginning with 
8 - 11 . 

l) Correct, as 29-25 allows the 9-13 exchange to draw. 

m) 2-6 would put up more of a Fight. 

n) Resignation is now in order but perhaps computer programming does 
not cover this. 
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While many computer enthusiasts use only BASIC, 
some hobbyists prefer programming in machine language. 
Here, then, is a random number generator 
written in 8080 machine language. 



The Random Way 
to Lose Your Dough 




Generating random numbers is a rela- 
tively old activity in the history of civi- 
lization, dating back at least to the time 
when dice-throwing became a popular 
gamblers’ game. Throwing a pair of dice 



in ten successive rolls produces a set of 
ten random two-digit numbers that 
have no relation to height, eye color, 
birthday or other features of dice 
throwers. 



Some hardened gamblers, however,, 
claim they have ways of controlling 
the dice; rabbit’s foot, crossed fingers, 
breath holding, yelling and cursing are 
some of their tricks. But the house 
man knows these antics will guaran- 
tee that the better will still lose his 
shirt. 

Las Vegas knows you just can’t 
beat random numbers. The most pro- 
fitable game at casinos is the roulette 
wheel — provided no magnets have 
been attached to the underside of a 
woman’s diamond ring. 

The most dramatic use of random 
numbers occurred in World War II when 
super-secret codes were developed. 
Agents were given identical pages of 
random numbers. Every day a new ran- 
dom number was generated and trans- 
mitted to the agents who then used 
that particular page number to de- 
cipher or send intelligence. 

Such a code is unbreakable within 
the short period it is used. By the time 
someone figures it out, a different 
code is already in use. □ 

Reprinted with permission. 8080 
Machine Language Programming for 
Beginners, Ron Santore. dilithium 
Press, Portland, OR. Copyright © 

1978. 



EXPLANATION 

This generator uses four addresses 
for temporary storage; they are 



000,045:000 


,046; 


000,047; and 


000,050. 








ADDRESS 




OP-CODE 


000,000 


041 


LXI 


H/L 


000,001 


050 






000,002 


000 






000,003 


006 


MV1 


B 


000,004 


010 


binary 8 


000,005 


176 


MOV 


A,M 


000.006 


007 


RLC 




000,007 


007 


RLC 




000,010 


007 


RLC 




000,011 


256 


XRA 


M 


000,012 


027 


RAL 




000,013 


027 


RAL 




000,014 


055 


DCR 


L 


000,015 


055 


DCR 


L 


000,016 


055 


DCR 


L 


000,017 


176 


MOV 


A,M 



ADDRESS 


OP-CODE 


000,020 


027 


RAL 






000,021 


167 


MOV 


M 


,A 


000,022 


054 


INR 


L 




000,023 


176 


MOV 


A, 


M 


000,024 


027 


RAL 






000,025 


167 


MOV 


M 


,A 


000,026 


054 


INR 


L 




000,027 


176 


MOV 


A, 


M 


000,030 


027 


RAL 






000,03 1 


167 


MOV 


M 


,A 


000,032 


054 


INR 


L 




000,033 


176 


MOV 


A, 


M 


000,034 


027 


RAL 






000,035 


167 


MOV 


M, 


,A 


000,036 


005 


DCR 


B 




000,037 


302 


JNZ 






000,040 


006 








000,041 


000 








000,042 


XXX 


f Jump 


back 


000,043 


XXX 


<to 


program 


000.044 


XXX 


\or 


return. 
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How to W rite for 
Personal Computing 



Have you programmed your computer to converse in 
Gaelic? to do your home-ec homework? to read a 
bedtime story to the kids? Are you a frustrated fic- 
tion writer who’s caught the computer bug? Or, have 
you found the ideal system or the absolutely worst 
combination of components? 

Why not share your experiences with our readers? 
Yes, you too can write for Personal Computing. You 
choose the topic, any topic. If your topic relates to 
computers, great. If it relates to personal computers, 
even better. Computer hobbyists are looking for an 
excuse, any excuse, to buy a computer, and you 
might just offer the justification they’re looking for. 

We accept articles for all our sections — Launch- 
ing Pad (our tutorial section for beginners), On the 
Lighter Side (where we print humorous applications), 
In the Money (how to use your computer to benefit 
financially), Digging In (for our more “advanced” 
topics), and Once Upon a Time (where we let your 
imagination run wild). We’d love to see some compar- 
isons of computers or computer products. Tell us the 
good and bad of your system. 

Keep your writing simple. No, our readers are not 
simpletons or beginners, but if you can explain some- 
thing in simple words, do so. Don’t clutter your piece 
with unnecessary jargon. If you’re already into com- 
puters, give the newcomers a hand and let them in on 
some of the tricks of the trade — in simple terms. Ex- 
amples, analogies, and charts and diagrams help both 
the beginner and the more advanced user appreciate 
what you’re saying. Feel free to use “I” and “you” to 
make your article more personal and meaningful to the 
reader. Put the reader in the position of programmer 
(“you”). Also, please do not write your entire article 
in caps. And please indent for each paragraph. 



Some things to note. Make sure your details are 
accurate — especially prices, other numerical infor- 
mation, and company names. Don’t rely on hearsay 
or memory. 

If you write about a program you’ve invented, try 
this order (to make sure you cover all angles): state 
the program’s purpose; show a sample run; explain 
what the input options are, and what the output 
means; show another sample run; explain the under- 
lying theory (if any); state the language, version, and 
computer you used and their peculiarities; show the 
listing; explain the program’s over-all structure; ana- 
lyze the program’s details line by line; and suggest 
how the reader might improve or change the program. 

Whatever your area of interest, you can turn it into 
an article. For example, if you’re interested in watch- 
ing birds then why not try an article on how to use a 
computer to track bird migrations? Or if your busi- 
ness is , why not try a piece 

on computers and how they can be used to 

. We’re open to ideas .... 

If you’ve never written for a publication before 
and you’d like to discuss your piece with us before 
beginning it, give us a call. (Please do not mail us 
vague story proposals or outlines. We’d rather see the 
first few paragraphs of your article.) We’d be glad to 
discuss what you have in mind, and offer a few ideas 
of our own 

As a matter of form, we prefer (and are more like- 
ly to accept) articles that have been typed. Most of 
our articles run around 2-4 magazine pages. (There’s 
about 3-3/4 typewritten pages to a magazine page.) 

Now here’s the good part: we pay for any original 
material we print, although the price varies depend- 
ing on the quality of the article. (So make it good!) 



Why not give it a whirl? There may be 
a latent Hemingway, Fitzgerald or Asimov 
beneath that Einsteinian exterior. 
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WHAT’S COMING UP 



Systems, Subsystems, Software 



A double-head version of the dou- 
ble-density FD200 Microfloppy™ disk 
drive has been introduced by Pertec 
Computer Corporation’s Pertec Divi- 
sion, Chatsworth, CA. The new FD250 




Microfloppy Disk Drive stores up to 
437,500 bytes without operator inter- 
vention (i.e., without flipping the 5,25- 
inch diskette). Double-density, hard or 
soft sectoring, and write protect are all 
standard features. The unit can write 
and read data on both sides of a dis- 
kette. 

The new disk drives will be manu- 
factured and marketed on an OEM ba- 
sis by Pertec Division, and will be in- 
corporated into MITS/Altair™ and 
iCOM® products manufactured and 
marketed by Pertec Computer Corpo- 
ration’s Microsystems Division. 

Measuring 3.25 inches in height, 5.75 
in width and 8 inches in depth, the 
FD250 weighs 3.2 lbs. Its seek time is 
25 msec, track-to-track, with head set- 



tling time of 10 msec, (last track ad- 
dressed) and head loading time of 35 
msec, (maximum). 

Recommended recording mode is FM 
on single-density, and MFM on double- 
density. Recording density (inside 
track) is 2768/5536 bpi, with 1,750,000 
bits per disk (double-density) [unfor- 
matted] . 

For further information, contact 
Neil McElwee, PCC, Pertec Division, 
9600 Iron dale, Chatsworth, CA 91311; 
(213) 822-9222. Circle No. 101. 

A complete and inexpensive SI 00 
Power Supply is now available from 
GGRS Microtech. This supply provides 
unregulated +8 VDC@ 10 Amps as well 
as +16,-16 VDC @ 1 Amp. The S100 
Power Supply kit comes with special 
transformer, rectifiers, capacitors, 
mounting hardware, and metal foun- 
dation. This supply sells for $49.95 and 
further information is available from 
CGRS Microtech, PO Box 368, South- 
ampton, PA 18966; (21 5) 757-0284. 
Circle No. 103. 

Instant Image is the name of an in- 
novative computer portrait company; 
and that’s what you get from their 
computer portrait system. 

The compact system consists of a 
television camera and monitor, com- 
puter and line printer. The printer is 
programmed to use characters of vary- 
ing densities corresponding to the pat- 
terns of light and dark produced by the 
TV camera. A 12” by 12” portrait con- 



sisting of up to 14,400 characters is 
completed in 60 seconds. 

INSTANT IMAGE has also designed 
long-term programs for supermarket 
chains and savings and loan associations 
for use at the consumer level. 

The portraits can be permanently 
transferred to T-shirts and many other 
promotional items giving them a unique, 
personal touch. 

The INSTANT IMAGE people have 
extensive experience in marketing and 
sales promotion and work with each 




client in developing individual pro- 
grams to maximize the success of their 
promotion or exhibit. 

For further information regarding 
INSTANT IMAGE computer portrait 
systems, contact Sandie Johnson at IN- 
STANT IMAGE, 1651 East Edinger 
Avenue, Suite 102, Santa Ana, CA 
92705; (714) 558-7965. Circle No. 105. 
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utsm 

FOR SOL 



Introducing G/2 Extended 
Basic for Processor Tech- 
nology s SOL computer 
series. The best Basic you 
can buy. 

Developed by Micro- 
soft^ the industry leader in 
microprocessor languages, 
and fully debugged and 
field-proved, this 15.5K pro- 
gram offers such outstanding 
features as string arrays, 
16-digit accuracy, fully 
descriptive error messages, 
automatic line numbering 
and renumbering in selected 
increments, long variable 
names, trace function for 
easy debugging, and many 
other superior capabilities. 

G/2 Extended Basic can 
read tapes written in FTs 5K 
and Extended Basic. This 
allows you to use all your pre- 
viously developed programs. 

Available now on cassette 
tape with full documentation. 
At your dealer, or write for 
information. 

THE REASON 
YOU BOUGHT 
YOUR COMPUTER. 



GRT Corporation 
Consumer Computer Group 
1286 N. Lawrence Station Road 
Sunnyvale, California 94086 
(408) 7342910 

CIRCLE 19 





WHAT’S COMING UP 



The 1550 Stringz ’n’ Thingz kit is 
the latest polytonic keyboard system 
from PAIA Electronics. This multi-pur- 
pose instrument is capable of generating 
orchestral textures consisting of violin, 
cello, and piano voicings. 

A full complement of operator con- 
trols allows switch selectable keyboard 
split, separate mixers for upper and 
lower keyboard, variable vibrato/cho- 
rusing rate and depth controls to allow 
reed organ and pipe organ voicings, and 
variable sustain controls for piano and 
strings. 

A standard gate trigger jack allows 
interfacing the 1550 to any of the com- 
mercial synthesizers which feature sys- 
tems interfacing jacks. This allows ca- 
pabilities for brass synthesis, filtered 
strings, and other polytonic synthesiz- 
er effects. 

Optional features include foot ped- 
als for volume or sustain time control, 
foot switches for sustain control, and 
the 1551 Stereo Option to convert the 
mono string output to a true stereo 
output with two switch selectable 
modes of stereo operation . 

The other options include a micro- 
processor interface to allow “memori- 
zation” of string or piano parts for la- 
ter reproduction at any tempo and key 
desired. Also, the ‘processor interface’ 
will allow the 1 550 keyboard to simul- 
taneously control a modular polyphon- 
ic synthesizer system. 

The complete Stringz V Thingz kit 
including 84 page, well-illustrated, step 
step-by-step assembly and operation 




manual is available direct from PAIA 
for $295.00 (plus shipping, 30 lbs.) and 
through select retail outlets. Custom, 
factory assembly available; dealer in- 
quiries invited. 

For more information contact: PAIA 
Electronics, Inc., 1020 W. Wilshire Blvd 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, 73116; (405) 
842-5480. Circle No. 106. 



A 6502 Microcomputer Card for the 
SI 00 Bus structure is now available from 
CGRS Microtech. OEMs and end users 
who wish to use the high speed of the 
6502 microprocessor will find its 1 MHz 
crystal clock a significant feature. 

The board contains 2K of RAM and 
4K of 2708 EPROM. Kit price (less 
memory) is $149.95 and assembled 
price (less memory) is $189.95. 

Among the many features of the 
6502 MPU board are an on-card 
voltage regulator, power-up restart 
circuitry, a 50 pin front panel connector, 
slow memory interface logic, and SI 00 
interface logic. 

For more information about this 
write CGRS Microtech, PO Box 368, 
Southampton, PA; (215) 757-0284. 
Circle No. 140. 

A new low-cost graphics CRT termi- 
nal that is programmable in a high-level 
language and offers ease of operation 
and flexibility in graphics applications 
is Hewlett-Packard’s entry into the in- 
telligent terminals market. The top-of- 
the-line HP2647A graphics terminal, 
which also offers full interactive alpha- 
numeric capability, features multiple 
display workspaces, shares output peri- 
pherals, displays data as graphs, pie or 
bar charts and provides dot-by-dot hard 
hardcopy of its screen display with op- 
tional companion plotter/printers. 

Using a subset of HP BASIC in the 
HP 2647 A raster-scan graphics termi- 
nal, the unit’s operational characteris- 
tics can be tailored to meet specific 
needs of users to solve a variety of 
problems in engineering, scientific and 
business environments. 

By sharing intelligence with the mi- 
croprocessor-controlled terminal, a host 
computer’s resources are freed for more 
complicated tasks saving computer time 
and communications costs. The termi- 
nal accepts BASIC programs that are 
downloaded from the host CPU and 
then executes them under local con- 
trol. With BASIC, the terminal’s graph- 
ics and alphanumeric functions and 
facilities can be modified, output from 
a computer can be changed into for- 
mats defined by the user and the key- 
board can be reconfigured by assigning 
each key a different code. With such 
flexibility, no software changes may be 
required to adopt “canned” programs 
to users’ applications. 
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WHAT’S COMING UP 



Multiple workspaces enable the ter- 
minal’s display memory to be parti- 
tioned into four separate sections. 

These can be varied in size using dy- 
namic memory allocation and used for 
such tasks as conducting an interactive 
session with the computer, displaying 
an output of an applications program, 
showing a local BASIC program and 
acting as a scratch pad for computa- 
tion. When computation is needed dur- 
ing an interactive session with a host 
computer, the user can switch to ano- 
ther workspace, perform the calcula- 
tion through several BASIC statements, 
and then switch back to enter the re- 
sults. 

English-like commands from a host 
computer or a locally-entered BASIC 
program may be used to control the 
graphics features of the HP 2647 A. 
Commands like PLOT, AXES, LO- 
CATE, DRAW and LABEL are an ex- 
tension of BASIC that give users an 
easy to use set of instructions designed 
to minimize the costly and time-con- 
suming process of preparing and imple- 
menting graphics programs. 

Another feature that minimizes soft- 
ware investment is that the terminal can 
generate multiple automatic plots from 
either horizontal or vertical columnar 
data. A feature that is independent of 
system and software, automatic plot- 
ting enables users to generate fully la- 
belled pie charts, bar charts and X-Y 
Cartesian graphs with a few keystrokes. 
Different types of shading are available 
to distinguish various chart areas. Little 
or no programming skill is needed to 
plot data since the user is guided 
through a simple menu of key ques- 
tions about the data. Data to be plot- 
ted may be from the host computer, 
from the terminal keyboard or from the 
standard integrated dual cartridge tape 
drives that provide a total of 220K 
bytes of local data storage. 

To control data paths among termi- 
nal facilities and peripherals the user is 
guided by a command display at the 
bottom of the screen which labels the 
functions of the eight command keys. 
The same keys also serve as softkeys 
whose user-assigned functions are also 
displayed in an eight-character format 
to remind the user of their content. 

The new HP 2647 A is compatible 
with programs developed for the HP 



2648A — HP’s first graphics terminal. 

It offers all the capabilities of the ear- 
lier terminal including independent 
graphics and alphanumeric memories, 
a bright display of 360 x 720 individu- 
ally addressable points, selective erase, 
system-independent zooming and pan- 
ning, and rubber-band line drawing that 
can be used without CPU support. 

In addition to these features, the in- 
telligent graphics terminal gives users 
all the capabilities of the HP 2645A 
display terminal including data com- 
munications flexibility, user-defined 
softkeys, off-line data preparation and 
editing capability, microprocessor-con- 
trolled memory allocation, built-in 
self test and both page and character- 
mode operation. The unit’s 5” x 10” 
high-resolution display presents data in 
a 24-line by 80-column format and pro- 
vides clear and easy-to-read alphanu- 
meric characters using 9 x 1 5-dot char- 
acter cells. 

The terminal has 64K bytes of RAM 
for BASIC, 32K bytes of RAM for 
graphics and 56K bytes of ROM for 
terminal control functions. 

High-quality, vector-drawn hardcopy 
for the terminal can be provided by 
both the HP 9872 A multi-color graph- 
ics plotter and the HP 7245A plotter/ 
printer. A newly introduced option to 
the HP 7245A enables users to get a 
dot-by-dot hardcopy of the HP 2647 A 
graphics display memory. Price of the 
HP 9872A is $4,200, while the HP 
7245A is priced at $4,600. The new 
option adds $250 to the plotter/print- 
er’s base price. (U.S. prices only). 

The Hewlett-Packard 2647 A intel- 
ligent graphics terminal is priced at 




$8,300 (U.S. price). First deliveries are 
scheduled for July. For more informa- 
tion, contact Inquiries Manager, Hew- 
lett-Packard Company, 1507 Page Mill 
Road, Palo Alto, California 94304. Cir- 
cle No. 110 . 




SWTPC 



Introducing G/2 Standard 
Basic for the SWTPC com- 
puter series. It’ll load faster 
and do more than you ever 
thought possible. 

Developed by Micro- 
soft’" the industry leader 
in microprocessor languages, 
and proved for more than 3 
years in MITS applications, 
G/2 Standard Basic is now 
available for the first time 
for use with Southwest Tech- 
nical Products Corporation’s 
6800 hardware. 

Four to eight times faster 
than the basic you’re now 
using, this interpreter offers 
string arrays, extensive string 
functions, Peek, Poke, Wait 
and Continue, direct execu- 
tion of statements in the 
calculator mode, 10 nested 
machine language sub- 
routines, multidimensional 
arrays and much more. And 
it uses only 7K of memory. 

Available now on cassette 
tape with full documentatioa 
At your dealer, or write for 
information. 



THE REASON 
YOU BOUGHT 
YOUR COMPUTER. 

Im*l' 




M>JU GRT Corporation 
Consumer Computer Group 
1286 N. Lawrence Station Road 
Sunnyvale, California 94086 
(408) 734-2910 



CIRCLE 20 
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TERMINALS 
FROM TRANSNET 



OUTRIGHT PURCHASE OR FULL 
OWNERSHIP UNDER OUR 
24 MONTH 100% EQUITY RENTAL PLAN 



PURCHASE 


*PER M0. 




PRICE 


24 M0S. 


DECwriter II 


$1,495. 


...S 75 


DECwriter III 


2,895. 


... 145 


DECprinter 1 


2,495. 


... 125 


VT52 DECscope 


1,695. 


... 85 


VT55 DECgraphic CRT 


2,695. 


... 135 


Tl 745 Portable 


1,875. 


... 94 


Tl 765 Bubble Memory 


2,995. 


... 152 


Tl 810 R0 Printer ... 


1,895. 


... 97 


ADM 3A CRT 


875. 


... 45 


HAZELTINE 1500 CRT 


1,295. 


... 66 


Data Prod. 2230 — 


7,900. 


... 395 


QUME Ltr. Qua!. KSR 


3,195. 


... 163 


QUME Ltr. Qual. R0 . 


2.795. 


... 143 


DATAMATE Mini Floppy 1,750. 


... 89 


•FULL OWNERSHIP AFTER 24 


MONTHS 



12 MONTH FULL OWNERSHIP, 
36 MONTH LEASE AND RENTAL 
PLANS AVAILABLE ON ABOVE 
AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 



MOST EQUIPMENT AND OPTIONS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 



I 1 ransNet 

CORPORATION 

2005 Route 22, Union, N.J. 07083 

201 - 688-7800 



Halim 




We’re interested in publishing short 
science fiction articles with mini- 
computer central themes. Payment 
(consistent with length and quality) 
made upon acceptance. Must be orig- 
inal and not elsewhere published. 
Submit articles with self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Personal 
Computing, 401 Louisiana SE No. 
G, Albuquerque, NM 87108. 



WHAT’S COMING TP 



A family of impact print mecha- 
nisms, the associated controls, and 
power supplies for inexpensive column 
printing have been introduced by 
SODECO, A Division of Landis & Gyr. 
Systems elements include impact prin- 
ting mechanisms for 15 and 21 col- 
umns, an interface/controller based on 
Mostek 3870 microprocessor, an inter- 
face/controller based on F8 micropro- 
cessor, system power supply, and sep- 
arate programmed 3870 “chips.” 



Commenting on the availability of this 
low-cost impact printing system, Peter 
M. Engstrom, Marketing Manager, said: 
“For the first time the variety of low- 
cost computer and microcomputer ap- 
plications can enjoy the versatility of a 
hard-copy printer that is compatible 
with the overall system cost. Indeed, 
for under $300, an OEM can purchase 
all the system building blocks he may 
need. That is, for this money he will 
get a complete impact printing system 
capable of accepting ASCII (serial or 
parallel), RS232C, or BCD data for- 
mats and printing it at 1 .5 seconds/line 
in the case of an alphanumeric printer. 
We find this system in a wide variety of 
data logging, POS (point-of-sale), 
banking, medical and other applica- 
tions.” 

Sodeco offers Series PR15 and Se- 
ries PR21 printing mechanisms, that 
can print either 15 or 21 columns, re- 
spectively, numeric only or full alpha- 
numeric models or 1 .5 lines per second 
for full alphanumeric. These speeds are 
due in part to the use of a single ham- 
mer to form characters for three adja- 
cent columns, rather than a hammer 
for each column. Not only does this in- 
crease printing speeds, but it also raises 
the reliability by reducing the number 
of moving parts and lowers the cost of 
solenoid driver circuits. 

Measuring 5.8” across by 6.0” deep 
by 2.3” high, the PR Series printers use 
snap-in two-color ribbon cartridges for 
quick and effortless ribbon changing. 



The second color permits highlighting 
more important data or messages. 

Prices in quantities of 100 or more 
are $105 for the 15-column printer and 
$130 for the 21 -column model. 

To simplify interfacing of Series PR 
printers with various common data 
sources Sodeco offers two interface/ 
controllers. One of them, Model 4-621- 
9210, uses a Mostek 3870 micropro- 
cessor. 

Both interfaces accept ASCII (serial 
and 8-bit parallel, RS232C or BCD 
parallel four bits) data data formats. 
Both interfaces contain all the circui- 
try required to operate the printers, in- 
cluding the hammer solenoid drivers, 
ROM character generator, a full line 
buffer, timing control, full “handshak- 
ing” facilities, and related logic neces- 
sary for interfacing and controlling the 
Series PR printer. 

Prices for the 3870-based interface 
board are $120 in lots of 1 through 9 
and $250 for the F8-based board. In 
addition, the 3870 “chip” — complete- 
ly programmed — is available separate- 
ly for S40 in unit quantities. 

To provide power for the above sys- 
tems, Sodeco offers a custom power 
supply that has all the voltages required 
by the Series PR15 and 21-column 
printers and the associated interfaces. 
Designated as “Model CP242”, the unit 
is small (2-3/4” x 3-1/4”) and can op- 
erate either on a 120 Vac, 60 Hz or 220 
Vac, 50 Hz line. 

Prices for the CP242 are $90 in unit 
quantities and $70 in lots of 100 or 
more. For more information contact 
Sodeco, Div. of Landis & Gyr, 4 West- 
chester Plaza, Elmsford, NY 10523; 
(914) 592-4400. 

The Small Computer Buying Guide 

in two volumes (one for hardware, the 
other for software) will be available this 
fall in heavy-duty soft cover. Introduc- 
tory data, product evaluation charts 
and detailed reviews included. Circle 125 

A Z80 based, single board microcom- 
puter with resident floppy controller 
has been released by Quay Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 386, New Jersey 07728. 
The 90F/MPS microcomputer, intended 
for OEM applications, supports up to 
four 5-1/4” or 8” single density, floppy 
drives. 

In addition to the floppy controller, 
the basic board includes: 4K dynamic 
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RAM (expandable to 64K), six 2708/ 
2716 EPROM sockets, IK PROM res- 
ident Monitor with static RAM scratch 
pad, (IK), PROM Programmer, Z80- 
Counter/Timer chip, hardware UART 
with RS23C/TTY serial I/O), and a pro- 
grammable 8-bit parallel I/O port with 
expansion sockets for two additional 
Z80-PIO chips (16 lines each). 

Single unit price for the 90F/MPS is 
$995, with OEM discounts available. 
Product availability is 30-60 days 
ARO. Factory may be contacted for 
further information. Circle No. 114. 

Designed specifically for operation 
with Motorala EXORcisor® and MEC 
6800 evaluation module is Chrislin In- 
dustries’ new Cl 6800 16K x 8 semi- 
conductor memory system. The new 
memory features easy expansion to 
32K, 48K or 64K equivalent with no 
further modification to the board. 
CI6800 memory board plugs directly 
into existing EXORcisor® Connectors. 

The C16800 allows maximum proc- 
essor throughput with the use of hid- 
den refresh control logic on board. Da- 
ta access time is 300 nsec and cycle time 
is 750 nsec. 

On board memory select is available 
in 4K increments up to 64K words of 
memory. Write disable switch on board 
makes the RAM appear to be a ROM. 

Complete board power consumption 
is under 5 watts. Size is 5.75”. OEM 




pricing $390.00 for 16K x 8 and $99 
$995.00 for 64K x 8. Delivery is 2 - 3 
weeks. For more information contact 
Chrislin Industries, 31312 Via Colinas, 
102, Westlake Village, CA 91361; 
(213) 991-2254. Circle No. 115. 



Micon Industries, Oakland, CA, 
manufacturer of low cost data termi- 
nals, announces their first hard copy 
data communications terminal. Named 
PERT (Printing Economy Remote Ter- 
minal), the new device provides 48 char- 
acters per line of printout on a con- 
tinuous roll of ribbonless thermal pa- 
per. According to Micon Industries 
president William Northfield, “The 
modular design of PERT allows the 
customer a large choice of options in- 
cluding rechargeable battery or 1 10 
VAC power, line level or acoustic cou- 
pler telephone line connect, direct 
computer interconnect with a 20 mA 
loop or RS232.” 

Features of the new PERT include 
110-9600 baud selectable data trans- 
fer rates, standard ASCII upper case 
keyboard with all necessary charac- 
ters and status indicator lights, full 




compatibility with all standard com- 
puter formats and all standard US and 
Canadian telephone equipment. PERT 
is available in eight color options and 
is covered by a full year warranty on 
materials and workmanship. 

PERT joins a full line of compact, 
low-cost Micon data terminals which 
include MIGET (Miniature Interface 
General-purpose Economy Terminal), 
Pocketerm (a battery opperated tele- 
phone interface economy terminal) 
and Cassetterm (a telephone interface 
terminal with mini-cassette storage.) 

All Micon terminals are available 
through a special mail order/factory 
direct purchase system on a ten day 
free trial basis. For more information, 
contact Micon Industries, 252 Oak St., 
Oakland, CA 94607; (41 5) 763-6033. 
Circle No. 116. 

A complete and inexpensive SI 00 
Power Supply is now available from 
GGRS Microtech. This supply provides 
unregulated +8 VDC @10 Amps as well 
as +16,-16 @ 1 Amp. The SI 00 Power 



An advanced 
desktop data center 
for $1,995? 
Quitcherkiddin*, 
TANO. 

No Kidd in’. 




SH5 

Rugged unit • Full ASCII 
keyboard • 24x80 character 
CRT • 32K bytes RAM • 
M6800 CPU • Mini-floppy 
disk drive and controller 
• BASIC software package • 
Over 20 Applications pack- 
ages available • User docu- 
mentation. 

DEALER INQUIRIES 
INVITED 

Order Form "“"■"""'l 

I Send me Outpost 11 ’s. De- 

I posit $200 each, plus $35 freight 
■ and insurance. (Pay balance on 
I delivery.) 

J Name 

I Firm/Title 



Shipping Address 



j Phone | 

I Signature J 

Mail to: 

j tek® ! 

Corporation 

4521 W. Napoleon Avenue 
Metairie, La. 70001 
(504) 888-4884 , | 

TWX 810-591-5229 I 

h_ — — — — — — — - — — - — — — — 

*Quit your kidding 
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Supply kit comes with special trans-or- 
former, rectifiers, capacitors, mounting 
hardware, and metal foundation. This 
supply sells for S49.95 and further in- 
formation is available from CGRS Mi- 
crotech, PO Box 368, Southampton, 
PA 18966; (21 5) 757-0284. 



Robins Floppy Disk Desktop Stand 
is designed for desktop or wall mount- 
ing. It holds 20 diskettes in side access 
shock resistant pockets. The unit is 
supplied with 20 diskette pockets and 
color coded indexes and axles. Addi- 
tional stands increase filing capacity. 

The Floppy Disk Desktop Stand, 



SELECTRA-TERM 



The SHICTRIC II Printer You Can Trust. 



You may have considered a Selectric II as ideal 
for your application but have been skeptical about 
reconditioned units and kits. 

Set your skepticism aside with the SELECTRA- 
TERM. Because it's brand new, and fully assembled 
and tested before you take delivery. We convert 
factory new IBM Selectrics and test them non-stop 
for up to 24 hours before shipping. And our factory 
applique’ has been approved for use with all compu- 



ters. So you receive IBM’s factory warranty, and 
yearly service agreements for the typewriter are 
available. In addition, we offer full warranty protec- 
tion on the electronics conversion. 

The SELECTRA-TERM may be connected to 
your computer within minutes of taking it out of 
the carton. 

It’s that easy! And that reliable! 




FEATURES 

■ Complete ASCII character set in 
standard element. 

■ Full upper/lower case alphanumeric 
character set and keyboard. 

■ Tab command, index (vertical tab), 
backspace, bell-all under computer 
control. 

■ Parallel interface, standard. 

ALL ELECTRONICS INCLUDED 

■ Power supply, electronics and cable 
sets included to permit immediate 
connection to the parallel port of 
any computer, at standard TTL 
level. 



For Any Computer 



OPTIONS 

■ Dual pitch $125.00 

■ Correction feature $125.00 

■ Tractor feed platen $250.00 

■ Noise reduction feature $ 50.00 

■ RS-232 interface $195.00 

■ Export models available 

PRICE and DELIVERY 

■ Assembled and tested $1,750 

■ Available from dealers nationwide 

■ Delivery 3 to 4 weeks from receipt 
of order 

■ Quantity delivery to OEMs within 
30 days 



SOFTWARE 

■ All necessary conversion software in 
PROM to handle ASCII input 
directly. 

PRINTER or TYPEWRITER 

■ May be used as a standard type- 
writer when not in use with your 

Computer. ‘Registered trademark of IBM Corp. 



micro 

computer 

devices 

inc. 

960 E. Orangethorpe, Bldg. F 
Anaheim. California 92801 
Telephone (714) 992-2270 



“Innovators to the Microcomputer Industry" 




CIRCLE 22 



Robins catalog #78-051, carries a pro- 
fessional net price of $64. 

For further information contact 
Samuel Jones, Sales Manager, Robins 
Industries Corp., Data Products Divi- 
sion, 75 Austin Blvd., Commack, NY 
1 1 725 ; (5 1 6) 543-5200. Circle No. 1 1 7. 

A big, colorful 1 04-page catalog that 
describes the newest in electronic kits 
for the do-it yourselfer is now available 
from Heath Company, Dept. 350-660, 
Benton Harbor, MI 49022. Product cat- 
egories in the new catalog include am- 
ateur radio, high-fidelity components, 
color television, test instruments, digi- 
tal clocks, auto, marine and aircraft 
accessories, electronics learning pro- 
grams, personal computer systems and 
much more. 




Products new to the summer catalog 
include a floppy disk for the H8 Com- 
puter System, a fully-assembled and 
tested HI 1 Computer and accessories, 
a new small appliance touch control 
switch, an ultrasonic auto burglar a- 
larm, amateur radio antennas and ac- 
cessories and more. 

Circle No. 1 19. 

The OE1000 terminal is designed to 
interface to any microcomputer that 
has a 300 baud serial data output port. 

It operates in the full duplex mode with 
either 20 mA current loop or a RS232 
voltage swing. 

The OE 1000 outputs composite vid 
video for use with a modified TV or 
video monitor. The screen format is 16 
lines by 64 characters. It has an upper 
and lower case mode or TTY mode key 
keyboard and will display 96 ASCII 
characters and 32 special characters. 

The OE 1000 has full cursor control, 
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automatic scroll, erase to end of line, 
erase to end of screen, and clear screen. 



The OE 1000 terminal may be or- 
dered, as a kit for S275 or assembled 
for $350, from OTTO ELECTRONICS, 
P. O. Box 3066, Princeton, NJ 08540, 
(609) 448-9165. Delivery in 2 weeks. 
Dealer inquiries invited. Circle No. 120. 

A thirty-eight page product guide 
providing tabulated data and outline 
configurations for RCA’s standard line 
of display devices has been released by 
RCA Electro-Optics and Devices, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

The product guide, STC-900E, fea- 
tures a comprehensive treatment of 
display devices, terms and definitions 
and phosphor screen characteristics. 

The guide includes data on the follow- 
ing types of display devices: instrument 
CRTs, information display CRTs, pho- 
torecording CRTs, flying-spot scanner 
CRTs, display storage tubes, radar dis- 
play CRTs, and projection kinescopes. 




Copies of the STC-900E product 
guide may be obtained by writing to 
RCA, Box 3200, Somerville, New Jer- 
sey 08876, or by calling (717) 397- 
2712. Circle No. 121. 



ComputerCo, Inc, announces the re- 
lease of its KFAM system software 
for the 8080, 8085, and Z-80 micro- 
processor. Designed around North 
Star’s BASIC, version 6 with 14 
digit precision, the micro KFAM saves 
the engineer or programmer 80% of 
normal time required to code the 



original application program or modi- 
fy an existing subsystem. With Com- 
puterCo’s KFAM, the necessary over- 
head of software expertise is greatly 
reduced. 

The application programmer uti- 
lizes KFAM subroutines to handle data 
transmittal, packing and unpacking of 



T.M. 



SPINTERM with 

Proportional Spacing. 




FASTER THAN THE DEVIL! 55 characters per second. 
More characters — 128 on an interchangeable print thimble. 
Longer life Print thimble gives over 30,000,000 impressions. 
Quieter at 60 dB with hinged covers on, and 67 dB with covers off. 

SPINTERM is a fast word processing I/O printer with proportional spacing 
... a standard feature. Many more standard features enable the SPINTERM to 
outperform other printers in this range of capabilities. 

For instance, the forms length control pro- 
vides 99 choices of lines. You can select 6 or 8 
lines per inch. You have 6 baud rates at 110, 

150, 200, 300, 600 and 1200. Industry stand- 
ard RS-232 interfaces contain a built-in self 
test. The quality of print can't be beat for it's 
uniform impression, even through an original 
and 5 copies. The numeric keypad is standard, 
along with full ASCII keyboard. You have a 
choice of ribbon styles, each in a snap-on cart- 
ridge. And we can supply an optional full word 
processing software package. 

We've barely scratched the surface of out- 
standing features which are standard on the 
SPINTERM. So write us, or call your dealer for 
complete details. 



A wide choice of ribbon 
styles and print thimbles 
is available. Changes for 
each are fast and easy. 

. .. «| 



wMjf t i 




A Product of 

micro computer devices, inc. 
960 E. Orangethorpe, Bldg F 
Anaheim, CA 92801 

(714) 992-2270 
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data to maximize storage area, sorting 
upon input by keys, opening and clos- 
ing of files, self verifying of files, and 
the modular design of application 
software. KFAM contains a keyboard 
input utility for displaying data on a 
video screen, accepting the keyboard 
input, cursor positioning, and valida- 
tion of data. Utilities to add records, 
delete records, and examine or alter 
existing records are included. 

ComputerCo, Inc., offers the 
KFAM system software with complete 
documentation for $550. Documenta- 
tion only without soruce code is $75. 
KFAM is available on diskette or tape. 
Application software is also available. 
Dealer inquiries welcomed. For more 
information contact ComputerCo, Inc., 
5833 Dorchester Road, Charlston, SC 
29405; (803) 552-8533. Circle No.126. 

Ohio Scientific announces the C3-B; 
the first fully packaged Winchester disk 
based microcomputer system. The Ohio 
Scientific C3-B is a package microcom- 
puter system in a 42” equipment rack. 



The system includes in its minimal con- 
figuration, 48K of static RAM, Ohio 
Scientific’s triple processor CPU board 
which has 6502A, 6800 and a 74 mil- 
lion byte Winchester technology fixed 
disk. 

The Winchester disk communicates 
with the CPU via a dedicated high speed 
memory channel which services a dual 
port memory. This unique architecture 
allows high performance disk operation 
with no degradation of processor speed 
or use of interrupts. 

The C3-B features a 1 6 slot case in 
which only 7 slots are used in the base 
machine, allowing tremendous expan- 
sion including memory up to 768K, 
three additional Winchester disks for 
300 megabytes on line storage and 16 
communications ports. Because of the 
disks’ intelligent controller, the CPU 
is completely available for communi- 
cation such that it can always service 
terminal interrupts. This is very impor- 
tant for high throughout operation in 
multi-terminal configurations. 




The C3-B system comes complete 
with OS-65U disk operating system 
with extended BASIC. This operating 
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Rodnay Zaks - Austin Lesea Ref C200 



$6.95 




This introductory text is aimed at answering the 
basic question: "What do I need in order to...?" 

It covers applications, peripherals, existing systems, 
'how to assemble them. How to choose. The real cost of a 
'system. The software. Is a floppy sufficient for a mailing list? 
Build or buy? 
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USED WORLDWIDE IN 



b <t v TEACHING AND EDUCATION 

MICROPROCESSORS 

Rodnay Zaks 416 pp., ref C201 $ 9.95 

MICROPROCESSOR 
INTERFACING TECHNIQUES 

"Austin Lesea - Rodnay Zaks 416 pp., ref C207 $ 9.95 

TO ORDER 

• BY PHONE: call (415)848-8233 
BankAmericard/Mastercharge accepted 

• SHIPPING: no charge when payment 
included. 

ADD: $1.00/book for fast shipping. 

•TAX: in California, add sales tax. 

•OVERSEAS: 2020 Milvia St. 

SYBEX-EUROPE,313 rue Lecourbe, Berkeley, 

75015 - PARIS, France Tel :(1 18282502 Calif 94704 




MICROPROCESSOR 
LEXICON $2.95 

1 1 0 pp., pocket-size, ref XI 
ALL THE DEFINITIONS AND ACRONYMS 
A complete dictionary, PLUS: part numbers, 
signals, for SI 00. RS232, IEEE 488, addresses. 

SELF STUDY COURSES 

Each course includes a book plus 2 cassettes 
(can be played on any cassette recorder at 
home, in the car, at the office.) 

51- INTRODUCTION TO MICROPROCESSORS 
2'A hours. Basic introductory course. 

52- PROG RAMMING MICROPROCESSORS 
2/4 hours. Basic introduction to programming. 

A MICROPROGRAMMED 
APL IMPLEMENTATION 

Rodnay Zaks 320 pp., ref Z-10 

The complete design of a real APL interpreter, including theory, 
parsing, operators, dynamic block management, actual listing. 




$ 25.00 



NAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 



.POSITION 



.STATE/ZIP _ 



□ C201 □ C207 DC200 DX1 DZ10 DOTHER 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill company □ Bill me 

ADD $1.00 / BOOK FOR FAST SHIPPING 

□ charge my □ Visa □ Master charge 

□ Number Exp date 

Signature □ Send catalog. 

□ FREE CATALOG/ ORDER FORM □ 
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system features virtual data files and 
directly supports high performance 
file structures' such as multi-terminal 
applications software is now available 
for the C3-B. 

The C3-B has been in production 
since February, 1978, and is available 
now on a reasonable delivery schedule. 
The single unit price is $1 1 ,090 with 
quantity discounts being available to 
qualified OEM users. For more infor- 
mation contact Ohio Scientific, 13333 
S. Chillicothe Rd., Aurora, OH 44202; 
(216) 562-3101. Circle No. 112 

A “de-jargonized" instruction man- 
ual has been developed by PolyMorphic 
Systems for its advanced System 88 mi- 
crocomputer which, combined with the 
company's new BASIC language disk, 
enables any business or professional 
person to operate the computer him- 
self for complex problem-solving and 
word processing. 

“The System 88 is an important step 
forward in the evolution of microcom- 
puters," said Richard Petersen, presi- 




dent of PolyMorphic. “Until now, peo- 
ple without special training were una- 
ble to use computers of such sophisti- 
cation for their specialized business and 
professional needs. 

“The system 88 has changed all 
that. While the applications of the sys- 
tem are almost unlimited, no technical 
knowledge is demanded of the opera- 
tor if he follows our new plain-talk 



System 88 instruction manual." 

An additional manual, “System 88 
Disk, BASIC," is provided for those 
with more advanced understanding of 
computers who wish to do their own 
programming. 

System 88 microcomputers consist of 
a main unit about the size of a stereo 
tuner; keyboard, and video monitor — 
truly compact for the home or office. 

The new system disk includes en- 
hanced operating software, BASIC, 
text editor and assembler. Added to the 
BASIC language are string arrays and 
array commands, which allow the user 
to create and manipulate such items as 
mailing lists, personal records, inven- 
tory, and billing. For scientific use, 
BASIC now offers inverse trig, hyper- 
bolic, and gamma functions. 

The improved text editor permits 
the user to move, duplicate, or delete 
entire blocks of text. This makes possi- 
ble fast large-scale reorganization of 
text. Macro instructions have been ad- 
ded to the assembler. 



MEET THE SOCERElTCOMPUTER 

AT THE 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $ 895. 




OPTIONS 

• EXPANDABLE TO 32K RAM 

• 8-SLOT S100 BUS 

• PRINTER 

• DISKSTORAGE 
•TELEPHONE 

• VOICE 

• HOME CONTROLLER 



COMPUTER MART 
OF NEW YORK 

118 Madison Ave. New York, NY 10016 



STANDARD FEATURES 

• Z80 

• 4K OF ROM MEMORY 

• 8K OF RAM MEMORY 

• DUAL CASSETTE I/O 

• 30 LINES OF 64 CHARACTERS 

• 64 DEFINED CHARACTERS AND 64 
USER DEFINED CHARACTERS 

• 512 X 240 GRAPHIC RESOLUTION 

• EDGE CARD CONNECTION 
TOS100 BUS 

• SERIAL AND PARALLEL I/O 



COMPUTER MART 



(212) 686-7923 
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Advanced Micro Devices of Sunnyvale, CA, now 
offers user-programmable, read-only memories, fea- 
turing proprietary fuse technology. These AMD 
PROMs offer fast programming platinum-silicide fuses 
claimed to have over two billion hours of failure-free 
life tests in AMD's laboratories. Platinum-silicide pro- 
duces a clean and well-defined fuse that does not 
change during operation. Additionally, says the com- 
pany, this proprietary fuse offers fast programming 
with excellent yields. Typically, a 4096-bit part can 
be programmed with a single 50 microsecond pulse in 
less than one second. These PROMs are all processed 
using the company’s low-power Schottky technology, 
claims the spokesman for the firm. Three-micron thick 
epitaxial layers are combined with washed emitters, 
composite masking, dual-layer metallization and bar- 
rier metal Schottky diodes to produce these PROMs. 
All parts are said to maintain designated speed speci- 
fication over full military temperature operating 
range. Prices for the 256-bit unit start at $195. For 
more information, contact Advanced Micro Devices, 
Inc., 901 Thompson Place, Sunnyvale, CA 94086. 
Circle No. 104. 



The most recent addition to the Syntest Corpora- 
tion Digital Printer line is the SP-308 Ticket Printer 
Subsystem. Designed for OEM use, this subsystem 
mates the power of the microprocessor and the LRC 
7040T print mechanism to provide a method of ticket 
printing. The 40 column 5x7 dot matrix, impact 
printer accepts multi-copy forms up to 1 1” x 17” in 
size. A maximum of 22 lines may be printed at 50 
characters per second. The microprocessor controller 
accepts ASCII data in either RS 232C or 20 mA cur- 
rent loop formats. Standard data rates to 9600 baud 
are available. Parity and number of stop bits is switch 
programmable. The SP-308 provides 40 character buf- 
fering, double width print capability, tab function and 
pressure roll release control. Additional features in- 
clude jumper selectable print intensity, standard 25 pin 
EIA input connector, and printer busy signal. 

The SP-308 subsystem requires an installation area 
of 7.0” high x 8” deep x 8.5” wide. Power require- 
ments are 1 10/220 VAC 50/60 Hz (^*25 watts. Price is 
$485 in 100 piece quantities. Delivery is 30 - 45 
days. For more information, contact Syntest Corp., 

169 Millham St., Marlborough, MA 01752. Circle 107. 



STOP Don’t Buy Anything 



Until You’ve Seen The 

^^^ DATA PAK *** 

Business Computer Systems 
800 - 348-4077 

Dealer* Distributer* Rep Territories Available 
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A 24-pin socket that prevents damage from fre- 
quent unplugging has been developed by Cambridge 
Thermionic, Cambridge, MA. Called the Cambion 
24-pin PROM Protector Socket, the appliance features 
contacts with screw machined bodies and beryllium 
copper contact inserts, all designed for durability. 

The sockets will accept most 24-pin DIP packages 
and pins from .014” to .020” diameter. These pro- 
tector sockets are available in either of two platings: 
-03 (gold 50 micron.) or -04 (bright tin 200 micron). 




For more information, contact Cambridge Thermionic 
Corp., 445 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
Circle No. 102. 

A new bi-directional peripheral printer mechanism 
has been designed by MarComm Inc. of Ramona, CA, 
for simplicity of operation and reliability. The print 
rate is 120 cps using the impact, dot matrix print 
technique. Line capacity is 80 characters at 10 charac- 
ters per inch. This printer uses 8-1/2” standard roll pa- 
per, with up to 5 ply multiple copies and has a paper 
slew rate of 400 lines per minute. Paper feed is by a 
pressure roller, with motorized paper advance. The 
ribbon is in a cartridge, with independent power mo- 
tor. There are 6 lines per inch. Power requirements: 
117 VAC, 60 cycle. Opto isolators for BOL, EOL 
and character positioning and sensing. The printer 
mechanism includes interface electronics. For de- 
tails write MarComm Inc., PO Box 535, Ramona, CA 
92065; (714) 789-3833. Circle No. 109. 
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Credit 


Cash 




Card 


Discount 




Price 


Price 


Dynabyte 880ns 16KRAM (assm.) 


$ 520. 


» 800. 


Dynabyte Naked Terminal (assm.) . 


$ 328. 


$ 318. 


Cromemco 880ns 1 6K RAM Kit 


$ 464. 


$ 446. 


Cromemco Bytesaver Kit 


$ 136. 


* 131. 


Cromemco Z-8 Computer Kit 


$ 557. 


$ 836. 


Cromemco Z-8D Computer Kit 


$1399. 


$1348. 


XMSAI PCS-80/18 Kit 


$ 731. 


$ 703. 


IMSAI 8080 Kit with 88-slot M.B. . 


$ 593. 


$ 870. 


IMSAI VTO-C Kit 


$ 297. 


t 886. 


Trace 1 8K Static RAM 






(assm. on 38K board) 


$ 529. 


$ 809. 


Trace 38K Static RAM (assm.) 


$ 883. 


$ 649. 


North Star Micro Disk System 






Kit 


$ 623. 


t B99. 


North. Star MD8 Second drive Kit . . 


$ 395. 


* 380. 


North Star Horizon 1 computer Kit 


$1497. 


*1439. 


North Star Horizon Second Drive . . 


$ 395. 


$ 380. 


North Star Horizon 1 (assm.) 


$1777. 


*1709. 


8' Floppy Diskettes 






(IBM soft-sectored) 


$ 6. 


$ 8.80 


8" Floppy Diskettes 






(North Star format) 


$4.50 


*4.80 


TDL ZFU (assm.) 


$ 183. 


* 178. 


TDLD-38 RAM (assm.) 


$ 769. 


* 739. 


TDL Software Package A 






(with 18K BASIC) 






For North Star Disk 


$ 228. 


* 819. 


On Paper Tape 


$ 186. 


* 179. 


On Tarbell Cassette 


$ 168. 


t 161. 


Lear Siegler ADM-3A Kit 


write or call for prices 


Seals Electronics 8K 280ns RAM 






(assm.) 


$ 187. 


» 180. 


George Risk Model 786 ABC H 






Keyboard (assm.) 


$ 71. 


* 68. 


Metal Cabinet for Model 786 


$ 28. 


* 87. 



Shipping charges: $10 per CPU on larger units; $1.50 per kit. $2.00 min. per 
order. 

Delivery is stock to 30 days on most items. Shipment is immediate for pay- 
ment by cashier’s check, money order or charge card. Allow 3 weeks for 
personal checks to clear. N Y. State residents add approp. sales tax. Avail- 
ability, prices and specs may change without notice. 

Write or Call 

computer 

enterprise/" 

P.O. Box 71 

Fayetteville, N.Y. 13066 

Phone ( 315 ) 637-6208 Today! 

Operating Hours: 

M-WIO-BE.S.T. 

Th-F 1 0-9 E.S.T. 

Closed Sat. G* Sun. 




CIRCLE 27 
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NOW A SOLUTION 
TO YOUR I/O HEADACHE #33 




The OE 1 OOO T erminal is a low cost stand alone video terminal that 
operates quietly and maintenance free. It will allow you to display on 
a monitor or modified T.V. 1 6 lines of 64 characters. The 
characters can be any of the 06 ASCII alphanumerics. and any of 
the 32 special characters. In addition to upper-lower case 
capability it has a scroll up feature and full X-Y cursor control. All 
that is required from your microcomputer is 300 baud. RS 232 or 
20 mA current loop, serial data. And if that is not enough the price 
is only $275.00 in kit or $350.00 assembled, plus $3.00 shipping 
and handling. To order phone or write: 

OTTO ELECTRONICS 

P.O. Box 3066 
Princeton, N.J. 0B540 
609/448-91 65 



MC. BAC, COD accepted N.J. residents add 5°/c sales tax. 
Dealer Inquiries invited. 

CIRCLE 28 



|B argalns 




We stock various books and 
magazines of interest to the 
engineer and computer hob- 
byist. We also have available 
a large selection of compo- 
nents and used electronic 
test equipment. 



IMSAI 

Cromemco 

SWTPC 

Lear-Siegler 

Vector 

Solid State Music 
| >< And^Others_^_^ 



MARKETLINE SYSTEMS, Inc. 



2337 Philmont Ave. 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 19006 
In PA: 215/947-6670 
circle 29 800/523-5355 



Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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WHAT’S COMING IJP 



A new PC cardguide is available from O.K. Ma- 
chine and Tool, Bronx, NY. Cardguide Model TR-1 
consists of two guides molded of black plastic. 
Spring-finger action is used to dampen shock and vi- 
bration while permitting smooth insertion or extrac- 
tion. The new guides accommodate any card thick- 




ness from .040 to .100 inches. Overall length is 4-1/8 
inches. The guides feature snap-in buttons for easy 
assembly to rack or brackets and are priced at $1.89 
per pair. For more information, contact O.K. Machine 
and Tool Corp., 3455 Conner St., Bronx, NY 10475. 
Circle No. 101 . 

Boschert, Inc. of Sunnyvale, CA, claims its new 
25-watt quad-output power supply challenges other 
linear power supplies in terms of efficiency, size and 
weight. Designated the OL-25, the new “switcher” is 
aimed at such applications as small microprocessing 
systems, mini cathode-ray-tube display terminals, 
desk-top calculators, and almost any piece of elec- 




tronic equipment requiring 25 watts. The OL25 
Switcher operates at 60 to 70% efficiency and dissi- 
pates relatively little heat. Operating at 20,000 hertz, 
the unit allows use of smaller transformers, inductors, 
and filter capacitors. Its measurements are 2.5 x 4 x 6 
inches and weighs about 12 oz. It is also claimed to be 
brownout proof. Price of the unit is $80 each in 100- 
unit quantities. For more information, contact 
Boschert, Inc., 384 Santa Trinita Avenue, Sunnyvale, 
CA 94086. Circle No. 105. 





WHAT’S COMING UP 



Rockwell International has introduced a new 
single-module microcomputer system featuring an 
on-board 20-column printer. 

Designated AIM 65 (R6500 Advanced Interface 
Module) the new system is intended as an educational 
aid for first-time users and a general-purpose micro- 
computer for engineers. AIM 65 is also designed to be 
an effective, low-cost microcomputer development 
system. 

AIM 65 features on-board alphanumeric 20-charac- 
ter printer and display and a 54-key terminal-style 
keyboard. Available in IK- and 4K-byte RAM ver- 
sions, AIM 65 is designed around the R6502 CPU, 
which has 64K address capability with 13 addressing 
modes and both decimal and binary functions. 

An 8K ROM-resident monitor program provides 
all peripheral control and user programming functions. 
Spare sockets are included to further expand on-board 
program memory via user PROM-based programs or 
Rockwell's assembler, text editor and BASIC interpre- 
ter plug-in ROM options. 

The AIM 65 board also has a connector that allows 
external access to the system bus for memory and I/O 




expansion. A separate application connector interfaces 
a TTY and two standard cassette recorders, and in- 
cludes a user-dedicated Versatile Interface Adapter. 
The VIA features three 8-bit bidirectional ports (two 
parallel, one serial) and two 16-bit interval timer/ 
event counters. 

Rockwell is implementing a long term product de- 
velopment program stemming from the R6500 NMOS 
family as part of a “total microelectronic system solu- 
tion commitment," according to Bob Anslow, direc- 
tor, LSI Products at Rockwell’s Microelectronic 
Devices. 

Rockwell International is a major, multi-industry 
company applying advanced technology to a wide 
range of products in its aerospace, automotive, con- 
sumer electronics, utility and industrial businesses. 

For more information, contact Rockwell Interna- 
tional, Electronic Devices Division, PO Box 3669, 
Anaheim, CA 92803. Circle No. 108. 



ADM-3A 



IN KIT $ 
FORM 



00 * C.O.D. 



DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER 




• All equipment 
F.O.B. Dallas, Texas 
or Anaheim, California 

• Terms — check or 
money order with 
order 

• Delivery in 30 days 

• Add $20 for Shipping 
and Handling 



OPTIONS: 

• Lower case option 
add $27.50 

• Numeric key pad 
option add $75.00 



• 80 CHARACTERS/LINE 

• 24 LINES/SCREEN 

• ADDRESSABLE CURSUR 
•9, 10, or 11 BIT WORDS 



• 75-19,200 BAUD 

• FULL & HALF DUPLEX 

• ODD/EVEN/NO PARITY 

• RS232 INTERFACE OR 
20 ma CURRENT LOOP 



GET COMPLETE DETAILS WITH A DIRECT CALL: 
214 258-2414 TWX 910-860-5761 TELEX 73-0022 



. a 214 2bo"2414 IWX yiU-8bU'b/ 

capital 



800 527-3248 



930 N. BELTLINE 



equipment brokers 
IRVING, TEXAS 75061 



CIRCLE 30 



CDmPflRE 

IB-BIT COfTlPUTERS 



THE 

TECHNICO 

SUPER STARTER 
SYSTEM 
AND 

SUPER SYSTEM 16 

v.s. 

THE HEATH H-11 

SAVE OVER $1000 

SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 

Q TECHNICO 1 - 800 - 638-2893 

9130 RED BRANCH RD. COLUMBIA, MD 21045 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



CIRCLE 31 
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Micro Business Software 

• Complete interactive, double entry account- 
ing system 

• 51 programs with 120 pages of documen- 
tation 

• Written in Northstar BASIC (other variations 
available) 

• General ledger, accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, inventory and payroll 

• Only 24K of memory 

• Single diskette can hold 400 customer 
listings, 50 vendors, 400 line items of 
inventory, 25 employees, 60 general ledger 
accounts. 

• Only $200.00 

To order GBIS business software, send check, 
money order or purchase order (Calif, residents 
add 6% sales tax — prepaid orders shipped 
at no charge) to: 

Computer Products Of America 

A Division of The Computer Mart 
633 West Katella Avenue 
Orange, CA 92667 
(714) 633-1222 

Dealer and OEM prices upon request 



CIRCLE 32 

7 



On 1 July 1978 a black vinyl and metal carry- 
ing case, THE BUS STOP, will be available first 
by mail order, then through retailers, for under 
$ 12 . 

Designed as a storage and transporting unit 
for a maximum of twelve S-100 PC boards, THE 
BUS STOP will protect the PC boards from 
gnashing against each other as well as allowing 
the filing of each board sequentially. 

If you are interested in THE BUS STOP PC 
board carrying case , let us know. Any additional 
suggestions will also be appreciated. We will 
contact you when the first units are ready. 




WHAT’S COMING UP 



A new economical means for providing plotting and 
graphics capability in lab or office is claimed by Spe- 
cial Systems, Inc., Silver Springs, MD. Called SLIP 
(Serial Language Independent Plotter) Controller, the 




unit is installed between terminal and modem. Con- 
nect an X-Y recorder to SLIP, says the company, and 
presto! you have an economical and powerful plotting 
and graphics capability. User program statements may 
be in BASIC, FORTRAN, PL-1 , COBOL or other pop- 
ular languages. The user program need only output a 
list of integer coordinates to be plotted. More informa- 
tion and attractive price schedule may be obtained 
from the company. For more information, contact 
Special Systems. Inc. 8045 Newell Street, Silver 
Springs, MD 20910. Circle No. 106. 

The MFE Corporation of Salem, NH, has a new 
line of buffered data cassette terminals — the Model 
2500. The new unit uses MFE’s 450 Tape Drive which 
allows recording on both sides of the tape for an un- 




equalled 350,000 character capacity. ANSI compati- 
ble, the MFE 2500 is available with TI or NCR com- 
patability, selectable rates up to 2400 baud and a bi- 
nary mode. Also standard are TTY and RS-232C in- 
terfaces. Offering most of the features of its MFE 
5000 model, says the company, the Model 2500 has 
greater storage at a much reduced price: SI, 190. For 
more information, contact MFE Corp., Keewaydin 
Drive, Salem, NH 03079. Circle No. 103. 



CIRCLE 33 
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More Than a Personal Computing 
Exposition, It's a Happening! 



2nd ANNUAL 

MIDWEST 

PERSONAL 

COMPUTING 

EXPOSITION 




Bar 



OCTOBER 5-8, 1978 • EXPOCENTER/Chicago (Adjacent To Merchandise Mart) 



A week-long revel of special events, celebrity at- 
tractions, adventures into the future, surprises and 
assorted delights . . . Now officially proclaimed, 
"Midwest Personal Computing Week” by Chicago’s 
Mayor Bilandic. 



And highlighted by the second annual MIDWEST 
PERSONAL COMPUTING EXPO, which brings to- 
gether the latest innovations in equipment, peri- 
pherals, accessories and software by such leading 
manufacturers, distributors and publications as: 



Bits 'n Bytes Computer Stores 

Compute-A-Bit 

Digital Enterprises 

Microcomp 

Olson Electronics 

Summagraphics 

Telpar, Inc. 

Artec Electronics 

Cherry Electrical Products Corp. 



Information Systems Inc. 

Apple Computer Co. 

Jade, Inc. 

Hobbyworld 
Radio Shack 
Nabih’s Inc. 

Control Data Corp. 

Chicago Computer Stores, Inc. 
The Milwaukee Computer Store 



Quantum Computer Works 
Tek-Aids, Inc. 
itty bitty Machine Co. 
Compucolor Corp. 

The Digital Group 
Processor Technology 
AAA Chicago Computer Center 
Computer Electronic Modes, Inc. 
Quay Corp. 



Personal Computing 
Minicomputer News 
Chicagoland Business Services 
and Equipment News 
Electronics Journal 
Computer Dealer 
Digital Design 
Electronic Packaging and 
Production 






Listing Complete As of May 1, 1978 . . . Many More Top-Name Exhibitors by October. 



Special Emphasis on Meeting the Computer Needs 
of Small and Medium-Sized Businesses 




Over 200 product displays anticipated by show time. 
12,565 doctors, lawyers, business and computer pro- 
fessionals, educators, students, home users and 
hobbyists came last year. More than 20,000 expected 
in 78. 

Easy access from all public transportation and ex- 
pressways to Chicago’s close-in Expocenter. Ample 
parking available. 

Expanded seminar program for everyone — begin- 
ning or experienced. Details practical applications 



of today’s personal computing technology, including: 

• Introduction to BASIC 

• How to Program Your Own Computer 

• How to Use Resources of Million Dollar 
Computer Systems with Personal Computers 

• Home Applications of Personal Computers — 

Tax Records, Environmental Control, etc. 

• Computer Graphics for Business or Entertainment 

• Time-sharing with a Microcomputer 

• Plus many more. 



Plan Now to Participate as Visitor or Exhibitor 



The ONLY Personal 
Computing Show in Chicago 
Officially Sponsored by 
PERSONAL COMPUTING 
Magazine 

Organized in 1978 by: 

Industrial and Scientific 
Conference Management, Inc. 

a respected leader in expositions 
and conferences, worldwide 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago, IL 60606 
(312) 263-4866 



Return for Complete Information to: 

MIDWEST PERSONAL COMPUTING EXPOSITION 

c/o Industrial and Scientific Conference Management, Inc. 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, IL 60606 • (312) 263-4866 



□ 



I am interested in ATTENDING. 
Please send registration 
information. 



□ 



I am interested in EXHIBITING. 
Please send contract and 
full details. 



Name 


Title 




Company 


Phone 




Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



BLACKJACK 

The ONLY BJ program that plays Vegas rules 
PLAYBJ a BASIC program simulated for 
‘multiple deck play ‘insurance 

•doubling down •splitting 

Only $10 includes listing, documentation, 
modification instructions. FREE DETAILS: 
Write Gambling Times Magazine, Dept. C, 
839 N. Highland, Hollywood, CA 90038. 



NEW! 

Shugart Minifloppy SA400 . . .$285 



Shugart Floppy SA800/1 . . . .$450 

IBM Comp. 8" diskettes $3.50 ea. 

Verbatim 5" diskettes $3.50 ea. 



Save 10-50% on new and used computer equipment 

COMPUTER INTERFACE TECHNOLOGY 
(714) 979 9920 

Specializing in DEC, DG, Interdata 



PET OWNERS 

Now, a great new idea in clubs! Join, 
and you will receive "PROGRAM," 
a cassette, each month. 

You load — nothing to type — and it 
gives you articles, applications, and 
information . . . right on your screen. 
What's more, it also contains 3-5 
games or programs useful and fun for 
your sweet PET. Membership is $27 
a year. Send check or money order 
to: 

PROGRAM 
P.O. Box 461 
Philipsburg, PA 16866 



PERIPHERALS. SUPPLIES A SYSTEMS 

8" IBM comp. DISK 3740, S/32 3.95 

8", 32 "HARD SECTOR” DISK 3.95 
5%" 1,10, 16 SECTOR DISK 3.75 
TELETYPE MOD 43, KSR/TTL 1000.00 
TELETYPE MOD 43, RO/TTL 900.00 
TELETYPE MOD 43, MODEM 1350.00 
INTERTEC VIDEO TERMINAL 784.00 
COMPLETE SM. BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 6000.00 

COMPLETE EDUCATOR 
SYSTEM 5600.00 

N. Y. residents add sales tax 

S&D COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

PO Box 1283, Albany, NY 12201 
CALL 24 HOURS/7 DA YS 
(518) 463-2091 



TIS 

Documentation and software applications 
packages for the COMMODORE PET 2001. 
Workbooks from $3.95; software from $4.95. 
For a flyer describing all our products, please 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
TIS, P.O. Box 921. Los Alamos, NM 87544. 



PET OWNERS 

Ever look at Radio Shack's 232 pg. 
owner's manual and wish Commo- 
dore had one? 

We have just published "PETABLE," 
an introduction to PET Basic, graph- 
ics, and capabilities. It includes pro- 
grams, exercises software/hardware 
sources, a periodical index, and much 
more. Send check or money order for 
$4.95 to: 

PETABLE 

P.O. Box 461 
Philipsburg, PA 16866 



TRS-80 OWNERS!! Original software 
including business system for AMWAY 
Distributors. Level I & II versions avail- 
able. All will run in 4K. Also have mov- 
ing signboard machine language pro- 
gram. Write for info. Allan E. Sitter, 

8 Driftwood Circle, Groton, CT 06340. 



TRS-80 MONTHLY 
NEWSLETTER... 

Send for details: 
HOWARD Y. GOSMAN 
Box 149, New City, New York 10956 



Chips Ahoy! 




Our First Offering is a 16-pin DIP 
IC with uncut gold leads and a white 
ceramic body in flat form (contains no 
IC circuit). This is looped and strung 
on a choice serpentine 1 4K solid gold 
chain 1 8” in length. w /chain $45. 

charm alone 10. 

Send your order with cash, check, 
money order, BA /Visa, or Master Charge. 

CHIPS AHOY! 

FOBox 1199 

Portsmouth, NH 03801 



See us at Personal Computing '78 in 
Philadelphia, Aug. 24-27. 
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SALES 

OFFICES 



Northeast: George Palken, 1050 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215; 
(617) 232-5470 •Mid- Atlantic: Arthur 
Daks, 104 So. Central Ave., Valley 
Stream, NY 11580; (516) 872-9550 • 
Midwest: Hank Bean, 2633 Hillside 
Lane, Evanston, IL 60201; (312)475- 
7173 • Los Angeles: Carol Stagg, 924 
Westwood Blvd., Suite 610, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90024; (213) 487-3017 • San 
Francisco: Ralph Petersen, 1180 Oak 
Creek Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94304; (415) 
3284392 • Japan: Hiro H. Irie, Inter- 
national Business Corp., 11-8, Narita- 
Higashi 1-chome, Suginami-KU Tokyo 
166; Phone: (03) 311-1746 # Exposi- 
tion Service Sales Office: Louise 
Garcia, (505) 898-4562. 
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Is your TRASH FLOW higher 
than your CASH FLOW? 




If you're a businessman, we know how 
difficult it is to keep neat and efficient ac- 
counting records. Let our VERSATILE 
systems do it for you. You'll have a com- 
plete system built into a single cabinet, and 
a free software library on diskette to get 
your computer working for you the first 
day. $3295 Assembled and tested. 

WHAT ELSE DOES A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM NEED? 



Contact Our Distributors for 
Regional Sales and Service 



Alexander & Co., Inc. 

5518 Florin Road 
Sacramento, CA 95823 
(916) 422-9070 

The Computer Store 
3801 Kirby Dr., Suite 432 
Houston, Texas 77098 
(713) 522-7845 



Southeast Representative: 



Huron Electronics 
415 N. Silver 
Bad Axe. Mich. 48413 
(517) 269-9267 



Scientific Sales Co. 
175 W. Wieuca, Suite 210 
Atlanta, GA 30342 
(404) 252-6808 



DealerApplications Available. 



SOFTWARE LIBRARY 

Five diskettes are included to give you 
immediate operating and programming 
capabilities. 

DISK 1 is a master diskette with BASIC, 
MDOS, Text Editor, Assembler and 
more! 

DISK 2 has many games including LUNAR, 
CRAPS, and SPLAT. There's room left 
for you to add your own. 

DISK 3 contains a Small Business Account- 
ing package which includes Accounts 
Payable and Receivable, Inventory, a 
General Ledger, and more. 

DISKS 4 & 5 are blank so you may add 
your own programs. 

Clean it up with 
a VERSATILE 3B 



^COMPUTER DATA SYSTEMS 

5460 Fairmont Drive •Wilmington, Delaware 19808 •302-738 0933 
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COSMACvOEP 

$249 jgets the entire family into 
creating video games, graphics 
and control 
functions. 

For starters 



COSMAC VIP, the completely 
assembled, ready-to-operate RCA 
Video Interface Processor, opens up a 
whole new world of computer excitement. New 
challenges in graphics, games and control 
functions. Yet it’s just $249.00. 

Easy to buy. And easy to program, thanks to 
its unique, easy-to-use interpretive language. 
You get a complete how-to book including 
programs for 20 games: fun, challenging, and 
ready to load and record on your cassette. 



Soon RCA will offer 
options for color graphics 
nd 256 tone sound generation, 
optional auxiliary keyboard 
an exciting world of two-player 



will 
games. 

Take the first step now. 

Check your local computer store or elec- 
tronics distributor for the VIP. Or contact RCA 
VIP Marketing, New Holland Avenue, Lancaster, 
PA 17604. Phone (717) 291-5848. 



Simple but powerful. 

Built around an RCA COSMAC micropro- 
cessor, the VIP is a complete computer system 
that can grow with you. It has 2K of RAM, ex- 
pandable on-board to 4K. Plus a ROM monitor, 
audio tone output to a built-in speaker, power 
supply, and 8-bit input and output ports for 
control of relays, sensors, or other peripherals. 



‘Suggested retail price. Does not include video monitor or cassette recorder. 

The fun way IB I! A 

into computers. H mMFm I 
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